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UY Diamonds from 
“Sweet”? on credit 


terms at cash 
prices. No deposit. We 
send for free inspection. 
What treasure is so per- 
manently valuable as a 
Diamond? What gift 
could be more appre- 
ciated? The glory of a 
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E send Diamonds 
on approval— you 
don’t have to buy 
unless you are absolutely 
satisfied in every way. 
We specialize in highest 







R22 quality, selected — blue- 
Solid Gold Watch ie ‘ 
Bracelet, Gilt Dial white, perfect-cut Dia- 


$25.00 


monds. We send them 
by express, prepaid, sub- 








Diamond never fades— 
its brilliant fires never 
die—the radiance is 
perpetual. 


Special 10 Monthly Payment Plan 


Convenience in the matter of payment is one of the ad- 
vantages gained by buying from the House of Sweet. You 
pay only one-fifth of the value down, upon acceptance, and 
the balance in ten equal monthly installments. Fach 
and every Diamond we sell is accompanied by our binding 
guarantee. Remember you don't have to buy unless 
absolutely satisfied in every way. 


Buy Today—10 Months to Pay 


ject to your examination 
and approval. Every- 
thing confidential—no 
red tape—no security. 


Unusual Profit Sharing Exchange Plan 

Diamond values are steadily advancing. These increases 
are sure to continue. We furnish a gua’ antee certificate 
with every Diamond we sell. Therein we agree to allow 
7'.% yearly increase in value on Diamonds bought from 
us, at any time you wish to purchase a lager gem. 
“Sweet” Diamonds draw interest while you wear them. 
Write for further particulars to Dept. 98 T. 


Diamond and Jewelry Gift Catalog No. 98 T FREE 


Our DeLuxe Catalog No, 98 T contains over 1000 excellent gift possibilities. 
Watches, Bracelets, Chains, Cuff Buttons, Ear-Rings, e e.: 
Send for your FREE copy TODAY. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc. 


Cameras and Phonographs. 





Diamond Rings, Pins, La Vallieres, 
Silverware, French Ivory, Toilet Ware, Cut Glass; also 
10% discount allowed on all cash transactions. 
2 & 4 MAIDEN LANE 
Dept. 98 T, NEW YORK Giry 
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NO MONE Y! 


$220 Genuine 
Jacquard Shirts 








For These Three Beautiful Shirts 


No sir, not one penny in advance to get these genuine Jacquard shirts—the most 
amazing values you ever saw. Shirts that have the sheen and lustre of silk, yet will outwear silk 
many, many times. They come in black, blue and lavender stripes with a white background 


interwoven with white figures— just the 


Rich Looking Striped Patterns 
That Men Like So Well 


Shirts that you would ordinarily pay $2.50 apiece for or, 
would cost you $5.00 each if custom-made. Cut extra 
full, guarantee d fast color, finest mother-of-pearl but- 
tons. soft French turn-back cuffs, hand-laundered body 


Order direct from this ad. 


Just Mail 
The Coupon 


~—don’t send a cent of money—be sure to write your 
name and address plainly and to state size of neck- 
band — the shirts will be shipped immediately, 
transportation charges paid. Pay only $4.35 on ar- 
rival—no more. If not fully satisfied return them 
and your money will be immediately refunded, 


Bernard-Hewitt & Co., Desk H.S 146 
430 South Green Street, Chicago, [lL 





—perfect fitting. In fact so sure are we that you will 

pronounce them the greatest shirt values you ever saw, 

that we send them out to you without one cent in ad: 
vance—you will keep them only if you wish. 








BERNARD-HEWITT & CO., 
Desk H.S.146 430 South Green St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send the shirts at once. I will pay price on arrival with understand- 
ing that if I do not want to keep them I can send them back and 
you will refund my money, 


Size of Neck-Band 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Motion Picture Plays 





Photo Developing 





18 to 35. wanted. 
$92 month. List 
Institute, 


MEN—WOMEN, 
Railway Mail Clerks. 
ae free. anklin 
Dept. . Roe hester, N. ¥. 





yictures, bathing 
samples 12c, re- 
Roseleaf Club, 


AGENTS—Sell 
girls, art poses. 
funded if dissatisfied. 
Desk 9, St. Louis, Mo, 

GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
desirable. Let our expert former 
Government Examiner prepare you, 
Write today for free booklet giving 
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$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Pic- 
ture Plays. Get free book; valuable 
information; prize offer. Photo Play- 
wright College, Box 278 X Y5, Chicago, 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices 

paid. Great demand. We show you 
how. Get free particulars. Rex Pub- 
lishers, Box 17 a—P-2 2, Chicago. 
We Buy Photoplay Ideas. Free criti- 
cisms and assistance to writers. Mail 
your MSs. to Practicable Photoplay 
Construction, Los Angeles, Calif. 








Patents and Lawyers 





Mail us lic with any size Film for 
development and six velvet prints, 
Or send 6 negatives any size and lie 
for six prints. Prompt service. Roan. 
oke Photo Finishing Co., 221 Bel 
Ave., Roanoke, V 


Old Money Wanted 


$2 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds 
of Old Coins dated before 1895. Keep 
All old money and send 10c for New 
Illus’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. It 
may mean yourfortune, Get Posted, 
Clarke Coin Co.,, Box 33, Le Roy, N.Y, 














full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School, BoxY, |:ochester,N.Y. 

FIBRE BROOMS outwear 5 corn 
brooms, guar. lyear. Agents. San ple 


$1.25. Keystone Fibre Broom Co.,, 
618 Duquesne Way, Pittsburg, Pa. 

AGENTS—Big pay and free 
mobile introducing wonderful 
gasoline saver, puncture-proof, five 
year spark plugs and other eco- 
nomical auto cee Outfit free. 
L. Ballwey, 224, . F, Louisville, Ky. 


auto- 
new 





Riilway Trattie Inspectors: $110.00 
a month tostart and expenses: travel 
if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prep»re 
for permanent position, Write for 
booklet CM 28. Stundaurd _—— ss 
Training Institute, BulTalo, 


158 Genuine Foreign Stamps— 
Mexico War issue, Venezuela, Salva- 
dor and India service, (iuatemala, 
China, ete. Only 10¢. Finest approval. 
sheets 60% to 80%. Agents wanted, 





Big 72-page lists free. We buy stamps. 
Established 25 years. Hussman 
Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS—200% profit. Wonderful 
summer sellers; something new; sells 
like wildfire; carry in pocket: write 
at once for free sample. American 





Products Co.,, 911 Americin Bildg., 
Cincinnati, O. 

HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON, 


World tests for four years to prove it. 





Patents Promptly Procured. Send 
drawings for actual search of U. 8. 
patents. Personal service. Moderate 
fees. Bookfree. George P. Kimmel, 


I8V Loan & Trust Bldg.. Wash., D.C. 


INVE NTORS desiring to secure 
patents should write for our guide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
tandolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 





PATENTS. 
Rates reasonable. 
Promptness assured, Booklet free. 
Watson I. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


Highest references. 
Best results. 





PATENTS. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionfor free opinion 
ofits patentable nature. Highest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D. ©. 





Personal 


FUTURE REVEALED. 
Send dime. full name and birthdate, 
for scientific test to Plato, Box 102, 
A, Buffalo, N. Y. 





YOUR 





Typewriters 


STARTLING Valnes, Rebuilt Type- 











Short Stories 


WANTED=—Stories. Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. Handwritten MSS. acceptable, 
Send MSS. to Woman's National 
Magazine, Desk 665. Washington.D.¢, 








Songs, Poems, etc. 


Songwriters—Submit your song- 
poems now for free examination and 
advice. Valuable booklet explaining 
our original methods of revising, 
composing, copyrighting and facili- 
tating free publication or outright 
sale of songs, Sent Free on postal re 
quest. Learn the truth from 
able successful concern, Satisfaction 
cuaranteed. Knickerbocker Studios, 
106 Ciniety Building. New York City, 

MUSIC AND WORDS—"Call Me 
Your Darling Again‘ and 2 other 
ballads with latest catalogs by mail 
for 10 cents. Arranging and printing. 
IHfardi: g's Music Publishing House, 
Est. 1860, 228 ast 22nd St., New York, 

“Writea Song—Love, mother. home, 
childhood, patriotic or any subject. 
I compose music and guarantee pub- 
lication. Send words today. ‘homas 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Block, Chicago. 

WRITE the Words fora Song. We 
write music and guarantee to secure 
publication. Submit poems on any 
siibject. Broadway Studios, 104 
Fitzgerald Building, New York. _ 

WRITE words for a song. We write 
music, guarantee publisher's accept 























Secure serene rights for your | writers $15 up. Write for special | ance. Submit poems on patriotism, 
county. : Sees.’ jox “2," | offer 15 L-A. Whitehead Type- | love orany subject. Chester MusicCo, 
Bradley Beach, writer Co,, 186 N. LaSalle, Chicago. | 9208S. Michigan Av.,Dept.323,Chicago, 
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They replace steel 
phonograph needles! 


ONORA Semi-Permanent 
Silvered Needles are for 
use on ALL. MAKES of steel 
needle records. They play 50 
to 100 times, mellow the tone, 
are more economical, more 
convenient, save _ constant 
needle changing, and increase 
the life of the records. 


OT, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Semi-Permanent Silvered 


PHONOGRAPH 
NEEDLES 


Study these microphotographs, Fig. 
A shows an ordinary steel needle 
after playing one record. Notice 
that the point is worn off. Fig. B 
shows Sonora Needle after playing 
one record. No wear is perceptible. 
Fig. C shows Sonora Needle after 
playing over 50 records. Needle 
has shortened but is still in perfect 
playing condition. 


3 Grades: Loud—Medium—Soft 
30c percardof5. In Canada 40c. 


Sample Sonora Needle will 
be sent FREE on request. 
Write for it today. Note 
show many times it plays. 


Sonora Phonograph Sales 


Company, Ine. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, PRESIDENT 
279 Broadway, Deft. P. New York 

Toronto: Ryrie Building 


CAUTION! Beware of similarly con- 
structed needles of inferior quality 
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Please mention this magazine 
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_ Safe Cracked!_ 
$15,000 Gone! 
Who Did It? 


HE Lumber Company’s safe blown! Cash 
and securities worth $15,000 gone and 
not a trace left — who did it? 


The police came and investigated thoroughly 
but found noclew. Not athing left to identify 
the man who did the “job.” “Call Holmes the 
finger print expert,” said the chief. 
Holmes came and there right under the 
handle of the safe he found the telltale 
mark —the finger print of Red Egan, the 
most notorious safe blower in the country, 
Red Egan was captured two days later and 
brought back and when the evidence was 
shown, he confessed. The big offer of a 


$1000 Reward 


went to Holmes because he had studied finger 
prints and was recognized as an expert in the 
profession by the police. Only a short time 
before he had been a farm hand earning a few 
dollars aweek. He was dissatisfied and wanted 
more money and wanted to be somebody. He 
saw this advertisement and he answered it. 


BeaFingerPrintExpert 


Police departments, factories and induse 
tries everywhere are adopting this sys- 
tem of identification. Experts needed 
atonce, Youcan train yourself inspare 
time at home, Write for details. 
i \° 

FreeBook—Write voithenn4'3; 
finger prints sent absolutely free and prepaid. 

so details of special limited offer. Welte at 
once, whilg this offer lasts, 

UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk 9839 _ 1772 Wilson Ave., CHICAGO 


Today Holmes probably makes more money in 
a month than he did before in a year. He 
studied in his spare time and became an ex- 
pert on finger prints. Services of finger print 
experts are in demand constantly by govern- 
ments, police, banks, and big corporations, 
The profession is not overcrowded, the work 
is fascinating and the pay is big. 


Send This Coupon for 


Free Book 


Tells you all about finger prints. Shows you how easy 
it is to become an expert inashort time. Tells where 
the big opportunities lie in this field. No special educa- 
tion required. Send this coupon at once. Don’t wait. 
You assume no obligations whatever. 

University of Applied Science 
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Desk Al83 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 
Please send me free and prepaid your book on Finger Prints and 
details of your special offer, 1 assume no obligations whatever. 
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Enough Lead for a 
Quarter Million Words 


| pesetnie the sturdy jacket of Eversharp there’s 
enough lead to write a book—enough for a 
quarter million words—ten thousand words one cent! 
And a point for every word! 


























You never sharpen the point. Yet the point is 
always there. Eversharp is always sharp—never 
sharpened! 


Slip Eversharp into your hand and sign up for 
lifelong, economical writing comfort. You won't 
know what complete pencil joy really is until you 
do this. Eversharp users are now counted by the 
million, 


Eversharp, with its eighteen inches of lead, sells 
for $1 and up. Costs only a quarter to reload. Has 
handy eraser under cover and built-in pocket clip. 
Beautifully finished and constructed with jeweler 
precision. 


Your dealer will be glad to tell you more about 
Eversharp. Also ask to see its equally perfect ink- 
writing mate—Tempoint, the pen with the tempered 
point. If not at your dealer’s write for descriptive 
literature to aid in selection direct. 


THE WAHL CO., 1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Building, 601 5th Ave., New York 
BERT M. MORRIS COMPANY, 444 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Western Representatives for Eversharp Pencils and Tempoint Fountain Pens 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: The Rowland &.Campbell Co., 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba 








DEALERS: Write today for catalog, interesting booklets 
and splendid selling proposition. 


EVERSHARP 


ALWAYS SHARP—NEVER SHARPENED 
Right-Hand Mate to the famous Tempoint Pen 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Eversharp Leads 
made for Ever 
sharp Peneils, 
have a_ firmness, 
fineness and 
smoothnegs all 
their own, Many 
months’ supply 
for 25e—le for ten 
thousand — words, 
Look for the Ever. 
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Has to be an Early Bird. 

Dear Epitor: I have been a reader of your 
magazine for the past two years, and so far have 
not missed a single copy. I am always on hand 
Tuesday morning to get my copy before the other 
fellow gets there ahead of me, and, believe me, it 
pays to be an early bird in this man’s town if you 
want one. 

My favorite authors are McCulley, Kahler, 
Grey, Spears, White, and others too numerous to 
mention. Hold the line a second—I neglected to 
say that our little friend, Miss Anna Alice Chapin, 
will do me a great favor if she will change her 
front name to Anne. For some reason I cannot 
say Anna when I speak of her, although I’ve tried 
for months to conquer the habit. 

Tell McCulley to find that Spider and put him 
on the: screen; we can afford to wait for his 
“shorts” till later, excepting the old-timer, 
“Thubway Tham.” McCulley will have Tham in 
the front row when the Spider and Black Star are 
forced behind the scenes, but, believe me, brother, 
that will be out of our time. 

What's Emerson trying to do—discourage Tyler 
altogether? Perhaps we have a few readers who 
liked that story and would praise it more than he 
dislikes it. Very truly yours, J. H. Waurte. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

Never Misses a Copy. 

Dear Epitor: After reading Johnston McCul- 
ley’s “Thubway Sam’s Triumph,” I felt inclined 
to write and tell you that I have never read a 
better magazine. 

Mr. McCulley, Herman Landon, Hugh Kahler, 
and Anna A. Chapin are my favorites. Arthur P. 
Hankins and R. S. Spears are also very good. In 
short, all your authors are excellent. 

How about some more “Exploits of Barton 
Edgeworth” and “Red Raven” stories by Scott 
Campbell? I would like to read some of Sergeant 
Ryan’s stories, too. I miss him. 

Tell Mr. McCulley to write some more “Terry 
Trimble” stories. His “Thubway Tham,” “Black 
Star,” and “Spider” stories are excellent. 

I also wish to state that I have been reading 
the Detective Story MAGAZINE since 1916. “Li 
Shoon’s Deadliest Mission” was the first story I 
read in your magazine. Since that time I have 
never missed a copy, and never will if I can 
help it. Sincerely yours, 

3uffalo, N. Y. Martin E, THoRMANN. 

Saves Magazine for Children. 

Dear Epitor: Will you kindly insert the in- 
closed advertisement in the Missing Department 
of Detective Story MAGAZINE as soon as possi- 
ble? I have searched for this person in vain, so 


I look to the good old Detective Story Maca- 
ZINE to find her. 

I have just finished reading Achmed Abdullah’s 
“From the Black Tents.” 
is some mystery writer! 

Well, Mr. Editor, I have just sent all of my 1918 


Say, I think that boy 


What They Say About U 






copies of Detective Story MaGazIne to a binder 
here to have them all bound in full calfskin, ] 
want to have all issues from the first number up 
to the present and beyond, to save for my chil. 
dren. Cordially, Cuarces F, Summers, 

Dover, N. H. 

Has Noted Growth of Magazine. 

Dear Epitor: I have been a reader of your 
magazine for three years, and from the growth of 
the magazine I am sure there must be many others 
who appreciate it. I know of no other magazine 
that has grown so much in so short a time. More 
success to you! J. Lawson, 

Huntsville, Ala. 


Wants Past Issues. 


Dear Epiror: I enjoy reading your magazine, 
The serials are very interesting. Johnston Mc- 
Culley is my favorite author, although the others 
are excellent. Surely the “Thubway Tham” 
stories are not ended? They are very good. By 
the time “Black Star’s Campaign” is over I hope 
“Thubway Tham” will be fully rested and ready 
to come East again. 

Is there any way of getting a back number? | 
lost my magazine before I had read “The Shriek- 
ing Pit,’ and I would like very much to have it. 
If it is possible to send it, please let me know 
Respectfully, LeoTta Maury, 

Detroit, Mich. 


Best on the Market. 


Dear Epitor: I have been reading your maga 
zine for over a year and a half now, and I sin- 
cerely believe that it is the best on the market 
I like the serials very much. Couldn't you pos 
sibly manage to publish another by Isabel Ostran- 
der? All of your short stories are clever, espe- 
cially those by Ronald Oliphant, W. B. M. Fer- 
guson, F. J. Jackson, Bryan Irvine, and Scott 
Campbell. In my opinion Hugh Kahler and Her, 
man Landon write the best novels. I enjoy thi 
Headquarters Chat very much. Wishing yout 
splendid magazine many years of success, 

Cleveland, Ohio. WattTeR J. BorNITZKE. 


Kahler, Landon, and McCulley His Favorites. 

Dear Epiror: I have been reading the Ds 
TECTIVE Story MAGAZINE for over seven month 
now, and I am very much pleased with it. 

The author I admire most is Johnston McC 
ley. I think he is the Shakespeare of detectitt 
stories. His Thubway Tham and, especially, hig. 
Spider stories are wonderful. “Eh! What? ™ 
word!” Hugh Kahler and Herman Landoal 
stories are also very good. You have some wo 
derful authors on your magazine, but I think thé 
you should have a less number of serials, ly 
longer installments in each edition. 

Wishing you great success with the Detect 
Story MaGAZzINE, I remain, very truly yours, 

New York. AvoLPH PERLMUTTER 
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Musrdorors Mail 


¥ Johnston 


Mc Culle 


Author of ‘‘The Black Star’’ Series, ‘‘The Spider’’ Series, etc, 


CHAPTER I. 


SUDDEN DEATH, 


OCTOR JAMES_ RICH- 
é ARDS was a practitioner 
whose patients were only 


among the most fashionable 
persons in the city, yet he did more 
than cater to the supposed ailments of 
persons who liked to be thought in 
delicate health. Doctor Richards was 
in love with his profession, and while 
he took pride in the fact that men and 
women of social position and wealth 
had him as family physician, yet he was 
more than a doctor in name only. 

And he was more than the ordinary 
physician who looked at diseases in the 
ordinary way and cured them by drugs 
alone. Psychology played a big part 
in Doctor Richards’ practice. He 


looked for symptoms in “the mind as 
well as in the body. And in most cases 


he found the clew to the defect and 
also to the cure there. 

Now he took out his gold-edged pre- 
scription book and lifted his fountain 
pen trom his pocket. He adjusted his 
glasses, and smiled across the wide 
library table at Gordon Sparter. The 
latter refused to meet his glance. His 
eves were furtive, his nostrils were dis- 
tended, he opened and closed his hands 
spasmodically, he wet his lips with his 
tongue continually. 

“Sparter, you have been drinking 
too much!” the doctor accused. 

“T suppose so.” 

“And that is not at all like you. You 
may be one of the idle rich, you may 
have sowed considerable wild oats in 
your youth, you may know a cham- 
pagne bottle when you see onebut of 
recent years you have been a very mod 
erate drinker.” 

“T—that's right!” 
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“And within the last few days you 
have been drinking heavily; is that not 
so? Yet you have not grown intoxi- 
cated. The drink has hurt you, of 
course, and raised hob with your nerv- 
ous system, but there had been some 
sort of a counter-irritant, I may say.” 

“Counter irritant?” Sparter gasped, 
looking at the doctor, and then looking 
away again quickly. 

“Exactly. You have been suffering 
mentally, suffering so much that liquor 
did not have its ordinary effect. You 
are sure that you have nothing more to 
tell me?” 

“Quite sure. What do you mean, 
Richards? Why, everything is all 
right. I’m just a bit under the weather 


—caught a little cold, you know. 
Nerves are all right.” 

Doctor Richards brushed a_ book 
from the end of the table. It fell to 


the floor with a crash. Gordon Sparter 
almost sprang from his chair, and a 
cry escaped him. He sank back again, 
trembling. 

“Nerves all right, are they?” Rich- 
ards asked, smiling again. 

“Confound you! Why did you do 
that?” 

“Just to show you that your nerves 


are not all right, my friend. You are 
in a sorry state. Is it business?” 
“M5, Nothing like that. My for- 


tune is invested wisely—and I never 
speculate.” 

“That is what I thought. So it is 
not business. And it is no affair in 
which a woman is concerned, of 
course.” 

‘What makes you say such a thing 
as that?” 

“Women have been known to make 
men nervous, my friend. A love affair 
that is not running smoothly 

“Rot!” 

“Of course it is rot, in your case,” 
Doctor Richards agreed. “A man hap- 





pily married to one of the beauties of 
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the city, and a woman who is more than 





a beauty a 
“Nothing like that!” Sparter snapped. 
“Of course not. Business and 


women are eliminated. You are not 
being blackmailed ?” 

“Certainly not! 
are talking a lot of nonsense! 
to give me some medicine?” 

“Some medicine and some advice,” 
the physician replied. “I can give you 
medicine to soothe your nerves, drugs 
to help your body to get back to normal 
—but I must remove the cause if I am 
to effect a complete cure.” 

“What do you mean by that 

Gordon Sparter snapped the words 
again, and got up to pace the floor nerv- 
ously. 

“Something is preying on your 
mind,” the doctor said. “Straighten 
out your mind, and your body will 
take care of itself.” 

“Utter rot! I’m just a bit seedy, I 
tell you—a little cold, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

“Have it your own way,” Doctor 
Richards said. “I'll give you a pre- 
scription. But you must stop drinking 
to excess, and get out in the air more. 
Take Mrs. Sparter and make a trip 
some place. You've nothing to tie you 
down to the city.” 

“T may do that,” Sparter said, stop- 
ping at one end of the table. “Haven't 
been away for several months.” 

“And whatever it is that is bothering 
you—get it off your mind.” 

Sparter tried to smile. 

“Rot, I tell you!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
all right—just a bit of a cold x 

The hall door was opened, and Doc- 
tor Richards was upon his feet in- 
stantly. -A woman stood framed in the 
doorway—a woman of twenty-five, 
very beautiful, charming, cultured and 
refined. A smile played about her lips, 
and when she spoke it was in a voice 
that was musical and highly pleasing. 


Seems to me you 
Going 
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“Well, is the examination over?” she 
asked. 

“All over, Mrs. Sparter,” 
cian replied. 

“And what is the verdict?” 

“Mr. Sparter has a cold that he has 
neglected. It has made him nervous. 
He says that he feels a bit seedy. I shall 
give him some medicine, but I advise 
that he get out into the air more—pos- 
sibly take a trip. With you along to 
nurse him 

“Heavens! I couldn’t go along— 
not now!” Mrs. Sparter said. 

“Why not?” her husband asked. 

“With the club convention coming 
up in less than a month? And I am 
on several important committees too. 
But you can go, Gordon.” 

“Think about it!” Sparter growled. 

He turned toward the window, and 
Doctor Richards picked up his prescrip- 
tion book and fountain pen. He 
whirled around swiftly and looked 
sharply at Mrs. Sparter. He surprised 
a peculiar look on her face. 

“And how are you feeling, Mrs 
Sparter?” the doctor asked. 

“Rather welli—except that I am tired 
now and then,” she replied. She tried 
to smile, too, but there was a peculiar 
quality in her smile, and the physician 
noticed it. He had known her for 
years, had known her before her mar- 
riage to Sparter. She came | from a 
prominent and wealthy family, had as 
much money of her own as ion rter had. 
Society had whispered that it had been 
a love match, that she adored Sparter, 
and that he was insanely jealous of her. 

Doctor Richards was inte nsely inter- 
ested in this household. He knew that 
something had happened within a year 
of the marriage—that there was not 
peace and contentment in this splendid 
house—and he supposed that it had been 
Sparter’s jealousy that had caused a 
sort of estrangement. At times he felt 
a bit of fear for these friends of his. 
He had felt like doing something to aid 








the physi-’ 
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them, he was fifty, and Sparter only 
thirty, and his wife twenty-five—but he 
had hesitated. 

As he maintained the conversation, 
he watched Mrs. Sparter closeiy. She 
had been bred to conquer emotion when 
it was necessary. She was the sort of 
woman who can smile while her heart 
is breaking, but she did not delude Doc- 
tor Richards entirely this day. 

There was something radically wrong 
in this household, he told himself— 
these young friends of his were on the 
rocks, or drifting in that direction. 

“IT just wanted to learn whether there 
was anything serious the matter with 
Gordon,” she said, now. “Stay and talk 
to him for a time, doctor, if you have 
no other patients waiting—cheer him 
up ” 

“Glad to do it, if he wants me to.” 

“Of course!” Sparter said. “Sit 
down, doctor. Going out?” 

He addressed the question to his 
wife, and looked at her sharply as he 
did so. 

“T am going to drive for a time—I 
feel that I need the air,” she said. ie 
have been writing a club paper.” 

“Good thing t 
breeze blow away the cobwebs, 
told her. 

“T'll be back long before dinner,” she 
said. ' 

She went out and closed the door, and 
the doctor sat down beside the wide 
library table again, and began talking 
of things that did not concern diseases 
and drugs. 

Mrs. Sparter 
to her own boudoir. 
her maid. 

“T am going out for a time, Marie,” 
she said. “You may lay out the new 
blue gown for dinner.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“T shall not need you now. 

Mrs. Sparter went on into the room 
and closed the door. The maid heard 
the key turned in the lock. 


to get out and let the 


” Sparter 


hurried up th > stairs 


Tn the hall po met 
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Had Doctor Richards been watching 
the maid then, he would have been more 
than ever convinced that there was 
something wrong in the Sparter house- 
hold. She walked down the hall for a 
short distance, stopped, hesitated, and 
then returned softly, making not the 
slightest noise. Just outside the door 
of the boudoir she stopped to listen, 
and presently she knelt and peered 
through the keyhole. 

Mrs. Gordon Sparter had on her hat 
and coat. She was sitting before her 
desk in one corner of the room, her 
profile toward the hall door, writing a 
note. 

As the maid watched, Mrs. Sparter 
finished the note and put it into an en- 
velope, which she addressed. Then, 
for a moment, she sat with her face 
resting in her hands. The maid could 
see her face—for an instant when Mrs. 
Sparter thought she was not observed. 
It was drawn, almost haggard. 

Then the woman at the desk sighed 
and seemed to come from an unpleasant 
reverie. She reached for a_ little, 
jeweled stamp box that was on one end 
of the desk, and took out a stamp. She 
wet it on a sponge, and put it on the 
envelope. 

The maid got up quickly and hurried 
down the hall, this time disappearing 
into her own room. An instant later, 
she was down the rear stairs and talk- 
ing to some of the other servants. 

“The doctor’s with him 
butler was saying to the cook. 
been hitting the drink—that’s 
All I’ve done for a week is 
whisky and carbonated water. to his 
library or his den. Business trouble, 
I suppose—speculating.” 


now,” the 
“He’s 
what. 


Cal ry 


“T hope he ain’t gone and lost all his 
money and that of the missus too,” 


“This is a good 


the cook replied. 
place. 

“T heard him tell the doctor he had 
a cold,” the maid offered. 
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“What are you doing down here?” 
the butler demanded. 

“She said she didn’t need me until 
she wanted to dress for dinner—she’s 
going out.” 

“And there’s something funny about 
that, though it isn’t for me to question 
the comings and goings of my mis- 
tress,” the butler said. “The chauffeur 
was telling me about it. About a dozen 
times in the last month she has driven 
downtown and left the car on a corner, 
and been gone for about fifteen 
minutes. The chauffeur followed her 
once—she went to the central post 
office and mailed a letter.” 

“Well, that’s her business !”’ the maid 
snapped. 

“Looks peculiar, says I,” the butler 
replied. .““Funny she doesn’t put those 
letters with the other mail at the house. 
But it’s none of my business.” 

“And that’s the truth!” the maid re- 
plied. 

She went through the rear door and 
found herself in a small garden, used 
by the servants now and then. Now 
that she was alone, the maid appeared 
to have troubles of her own. There 
was a worried look in her face, and 
she paced the walk nervously. She 
plucked a rose, and tore it to pieces 
without as much as looking at it. Then 
she seemed to fight to regain her com- 
posure, and when she returned to the 
house she was smiling. 

\ woman’s scream rang through the 
house, a second and a third. The 

id’s face blanched, the butler’s eyes 
the fat seemed to 
Sparter and Doctor 
lames Richards, in the library, heard it 
and sprang to their feet. They rushed 
out into the hall. 

One of the servants was huddled at 
the top of the stairs, weeping hysteri- 
cally, and they hurried up to her. 

“What is it?’ Sparter demanded. 
dead—dead,” the servant 


n 
bulged, and cook 
I 
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linch. Gordon 


“She’s 
wailed. 














“Of whom are you speaking?” the 
physician demanded, shaking the 
woman and making an attempt to bring 
her out of her hysterics. “Answer 


me! What do you mean?” 

“Mrs. Sparter—she’s dead!’ the 
woman sobbed. “She’s sittin’ before 
her desk in her room—dead! I was 


cleanin’ the bathroom, and I went in 
there and- e 

3ut Doctor Richards and Gordon 
Sparter already were rushing along the 
hall toward the door of the boudoir, 





CHAPTER f1. 
POISON. 


HEY found that the door was 
locked on the inside, of course, 
and so they ran on, Doctor Richards 
in the lead, and reached the door of 
Sparter’s room, ran through that and 
the bathroom, and so entered the bou- 
doir. Some of the other servants, at- 
tracted by the tumult, had reached the 
second floor of the house and were car- 
ing for the woman who had made the 
discovery. 

Mrs. Sparter was in the chair before 
her desk. She had fallen forward. She 
had on hat and coat, and the former 
had been thrust to one side, and her 
luxuriant hair had come down. One 
hand had overturned the inkwell, and 
the other had brushed paper and en- 
velopes to the floor. Her eyes were 
open and glazed. There was an expres- 
sion of agony about the corners of her 
mouth. 

“Stand back!” Doctor Richards ex- 
claimed, as they entered. He remem- 
bered that Sparter had married his wife 
for love, and he did not care to have 
a half-crazed man bothering him dur- 
ing these first few moments while he 
was at work. 

But the first swift examination as- 
sured the physician that nothing could 
be done. Mrs. Sparter was dead. Doc- 
tor Richards turned toward Sparter. 
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“Ts—she ” Sparter gasped. 

Doctor’ Richards nodded his head, 
slowly, and then sprang forward and 
put an arm behind Sparter’s shoulders 
as he tottered. 

“Careful, old boy!” he warned. 
“Come away now. Try hard not to 
break down. You’re not any too well, 
yourself, at the present time, you 
know !” 

“But ”” Sparter made an effort to 
speak, it seemed, and then glanced 
about him wildly. 

“Into your own room for a few min- 
utes, until you get over the shock a 
little!” the physician ordered. “I com- 
mand it, Sparter! Back to your own 
room, old friend!’ 

He forced Sparter to turn around 
and pass through the bathroom again, 
and Sparter moved mechanically, as 
though dazed, rubbing the back of one 
hand over his eyes. Doctor Richards 
made him sit in a chair before one of 
the windows, and he called Sparter’s 
valet to attend him. 

“Just remain here until I make my 
investigation,” the physician — said. 
“You can’t help my being in there, old 
man, and you might hinder me a lot. 
Just sit here, and let your valet get you 
anything that you want.” 

Richards stepped to the door and 
called the butler in from the hall. 

“Mrs Sparter has died while sitting 
before her desk in her boudoir,” he ex- 
plained, simply. “I’m going to make 
an investigation, and I’d like to have 
you go into the room with me, if you 
have no objection to make.” 

“Certainly, sir, unless there is some- 
thing else that is required of me,” the 
butler said. 

“Order the other servants down 
stairs, and then follow me. And tell 
them to remain in the house and keep 
quiet for the present. They are not 
to talk.” 

“T understand, sir.’ 

The butler did as he had been 
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ordered, and then went into the bou- 
doir after the doctor. He glanced at 
Sparter as he passed; Sparter was gaz- 
ing through the window as a man who 
sees nothing, one fist pressed tightly 
against his mouth. The valet was 
hovering near, ready to be of assistance, 
hoping that his master would control 
himself and neither faint nor grow 
hysterical. 

Richards called the butler to aid him, 
and they lifted the body and put it upon 
the bed. 

“Touch nothing in the room for the 
time being,” the physician directed. 

“What do you suppose caused it, 
sir?” 

“I do not know,” Richards replied. 
“Persons die in peculiar ways some- 
times. A human heart is a delicate 
organ and easily demolished; it is a 
frail thing, yet life depends upon it.” 

“She always seemed to be so very 
healthy, sir,” the butler offered. “She 
indulged in sports and r 

“She was healthy,” the doctor replied. 
“T examined her less than two weeks 
ago—used to examine her every six 
months—and J remarked to her at that 
time that she had a splendid constitu- 
tion. Her ceaseless social activities did 
not seem to break her down, as is the 
case with so many women.” 

And then Doctor Richards was si- 
lent, conducting his examination. The 
butler, standing against the wall across 
the room, heard the physician grunt 
once or twice as if in surprise, and 
once an exclamation escaped his lips. 
And after a time the doctor raised his 
head, and the butler saw an expression 
of horror in his face. 

“What is it, sir?” the butler asked. 

“Do not ask questions!” Doctor 





bd 








Richards snapped, angrily. “Glance into 
the other room and see if Mr. Sparter 
is all right.” ~ 

The butler obeyed. 

“Mr. Sparter is sitting before the 
window, sir, looking out,” he reported. 
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“He—he seems to be taking it pretty 
hard, sir. I suppose the shock P 

“No doubt,” the doctor interrupted. 
“And there is another sad blow in 
store for him. You have been with 
them since their marriage, haven't 
you?” 

“Yes, sir,” the butler replied, “and 
I was with Mr. Sparter’s father be- 
fore that.” 

“Then you should have the interests 
of the family at heart and should be 
trusted,” said Doctor Richards. ‘I’m 
going to tell you what may surprise you 
—Mrs. Sparter died from poison!” 

The butler gasped, and his face grew 
livid. 

“Poison, sir?” 

“Not so loud! 
selves for a few minutes. 
where you are!” 

The butler remained near the wall, 
looking across the room at the body 
with an expression of horror in his 
face. Doctor Richards went slowly 
around the room, looked at the litter on 
the desk and on the floor below it, in- 
vestigated the things on the dressing 
table, and then glanced toward the but- 
ler again. 

“Why—why did she take it, sir?” 
the servant gasped. 

Doctor James Richards was asking 
himself the same question. He knew 
the poison that had caused Mrs. Spar- 
ter’s death—knew it the moment he had 
looked at the dead lips and had sniffed 
the odor that remained clinging there. 
It was a subtle poison not generally 
known, a poison the mere touch of 
which on the tongue would cause a per- 
son’s heart to cease beating. 

How had Mrs. Gordon Sparter ob- 
tained it? And why had she taken it? 
As far as Doctor Richards knew, she 
had every reason for wanting to live. 
She was talented, rich, popular. There 
was no skeleton in her family, as far 
as the doctor knew, nor in the family 
of her husband. Three years before, 
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she had married for love.. Possibly her 
husband’s unreasonable jealousy had 
caused a minor estrangement, but noth- 
ing serious enough to lead this high- 
spirited woman to take her own life. 

She was not that sort, either, Doctor 
Richards told himself. She was a 
woman who was known to be thor- 
oughly modern. In the event of a 
separation from her husband, she 
would have gone elsewhere and lived 
her own life, perhaps in sorrow, yet 
in peace, 

Doctor Richards walked over to the 
bed and looked down at her again. He 
found that he could not bring himself 
to believe that she had committed sui- 
cide. And the one thing that bothered 
him, aside from a motive for the act, 
was the fact that there was no trace 
of poison remaining in the room. 

There was no tiny, empty bottle to 
be found. There was no small piece 
of paper that could have contained the 
poison in the form of a powder. En- 
velopes and paper were scattered about, 
there were a few letters on the desk, 
that it seemed she had just written and 
prepared for mailing, and that was all. 

Doctor Richards searched the bou- 
doir again, thoroughly, while the butler 
watched, but he found nothing. And 
then the thought came to him that Mrs. 
Sparter had not taken her own life, 
but had been slain by another. 


Yet, who would murder such a 
splendid woman? What could the mo- 
tive be? So far as the doctor knew, she 


did not have an enemy in the world. 
And could it have been an accident? 
Doctor Richards did not think so, re- 
membering the nature of the poison. 
It was not a drug that every person 
could procure. And this was not a 
case of a careless woman taking a 
poisonous powder by mistake for head- 
ache medicine, or anything like that. 
Mrs. Sparter had not used headache 
powders, as the doctor knew very well 
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—she had a sort of prejudice against 
them. 

The poison caused instant death— 
and she had died at her desk. Her 
swoilen and discolored lips and tongue 
told that the poison had touched there. 


And what had contained it? Where 
was the bottle or paper? 
Doctor Richards unlocked and 


opened the door that led from the bou- 
doir into the hallway, and stepped out- 
side. He walked rapidly down the 
stairs to the lower floor, where the serv- 
ants had gathered, and asked for the 
maid, who stepped forward immedi- 
ately. 

“When did you see Mrs. Sparter 
last?” the doctor demanded. 

“She came up the stairs from the 
library and told me that she was going 
out and would not need me until time 
for her to dress for dinner,” the maid 
replied. “I went down the rear stairs 
to talk to the other servants.” 

“Did she act in a peculiar manner?” 

“No, sir; she seemed to act quite as 
usual, sir.” 

Doctor Richards regarded the faces 
of the other servants, and then went 
slowly up the stairs. He closed and 
locked the boudoir again, and walked 
across the room to the telephone, and 
called the office of the coroner. A cry 
caused him to whirl around. Gordon 
Sparter stood in the bathroom door. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

“T am calling the coroner’s office, 
Gordon—sudden and _—sunexpected 
death, you know.” 

“Don’t do that—the publicity 

“T am afraid that it cannot be helped 
in such a case, my friend,” the doctor 
replied. “Everybody will know that 
she died suddenly; and there would be 
greater publicity—and scandal—if we 
did not obey the law.” 

“T—I won't have it 

The doctor hung up the receiver 
without attending to the call, and hur- 
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ried across the room to grasp Sparter 
by the shoulders. 

“I see that I have to tell you now— 
and I was hoping to spare you for a 
time,” he said. “Gordon, prepare your- 
self for a shock—your wife did not die 
a natural death!” 

“What—what is this you say?” 

“She died from poison, Gordon.” 

“I—I don’t understand a 

“A peculiar poison that not every 
man knows about, Gordon, a virulent 
poison of which I happened to learn a 
few years ago while on a tour of the 
world.” . 

But—she . 

“We cannot understand it, of course, 
Gordon,” the doctor said. ‘Perhaps 
she took it by accident, perhaps she 
committed suicide, and, perhaps she 
was murdered.” 

‘But, who——” 

“Don’t you see, now, why I must 
telephone to the coroner and have him 
investigate ?” 

“I—I suppose so. You know what 
is right. But I can’t understand it! I 
can't believe it!” Sparter cried. He 
glanced toward the body of his wife. 

“Go back into your own room, Gor- 
don,” Doctor Richards commanded. 
“Tt will only make it worse for you to 
remain here at the present time.’ 

“The room—we'd better have it 
straightened——”’ 

“Nothing can be touched until the 
coroner arrives,” the physician told 
him. 

“Those papers—letters 

“Nothing, Gordon. Go back into 
your own room. You must try to be 
quiet. I’ll take charge for the present 
and attend to everything. You are not 
yourself, remember. Please do as | 
say.” 

He urged Sparter back into the other 
*oom, and before Sparter realized what 
was taking place, he felt the sharp prick 
of a hypodermic needle in his wrist. 

“You Sparter gasped. 
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“You must remain quiet, and rest!” 
the doctor said. “You'll be a raving 
maniac if you don’t sleep while the of- 
ficials are here. Leave everything to 
me, Gordon. I'll attend to things, and 
remain until you are conscious again.” 

He assisted Sparter to the bed and 
stretched him upon it, sat beside him 
until the narcotic took effect, and then 
hurried back into the boudoir and called 
the coroner and reported the case. 

And then he walked to a window and 
stood looking out toward the street, 
thinking. Finally he whirled back to 
the desk again, and reached for the tele- 
phone directory. He located the num- 
ber he wished, obtained the connection. 

“IT wish to speak to Mr. Terry 
Trimble,” he said. 


CHAPTER III. 
SOME LETTERS. 


HEN the telephone bell rang, 
Terry Trimble looked at the in- 
strument accusingly and __ sighed. 
Though it was four o'clock in the after- 
noon, Trimble was in dressing gown 
and slippers. He had been sitting be- 
side the table in his den, smoking and 
perusing a volume of poetry written by 
an Englishmen whom the critics were 
praising at the moment. 

Billings, his secretary, entered the 
room quietly and stepped to the desk 
to take up the telephone. 

“Before you answer that, Billings, | 
want you to understand a few things,” 
Terry Trimble told him. “Tf it is the 
chief of police, tell him that I have gone 
to Maine to fish and left word that |] 
refused to help his men solve any more 
mysteries.” 

“Yes, sir. 

“If it is some society woman, you 
may say that I am very deep in a case 
and cannot accept invitations at the 
present time, and that, if I ever accept 
an invitation again, I shall refuse to 
tell how | run criminals to earth.” 


” 














“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well,” said Terry Trimble. 
“Now you may answer that call, and 
Jet us hope that the party has called 
the wrong number. I have been trying 
for four hours to ascertain why the 
critics call this poet great, and it is one 
mystery I am unable to solve.” 

The secretary grinned and turned his 
back as he took the receiver from its 
hook. Terry Trimble touched match 
to cigarette and continued reading the 
despised poet as if Billings were not 
in the room and the telephone be!l had 
not sounded. 

“Sir?” Billings said, presently. 

“What is it, Billings?’ 

“Doctor James Richards, sir, and he 
says that it is very important.” 

Terry Trimble sighed and put down 
his book, and took the telephone from 
the hand of Billings. 


“Good afternoon, doctor,” he said. 
“What is troubling you now? Are you 


going to make me work?” 

Billings, waiting in anticipation, 
watched Terry Trimble closely as he 
listened to the words that came over 
the wire. He had been with Trimble 
for three years, and yet he could not 
begin to understand him. This man 
who pretended to be a butterfly at times, 
who relished poets and high-brow 
drama, who dressed almost like a fash- 
ion-plate—this was Terry Trimble, the 
trouble-maker, the man feared by crimi- 
nals as they feared none other! 

Some five before, Terry 
Trimble after a with an uncle 
whose heir he was, had established him 
self as a detective, only he did not call 
himself that. He 
trouble-maker, and explained that he 
sought to make trouble for unscrup- 
ulous persons who annoyed others. He 
had special ways of attending to black- 
mailers, for instance. 

“Cause them so much trouble that 
they'll stop troubling other people,” had 
beén his plan. 


years 


rOW 


termed himself a 
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He had been extraordinarily success- " 
ful from the first, being one of those 
rare things, a born detective. And so 
he became more than a trouble-maker, 
and often helped the police out of a 
tight hole. Billings knew that Terry 
Trimble loved the work, and yet he 
pretended to be bored whenever a call 
to duty came. Billings knew he loved 
it because, while he charged wealthy 
men exorbitant fees, he often worked 
for poor men for nothing. 

“Well, I suppose I'll have to run 
over and look into the matter,” Billings 
heard him “Oh, in about half 
an hour, I suppose! Don’t let that silly 


ass of a coroner obliterate all the 


Say. 


clews.”’ 

And then he put the receiver on the 
hook, put the telephone on the table, 
and got to his feet. 

“We go into action, Billings!” he an- 
nounced, 

Billings knew what that meant. He 
removed Terry Trimble’s dressing 


_gown and slippers, fetched shoes and 


stick and gloves, and _ helped 
Trimble make himself ready—Billings 
was secretary and assistant and valet 
combined, not because Trimble could 
not afford more than one man, but be- 
cause Terry Trimble did not care to 
have too many persons know the de- 
He had learned 


coat, 


tails of his business. 
to trust Billings. 

“Just when I was beginning to solve 
the mystery of that poet, too,” Trimble 
complained. “Order the limousine, 
Billings, and prepare to accompany me. 
Mrs. Gordon Sparter is dead 

don’t know, it seems, whether it was 

ticide, accident or murder. Ordinary 
case, I imagine, but old Doctor Rich- 
ards is a friend of mine. Let us make 
haste, Billings.” 

The secretary had touched the but- 
ton that warned the chauffeur, and had 
put on his own hat and coat. Terry 
Trimble yawned and picked up his 
gloves and stick and followed Billings 





poison 





aduseaas 





vi giaaih 
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slowly through the hall. He even 
stopped to sniff at a bowl of roses 
there—it was his idea of making haste. 

As they rode across the city to the 
Sparter residence, Trimble talked of al- 
most everything except homicides and 
criminals. Billings knew the mood. 
Trimble never bothered about a crime 
until he knew the details. And then 
he worked like a fiend, accomplished 
what seemed to be impossible, and then 
relapsed into an orgy of reading and 
smoking once more. 

They went up the broad driveway 
and from the limousine. Doctor Rich- 
ards met them on the veranda steps. 

“The coroner is here, Terry, but is 
not making any headway,” the physician 
reported. 

“That is as usual, isn’t it?” Terry 
asked. 

“T can give you the details 

“Spare us for the present. Let me 
get my breath,” Terry Trimble im- 
plored. “Billings, keep the chauffeur 
company until I need you. I hope I'll 
not need you at all. Nothing to the 
case, I take it.” 

“This is going to be a real case, my 
boy,” Doctor Richards told him, as 
they entered the house. “Mrs. Sparter 
died instantly, a few minutes after her 
maid left her. The poison is an un- 
common one. I failed to find its con- 
tainer. There is no motive es 

“There always is a motive,” Terry 
Trimble interrupted. “You are looking 
at this thing as a friend of the family, 
and I am looking at it from the outside, 
which makes a world of difference. 
Say no more about it, please—allow me 
to make my own investigation. You 
may say something that will get me on 
the wrong track. A train of thought, 
my dear doctor, is a delicate thing, and 
easily wrecked.” 

Doctor Richards led the way up the 
stairs and to the boudoir. The coroner 
and his assistant were there, but noth 
ing had been touched. They nodded to 


” 














Trimble, who returned nods and then 
went across to look at the body. He 
gave it but a glance, and then turned 
toward Doctor Richards. 

“What caused death?” he asked. 

“A poison, Terry—a poison known 
to but few men. It is found in China, 
has been in use there for centuries.” 

“One of those mysterious poisons of 
the East, eh? Tell me about it.” 

Doctor Richards gave its scientific . 
name, told how it was derived and 
spoke of its effects. 

“One touch of it to the end of the 
tongue, and it causes instant death,” 
he explained. “A bit of it in a cut 
would have the same result. Mrs. 
Sparter had the poison on her tongue. 
The tongue and lips are swollen, are 
purplish and spotted with carmine— 
that is the way this poison works.” 

“She was dead, you say, the instant 
that poison touched her lips or tongue?” 

“No question about 4t. We found 
her sitting at her desk, her head fallen 
forward.” # 

“And you didn’t find the container ?” 

“I did not. The poison could have 
been either in liquid or powder form, 
Terry.” 

“Well, she either committed suicide, 
died from accident, or was murdered, 
eh?” 

“Exactly,” the doctor said. 

“Would she have had time, after 
taking the poison, to dispose of the 
container ?” 

“Absolutely not!” the doctor replied. 
“She died in her chair—was unable to 
get out of it.” 

“Couldn’t she have carried the poison 
—say in powder form—in her hand to 
the chair and then taken it?” 

“No. A damp, perspiring hand 
would have caused action of the poi- 
son.” 

“Must be nasty stuff!’ Trimble ex- 
claimed. ‘Sure you didn’t overlook the 
container ?” 

“Absolutely sure. I searched well 

















for it—was afraid somebody else might 
find it, that a bit of poison remained, 
and we'd have another tragedy.” 

“Um! Well, she didn’t commit sui- 
cide, then,” Terry said. ‘‘Now let us 
consider an accident.” 

“This is a sort of poison one doesn’t 
find in every house,” said Doctor Rich- 
ards. “And Mrs. Sparter was not a 
woman to have a lot of drugs around. 
She seldom needed them. She believed 
in fresh air and exercise more than in 
medicine.” 

“Wise woman! She had to get that 
poison as she sat in the chair, eh?” 

“Yes,” 

“It touched her tongue or lips, and 
she died instantly—didn’t have a chance 
to make a move. Um! No container, 
either! Stuff isn’t found scattered 
around. Looks to me as if she couldn’t 
have done it by accident.” 

“T scarcely believe it was an acci- 
dent.” 

“Then she was murdered,” Terry 
Trimble announced. ‘Now we are get- 
ting at it.” 

“But the motive 

“We have to find the motive, of 
course, and the person who killed her 
—and then our work will be done,” 
Terry Trimble said. “It is very 
simple. Who saw her last alive?” 

“Her maid, as far as we know.” 

“T’ll talk to the maid,” Trimble said. 

Doctor Richards took him to the 
lower floor, and they went to the rear 
of the house, where the servants had 


” 





congregated. The maid was called, and 
Terry Trimble bade her make herself 
comfortable. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Marie Dupont, sir.” 

“One thing I never have been able 
to discover, and that is why so many 
maids call themselves Marie Dupont,” 
Terry said. “You are no more French 
than a German sausage. I’m Irish my- 
self, and I know an Irish girl when I 
see one.” 
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“My—my -real name is Mamie Cas- 
sidy, sir. If you’ve got a French name, 
you always can get a better job.” 

“Lots of sense in that!” Trimble 
snorted. “Makes you a better maid, I 
suppose. Tell me what you know of 
this business.” 

The maid explained how Mrs. Spar- 
ter had dismissed her, how she had 
down the stairs to talk to the 
others, and how the alarm had been 
sounded by another servant. Mrs. 
Sparter had not acted in a peculiar 
manner, she asserted. 

“Know any little secrets 
mistress ?”’ Trimble asked. 

“IT don’t know what you mean, sir.” 

“Did she get along all right with her 
husband ?” 

“As far as I know, sir.” 

“Nothing mysterious about ‘her ac- 
tions, or anything like that?” 

“T think not, sir.” 

“Like her?” 

“T—I admired her very much, sir.” 

“Don't think she had any sort of a 
love affair?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” replied Marie Dupont. 

“Very good. You may go upstairs 
and go about your business, whatever 
it is,” Terry Trimble said. “The coro- 
ner and his assistant are removing the 


gone 


about your 


body. But you are to touch nothing in 
the boudoir for the present.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

Marie hurried away, and Terry 


Trimble questioned the butler. 

“Where were you when Mrs. Sparter 
was found dead?” he asked. 

“Talking to some of the other serv- 
ants, sir, in the rear of the house.” 
“Been here long?” 

“Since Mr. Sparter was marriec 
and I was with his father before that.” 

“Any idea how this happened ?” 

“Not the slightest, sir. It is so ter- 
rible ig 

“Yes, I know. 
mourning until later! 


1, sir, 





Let us save our 
We are trying 








to solve a mystery now. Was Mrs, 
Sparter happy with her husband?” 

“Tt isn’t for me, sir i 

“It is under the present circum- 
stances,” said Trimble. 

“I suppose they were as happy as 
most married couples, sir.” 

“That is. rather an open answer, but 
we'll let it pass. Did you like Mrs. 
Sparter?” 

“She was a kind mistress, sir.” 

“Anything peculiar about her re- 
cently ?” 

“Yes, sir, though perhaps [ shouldn't 
speak of it.” ; 

“Speak of it by all means!” 

“She had been acting rather mys- 
terious, sir, for some time. Her chauf- 
feur told me that frequently of late she 
would drive to a certain corner down- 
town, leave the machine, be gone for 
fifteen minutes, and then return. He 
wondered at it, and | think that he spied 
upon her once, sir, through curiosity. 
He told me that she went to the cen- 
tral post office and mailed a letter. That 
is peculiar, sir—generally the letters are 
placed in a basket in the library, and 
are mailed by one of the servants.” 

“Um!” Terry Trimble grunted. 
“That is all for the present.” 

He went toward the front of the 
house again, Doctor Richards follow- 
ing him. 





“Don’t think she was unworthy, 
Terry,” the doctor begged. “This 


tragedy is not the result of some sordid 
love affair, as the butler’s words might 
lead you to believe. I have known her 
for years S 

“And I’m looking at it from the out- 
side,” Trimble reminded him. “Please 
wait here for me.” 

They had reached the foot of the 
stairs. Terry Trimble ran up the flight 
quickly and noiselessly, and reached the 





door of the boudoir. He knelt and 
peered through the keyhole. 
And then he sprang to his feet, 


opened the door quickly, and was face 
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to face with the maid who called her- 
self Marie Dupont. 

“I requested you not to touch any- 
thing in here!” Terry Trimble said. 
“Leave those papers on the desk alone!” 

“I—there were a couple of letters, 
sir, and | was going to put them in the 
mail.” ' - 

“Her letters?” 

“es; oir." 

“Put them back on the desk. It is for 
Mr. Sparter to say whether they shall 
be mailed now.” 

The maid glared at him for an in- 
stant, then fought to regain her com- 
posure, and then put two letters on one 
corner of the desk, and started toward 
the door that opened into the hall, hold- 
ing her nose high in the air. 

“One moment, please!” Terry 
Trimble exclaimed, stopping her. “I 
said all of the letters, didn’t I? I al- 
ways mean what I say, young woman— 
never waste words. So, suppose you 
place the third letter on the desk also.” 

io ot ee 

“T glanced at the desk when I was 
in here before, and there were three 
letters on it.” 

“But, sir 

“And now I want you to put with the 
other two the one you picked up and 
thrust into the front of your dress. I 
happened to be watching you through 
the keyhole. And then you may sit 


” 





down and give me an_ explanation, 
young lady!” 

CHAPTER IV. 

TRIMBLE AT WORK. 


HE expression on the face of Marie 
Dupont was one of mingled sur 
prise and terror. She turned away 
from the door, holding her hands to her 
breast as if to guard the letter Terry 
Trimble had seen her put there a few 
minutes before. 
Then she walked a short distance 
back into the room and stood looking at 
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the trouble-maker, her wide eyes re- 


guarding him with something like 
astonishment. 

“T—you must be mistaken, sir,” she 
said. 

“Not a bit of it! I saw you pick up 
the letter and put it in the front of 
your dress. If you'd rather I’d arrest 
you and send you to police head- 
quarters, and have a matron search you 
there 

“No! Don’t do that!” she cried. 

She took the letter from her dress, 
tossed it on the desk, and started to- 
ward the door again. 

“One moment, 
commanded. 

He glanced down at the letter. It 
was addressed to Mr. George Winton, 
and the street address was one to be 
found in the poorer part of the city. 
Then he looked up at Marie Dupont 
again, adjusted his monocle and re- 
garded her carefully. 

“Why were you trying to get away 
with that letter?’ he demanded, mo- 
tioning her toward a chair. 

“I—I was bewildered, sir; I didn’t 
know what I was doing, I guess. I’m 
quite sure sf 

“And I am quite sure that you did 
know exactly what you were doing!” 
Trimble told her. “Better tell me the 
truth, don’t you think? Why try to 
get away with that letter and none of 
the others?” 

Marie Dupont was silent for a mo- 
ment. She looked through the window 
and hesitated about making a reply. 

“Don’t take time to make up some 
sort of a story,” the trouble-maker 
said. “It is the truth that I want, you 
understand. It probably will be better 
for you to tell it, and at once.” 

“TJ don’t like to talk about it,” she 
said. 

‘But it happens to be necessary.” 

“Well—I liked Mrs. Sparter, sir. 
She was a kind mistress, was good to 
all the servants, and P 





please!” Trimble 
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“It is the letter I am asking about.” 

“IT am coming to that, sir. I don’t 
want to speak ill of the dead, but Mrs. 
Sparter has been acting peculiarly of 
late.” 

“You told me downstairs a short 
time ago that she had been doing noth- 
ing of the sort.” 

“I—I didn’t want to say anything 
about it, sir. But I suppose I must tell 
now. She—she wrote letters now and 
then, mysterious letters, sir, and mailed 
them herself. She never left them with 
the other mail, for I watched—I could 
not help noticing it.” 

“And what does that signify? Some 
love affair—is that what you are trying 
to say?” 

“I—I was afraid so, sir. Sometimes 
she seemed not to be happy with Mr. 
Sparter. And when I saw that letter 
—you see, sir, it is addressed to a 
stranger, to some man I never heard 
mentioned—I was afraid it was a love 
letter.” 

“T understand. 
take it?” 

“T was afraid that it was a love let- 
ter to a man, sir, as I said, and I didn’t 
want Mr. Sparter to find it and read 
it, now that Mrs Sparter is dead.” 

“You indignantly denied downstairs 
that she could have a love affair.” 

“T didn’t want to mention it before 
the others, sir,” the maid _ replied. 
“Scandal is an awful thing, especially 
in regard to a dead person.” 

“And so you tried to get away with 
the letter because you thought so much 
of your mistress and didn’t want a 
scandal connected with her name?” 
Trimble asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“This letter is addressed to a George 
Winton. Know him?” 

“No, sir,” she said. 

“Never heard Mr. Sparter or his wife 
speak of the man?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“Um! He might be a merchant, or 


But why did you 
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some man she wanted to do work for 
her.” 

“In that case, sir, she would not have 
written personally ; she would have dic- 
tated the letter to her secretary and it 
would have been typewritten. And | 
have seen other letters she wrote, sir, 
addressed to the same man.” 

“Well, you are to be complimented 
in trying to protect the reputation of 
your dead mistress,” Verry Trimble 
said. “But if you happen to run across 
anything else, take me into your con- 
Understand that?” 


” 


fidence. 

“Yes, sir. 

“You may go now. Say nothing 
about this to any of the others. Remain 
around the house, in case ‘I have need 
of you.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Marie Dupont. 

She hurried from the room, and she 
did not look back at Terry Trimble as 
she turned into the hall. Trimble 
picked up the three letters aud put them 
to one side, and then he began examin- 
ing the scraps in the wastebasket, the 
litter of paper and envelopes and old 
letters, searching them well, reading 
now and then, destroying nothing he 
found. 

He put the three letters in his pocket 
and went down into the library. Doc- 


‘tor Richards was there, and Gordon 


Sparter was there also, having recov- 
ered from the effects of the narcotic. 

“f didn’t want a detective,’ Sparter 
was saying. “I am afraid of the pub- 
licity- ——” 

“But the thing must be cleared up!” 
Doctor Richards protested. “It is bet- 
ter for us to have our own man on the 
job before the police get here and start 
prowling around, isn’t it?” 

“{—J suppose so,” Sparter said. 

He accepted the introduction to 


Trimble, and regarded him peculiarly. 
“You have discovered. something ?” 
he asked. 
“Haven’t been at work very long,” 
Trimble replied, adjusting his monocle 





and yawning. “Like to ask a few ques- 
tions, if you care to answer them.” 

“I'll do anything that I can,” Sparter 
said. 

“All these questions are necessary, of 
course, and you must reply to them 
Please understand that,” said 
“You must not re- 


frankly. 
the trouble-maker. 
sent anything.” 

“Very well.” 

“You were on good terms with your 
wife? 

A spasm of pain crossed Sparter’s 
face at the question, but he struggled 
against his emotion. 

“As good terms as the ordinary man 
is on with his wife,” he said. “We had 
our little differences, of course.” 

“T mean there was nothing serious?” 

“No,” Sparter said. 

“Pardon me, but were you ever sus- 
picious of another man?” 

Sparter hesitated a moment before 


” 


replying. 

“I am very jealous by nature,” he 
“Little things look like big 
On one or two 


explained. 
things to me at times. 
occasions | fancied that she was pay- 
ing attention to another man.” 

“Anything serious? Any particular 
man?” 

“No.” 

“Your wife was a very beautiful and 
attractive woman, Mr. Sparter. Did 
you know of any man who was fool- 
ishly infatuated with her, who might 
have had a desire for vengeance be 
cause she repulsed him?” 

“Tf there was such a man, I was not 
aware of it,” Sparter said. 

“Are you being quite frank with 
me?” 

Sparter bowed his head in his hands 
for a moment, and then raised it and 
looked at the trouble-maker again. 

“T will tell you the truth,” he said. 
“But I trust that it will go no further 
unless it proves necessary. I am quite 
sure that, for some time, my wife had 
been writing to some man. She mailed 














these letters herself, and in a clandes- 
tine manner. I come from a proud 
family, Mr. Trimble, and I could not 
think of asking her to explain her ac- 
tions. It grieved me a great deal r 

“And you grew suspicious?” 

“IT am ashamed to say that I did. 
Earlier this afternoon, Doctor Rich- 
ards suggested that I go away for a 
time for my health, and she said that 
she could not accompany me, because 
of social duties. I was of the opinion 
that it was because she did not care to 
leave this unknown man for any length 
of time. She left us to go upstairs and 
prepare to go out—and I was sure that 
she meant to post another mysterious 
letter. A few minutes later she was 
found dead.” 

“Have you ever been in China, Mr. 
Sparter?” 

“T was there for three years when I 
was a youngster. My father had big 
business interests there, and I was 
manager of his Chinese company.” 

“Made a lot of friends and found 
out a lot about the mysterious East?” 

“Naturally; I was young, and it all 
appealed to me.” 





“Ever study Chinese poisons?” 
Trimble shot at him. 

“No. What do you mean? 
insinuating that a 

“T’m just asking questions, Mr. Spar- 
ter. Try to remain calm, please. Do 
you know William Dragnough?” 

“He is my wife’s cousin, a college 
professor who lives in California.” 

“And Mrs. Avery Steele?” 

‘A very dear friend of Mrs. Sparter’s 


Why do 


Are you 


ae 


—went to school together. 
you ask me these things?” 

“T found letters addressed to them 
on Mrs. Sparter’s desk, that is all. 
Here they are.” 

Trimble took two letters out 
pocket and handed them to Sparter. 

“Please do not mail them; I wish 
to examine them first,” - Trimble said. 
“T’ll do so in your presence, of course 


2F ps 


of his 
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Do you know a man by the name of 
George Winton?” 

“Never heard of him,” Sparter said. 

“Ah!” 

“Why? Did you find another letter 
—addressed to him?” 

“T did.” . 

“Let me have it!” Sparter cried. 

Terry Trimble held up a hand in pro- 
test. 

“IT know what you are thinking,” he 
said. “You think this George Winton 
may be the man in whom Mrs. Sparter 
was interested. Please let me handle 
this for the time being.” 

“We'll read the letter 

“T’'ll read it,” Trimble said. 

“T demand i 

“T happen to be in charge of this 
case,” said the trouble-maker. ‘‘When 
T start on a case I keep on until I get 
to the bottom of it. I place the guilt 
where it belongs, regardless of whom 
the guilty person may be. Just let me 
handle this.” 

“But that letter 

“May accuse the murderer,” Trimble 
added. “Your wife died as the result 
of a poison that causes instant death. 
She died at her desk. She had been 
writing letters. It is safe to assume 
that the poison reached her 
when she wet the flap of an envelope 


” 











tongue 


Lycee! 


“Great heavens!’ Doctor Richards 
gasped. 

“You see?” T 
letters must be investigated carefully. 
I'll attend to that. \nd 1 


one ad 


Winton—I'll rip it 


rimble asked. “These 
this 
dressed to George 
open at the bottom and read it.” 
Trimble did as he had said he would 


do. Sparter sank back in 


: e 1 q 1 
his face pale, his hands trembling, and 
Doctor Richards i | 


Terry Trimble 


Dear Georce: I'li do as you say, and | 
hope that things will change for the better 
I think I'll be able to send yo® the money in 
two or three days—I must be careful, you 
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know. Wait in patience. Happiness is not 
far away. I hope you will prove worthy of 
my sacrifice; I feel that you will. 

Mrs. Sparter had signed the letter 
with her first name only. The trouble- 
maker folded it again, put it in the en- 
velope, and returned the envelope to 
his pocket. 

“Give me those other letters,’ he 
said to Sparter. “On second thought, 
I'll slit the envelopes at the bottom, 
leave the letters with you, and carry 
away the envelopes. I want a chemist 
friend of mine to examine them.” 

“But that letter—what was in it?” 
Gordon Sparter cried. 

“That is not for you to know at pres- 
ent, Mr. Sparter. I promise to show 
it to you later, if it amounts to any- 
thing. You'll have to be satisfied with 
that for the time being.” 


CHAPTER V. 


GEORGE WINTON. 


ERRY TRIMBLE left the Sparter 
residence accompanied by Doctor 
Richards, and they walked down the 
avenue a distance while Trimble sent 
his limousine on ahead. He knew that 
the doctor wanted to talk to him about 
the affair. 

“What do you make of it, Terry?” 
he asked. 

“Now, doc, you know very well that 
I never speculate about a case,” the 
trouble-maker replied. “When I have 
solved the mystery, then I'll tell you all 
about it.” 

“That letter, Terry You see, I 
have known Mrs. Sparter since she was 
a girl. I cannot think that she was the 
sort of woman to have a clandestine 
love affair.” 

“You never can tell about women, 
doc, or about men either. I'll let you 
see that letter—in strict confidence.” 

He gave it to the physician, who read 
it and then returned it to the envelope 
and handed it to the trouble-maker. 
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“Tt sounds bad,” he admitted. “But 
I feel sure that we are looking at the 
thing from the wrong angle, Terry.” 

“T’ll soon find out about that,’ the 
trouble-maker promised. 

“It is your belief that Mrs. Sparter 
was murdered?” 

“Certainly,” Trimble replied. 
don’t go asking me about motive, and 
all that. I have a few things to find 
out yet, you know. Well, I'll get into 
the limousine here. Want me to drop 
you some place?” 

“Thanks, no,” the doctor answered. 
“T am calling on a patient in this 
block.” 

Trimble got into his car and glared 
at Billings, who was quite used to such 
actions when the trouble-maker was 
considering a case. He told the chauf- 
feur to drive to a certain office building 
far downtown, and during the drive he 
did not speak a word. But when he 
left the limousine he motioned for Bil- 
lings to follow him. 

They ascended in an elevator and 
walked along a corridor, and after a 
time entered an office. Trimble’s chem- 
ist friend greeted them. 

“T want you to cut off the flaps of 
these three envelopes,” the trouble- 
maker directed. “I want to know, as 
soon as possible, whether any of the 
flaps had been poisoned in such a man- 
ner that a person licking the flap would 
meet death.” 

“That stunt has been done before,” 
the chemist offered. 

“And probably will be often again,” 
Trimble said, dryly. “I am going to 
leave Billings here, and he can bring me 
the result of your labors. Cut the flaps 
off now, and let me have the remainder 
of the envelopes.” 

Five minutes later, Terry Trimble 
was entering his limousine again. He 


“Now, 


gave the chauffeur an address in the 
poorer section of the city, sat in a cor- 
ner against the cushions, puffed at a 
cigarette, and considered the case. 














He di not like the manner in which 
Marie Dupont, the maid, had acted, but 
he was willing to give her the benefit 
of the doubt for the time being, and as- 
sume that she merely had been attempt- 
ing to prevent a scandal about her dead 
mistress. Trimble knew of maids who 
would have done such a thing. 

He considered Gordon Sparter, too. 
Sparter was jealous, and believed that 
his wife had been corresponding se- 
cretly with another man, Would Gor- 
don Sparter slay his wife rather than 
accuse her and let the matter become 
public? Sparter came of a proud fam- 
ily, and was a man who shivered at the 
suggestion of a breath of scandal 
touching it. And Sparter had spent 
some years in China in his youth; he 
might be acquainted with the peculiar 
poison, 

“No use trying to sum up yet,” 
Trimble told himself. 

He glanced through the window of 
the limousine. The car was in a dis- 
trict of _ cheap lodging~ houses and 
cheaper shops, running through narrow, 
dirty streets where ragged children 
played at peril of limb and life. 

Terry Trimble was watching the 
numbers on the buildings, and presently 
he found the one he sought. At the 
next corner he bade the chauffeur stop 
the car. It was quickly surrounded by 
children, to whom Terry Trimble paid 
not the slightest attention as he got out 
and started along the littered walk. 
Iie adjusted his monocle and walked 


slowly. Now and then the ghost of a 
smile hovered at the corners of his 


mouth as he observed some furtive in- 
dividual give him a look of horror and 
hurry away. Those of the underworld 
—-and there were many in this district 
—knew Terry Trimble, and feared him. 

He came opposite the building he had 
noticed, which bore the number Mrs. 
Sparter had written on the envelope as 
the address of George Winton. It was 
a ramshackle, three-story building of 
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an era long past. Trimble knew what 
it would be like inside. Gas jets would 
be burning feebly in the hallways; the 
stairs would creak; there would be 
odors of cooking cabbage and meat 
and strong butter; a fat landlady in a 
wrapper would answer his ring, her 
hair stringing about her head, her apron 
and hands dirty, her face frozen in 
an expression that meant defiance to 
bill collectors. 

Trimble merely glanced at the front 
of the house and walked on toward the 
next cross-street. Could it be possible 
that the exquisite Mrs. Gordon Sparter 
had indulged in a love affair with a 
man who would live in such a place? 
The trouble-maker did not think it 
probable, but reminded himself that 
some queer things happen in the world. 
And there might be some excellent 
reason for a man hiding in such a lo- 
cality, many men did make an attempt 
to hide there. 

He entered a little cigar store on the 
corner, to find nobody in it except a 
middle-aged man who appeared to be 
the proprietor. Trimble purchased a 
package of cigarettes that he never in- 
tended to use, and glanced at the man 
behind the counter. 

“Seen George Winton lately?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t think I know him, sir,” 
came the reply. 

Trimble said no more. He left the 
shop and walked on along the street. 
Either the cigar store man had lied or 
George Winton was not well known by 
that name in the neighborhood. 

The trouble-maker turned and _ re- 
traced his steps. He came opposite the 
building again, went up the 
passed through the front door, and rang 
the bell for the landlady. In a moment 
she appeared—looking exactly as 
Trimble had known she would look. 

The landlady seemed to be impressed 
with the appearance of her visitor. She 
had seen plenty of men before who had 


steps, 








fine clothes—and nothing else—but 
Terry Trimble had something about 
him that stamped him as the genuine 
article. 

“IT am looking for George Winton,” 
Trimble said. 

“T’ll see if he is in, sir,” the land- 
lady said. “Are you a relative of his?” 

“Why do you ask?’ Trimble coun- 
tered. 

“Oh, he was telling me the other day 
that he had some wealthy relatives, sir, 
that is all. He seems to be a very quiet 
and nice gentleman. One moment, 
sir.” 

“T’ll go right up, if you'll tell me the 
way,” Trimble interrupted. 

“The second floor, sir. Goto the 
front of the stairs and knock at the 
first door to the right.” 

Trimble adjusted his monocle again 
and started up the stairs. They 
creaked, as he had known they would. 
So George Winton had told the fat 
landlady that he had wealthy relatives, 
had he? Perhaps George Winton had 
told the truth. Perhaps there was a 
reason for him hiding away in such a 
poor section of the city. 

He stumbled along the dark hall and 
found the door, and knocked. He heard 
steps inside the room, and presently the 
door was thrown open. The first thing 
that impressed Trimble was that there 
was no reluctance in opening that door, 
and it was opened wide, too, not a few 
inches so that it could be closed quickly. 
Evidently the occupant of the room did 
not fear a visit from the police. 

The man who faced Trimble was 
about thirty years of age, tall and broad 
of shoulder, his hair streaked with 
gray, his eyes piercing. 

“T am looking for Mr. George Win- 
ton,” Trimble said. 

“T am Mr. Winton. Will you step 
inside? What business can you have 


with me?” 
There was something of suspicion in 
Winton’s tone, and Terry Trimble was 
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quick to notice it. He walked inside 
the room, removing his hat and allow- 
ing his monocle to drop. Winton closed 
the door and offered a chair—there 
were but two in the room. 

“Have you ever been in China?” the 
trouble-maker asked, suddenly, watch- 
ing the man before him. 

A look of astonishment flashed in 
Winton’s face for an instant as he re- 
turned Trimble’s stare. 

“That is rather a peculiar question,” 
he said. ‘May I ask your name, first?” 

“IT beg your pardon. My name is 
Trimble.” 

“And why do you ask me such a 
question, Mr. Trimble?” 

“T just wanted to know,” Trimble 
said. As a-matter of fact, he was gain- 
ing time to study the man before him. 

“Yes, I have been in China,” Winton 
replied, smiling a bit. “I spent five 
years there, working like a dog for a 
big corporation that used men as ma- 
chinery, chained to a desk id 

“Ah, yes, of course,” Trimble inter- 
rupted. “They all say that. So you 
have been in China.” 

“T have. I was even in trouble there 
once. But, if you have come to me con- 
cerning that, let me tell you that it was 
all settled years ago. I am rather in- 
terested in knowing how you knew my 
name and address, in knowing why a 
man of your sort should come to this 
part of the town and look me up.” 

“My sort?” 

“Well-dressed gentlemen who wear 
monocles are scarce down here,” Win- 
ton said. 

“Rather puzzles you, doesn’t it?” 
Trimble said. “I suppose I had better 
explain immediately. I come from Mrs. 
Gordon Sparter.” 

He watched Winton closely as he 
spoke. Once more the puzzled expres- 
sion flashed through the man’s counte- 
nance, and then a stern look came about 
his mouth. 

“You come from Mrs. Sparter, do 


, 

















you?” Winton said. “I suppose you are 
one of the attorneys for the upper crust. 
So she has sent you to settle things, has 
she? Well, there is only one way she 
can settle it! You might as well save 
your breath!” 

That startled Trimble, but he did not 
betray it. He was still studying Win- 
ton, trying to make a guess at his char- 
acter. 

“You appear to be rather bitter to- 
ward Mrs. Sparter,” Trimble said. 

“If I am, that is my business. I’m 
not sure who you are, you know, and 
I don’t intend to do much talking.” 

“Well, I am glad to say that I am 
not an attorney,” Trimble said. 

“One of her society friends, 
you r 

“T cannot say that I am.’ 

“Well, what are you?” 
manded. 

“Some persons call me a detective,” 
Terry Trimble said. 

Winton sprang to his feet, his face 
flushing. 

“A detective, are you?” he cried. 
“Well, you can’t throw any scare into 
me, let me tell you that! I think you’d 
better get out of here! I don’t need 
your company !” 

“Not so fast, please,” Trimble ob- 
jected. “I am not trying to bluff you. 
I am investigating a certain matter. 
Would you be kind enough to explain 
to me your relations with Mrs. Spar- 
ter?” 

“T’m not talking!” 

“Perhaps it will be to your interest 
to talk,” the trouble-maker said. “You 
are under suspicion, you know.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Win- 
ton cried. 

“T imagine that you know.” 

“IT know one thing—that you can’t 
handle me like a boy and get away with 
it!” Winton exclaimed. “I don’t need 
you meddling in this affair at all!” 

Trimble felt that he was getting into 
deep water. He could not understand 


are 


Winton de- 
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Winton’s talk, did not know what it 
meant. He adjusted his monocle again 
and stared at the man before him, and 
George Winton began to grow nerv- 
ous. 

“Take that confounded glass out of 
your eye and talk straight!” he com 
manded. “I want to know what you 
mean! Who are you, and what do you 
want here?” 

“I wanted, for one thing, to ascer- 
tain whether you ever had been in 
China,” said Trimble. “You have told 
me that you were there for- several 
years.” 

“Trying to dig up that old trouble, 
are you?” Winton asked. “It won't 
do you any good, I can tell you. And 
it has nothing at all to do with this 
other affair. I’m not to be bluffed or 
scared, and you might as well under- 
stand that!” 

“Suppose you tell me how many let- 
ters you have received from Mrs. Spar- 
ter recently.” 

“That is none of your business! And 
you perhaps know, since you come to 
me from her.” 

“IT come to you from her, yet I do 
not know,” the trouble-maker said. 
“She was unable to tell me. When I 
saw Mrs. Sparter last, Mr. Winton, she 
was stretched out on her bed—dead! 
She had died from a Chinese poison ad- 
ministered in a peculiar manner. And 
you have been in China!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A PECULIAR MEETING. 


F‘ JR an instant, George Winton 
merely stared at Terry Trimble, 
aghast, and then he seemed to sense the 
intimation in the trouble-maker’s words. 
He gave a hoarse cry and reeled 
backward toward a small dresser that 
stood against the wall. Terry Trimble 
simply adjusted his monocle again and 
watched the man before him, seemingly 
neither alert nor on guard. 








“You—you say she is dead?” George 

Winton gasped, still watching the 
trouble-maker closely. 

“You are a consummate actor, aren’t 
you?” Trimble said. “You might make 
an excellent income by going on the 
stage—except that you are going to the 
electric chair !” 

“The—chair!” Winton gasped. “I 
didn’t do it—you can’t say that I did!” 

“Plenty of circumstantial evidence, 
my man, and there probably will be 
ample real evidence before I am done. 
Mrs. Sparter has been corresponding 
with you secretly for some time—why ? 
What have been your relations with 
her? Just before she died she wrote 
another letter to you, Winton, and it 
pleads in a manner that makes things 
look pretty dark for you. I guess your 
game is up. Perhaps you'd better sit 
down and tell me the whole thing.” 

Winton gave another cry, like that 
of a trapped animal. He rolled his 
eyes, looked at every corner of the 

room. Then his hand dived toward one 
of the drawers of the dresser, opened 
it, and he whipped out a revolver. 

“You can’t hang anything like that 
on me!” he gasped. “You can’t do it! 
I’m wise to your tricks. You have to 
have a goat, do you? I’m a nobody— 
but you can’t railroad me to the chair!” 

“Why get excited about it?” Terry 
Trimble asked, quietly. “Put down that 
silly gun! What are you going to do 
with it? Going to shoot me and have 
a couple of murders on your soul?” 

“T'i—T’11——” 

“You'll make an ass of yourself if 
you try anything like it,” said the 
trouble-maker. “How far do you sup- 
pose you’d get? Have you an idea that 
I entered the lion’s den in this manner 
without having somebody standing by 
with a red-hot iron? You couldn’t get 
as far as the street!” 

“There are ways 





“Got your getaway already planned, 
have you? That makes it look worse,” 
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Trimble told him. 
gun!” 

By way of answer, George Winton 
walked slowly toward him, holding the 
revolver so that its muzzle menaced 
Terry Trimble. 

“You  can’t—railroad me!’ he 
gasped again. “Get up! Walk to that 
wall—and stand with your hands over 
your head and your face toward the 
plaster!” 

“Going a bit far, aren’t you?” 

“T’m not fooling!’ Winton cried. 
“I’ve been fighting for peace and hap- 
piness for years, and now, when they 
are almost in my grasp, I don’t intend 
to be robbed of them by some dude, 
would-be detective, who has orders to 
get a goat and fasten something on 
him !” 

“But, what are you going to do?” 
Trimble asked. 

“Get up and face the wall, as I 
ordered! I’ll show you what I am go- 
ing to do! I’m going to bind and gag 
you and leave you here. And then I’m 
going to make a getaway, and look into 
things. I’m going to have a fighting 
chance. I’m not going to be taken to 
jail, to have some kid lawyer fuss over 
me and help get me convicted. Face 
the wall!” 

Terry Trimble sighed, allowed his 
monocle to drop, got up from the chair 
slowly, and stepped to the wall. He 
raised his hands above his head and 
turned his face toward the plaster, as 
he had been commanded. 

“Put your hands behind your back, 
and be careful how you do it!” Win- 
ton said with a sneer in his voice. 
“You're a hot detective, I must say! 
I’ve been some places where you’d not 
last three seconds! Put those hands 
back, I say!” 

Trimble lowered his hands and put 
them behind his back. He did not turn 
his head, but he heard Winton opening 
another drawer of the dresser, and he 


“Put up that silly 

















supposed the man was taking out some- 
thing with which to bind his wrists. 

There was a window a few feet 
away, and the shade was partly drawn. 
The dying light of the day came through 
in such a manner that the lower part of 
the window acted as a mirror of a 
sort. Trimble did not turn his head an 
inch, but he did turn his eyes, and in 
the lower part of the window he could 
watch George Winton. 

Winton had taken a ‘piece of rope 
from the drawer of the dresser, also 
several cravats. He was watching 
Trimble closely, and he held the re- 
volver ready for action. And now he 
started moving across the room toward 
the trouble-maker, swiftly and silently. 

“Not a move out of you, or you know 
what you'll get!” he warned. “This is 
a case where a dude detective tried to 
do something and could not get away 
with it!” 

Trimble did not make a move. In 
the window, he watched Winton stop 
just behind him, saw him drop every- 
thing except the revolver and a long 
cravat, knew that the cravat was to be 
used to’ bind his wrists. It seemed to 
Winton that Trimble was shivering with 
fear, and the man who held the re- 
volver sneered again. 

Then he looped the cravat, stepped 
yet closer, and prepared to take a turn 
around Trimble’s wrists. He held the 
revolver in his left hand now, his fin- 
ger on the trigger. 

At that instant, Terry Trimble acted. 
He whirled and sprang to one side. He 
struck, and Winton crashed 
against the wall. In the same move 
ment, the trouble-maker snatched the 
revolver from WVinton’s hand and 
turned it upon him. 

“Taking too much for granted, aren’t 
your” Trimble asked, tossing the re- 
volver to a the room and 
drawing his own automatic from be- 
neath his coat. “Back to the bed!” 
Winton snarled and remained in the 


George 


corner of 
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corner against the wall. The trouble- 
maker sprang forward and grasped him 
by the shoulder. 

“Do as I say!” he commanded. “1 
can toss away this pretty toy and handle 
you with my bare hands! Don’t think 
that I can’t! You have made the fatal 
mistake of imagining that a_ well- 
dressed man must be a mollycoddle!” 

Winton realized that he had made 
just that mistake. He knew, now, that 
Terry Trimble had muscles of steel, 
and he could tell by a glance at the 
trouble-maker’s eyes, which had nar- 
rowed and seemed to be sending forth 
flakes of fire, that Terry Trimble was 
a man accustomed to having his orders 
obeyed. 

Still clutching him by the shoulder, 
Trimble forced him to the bed and 
made him stretch himself upon it. In 
an instant, Trimble had used one of 
the cravats to lash Winton’s wrists to- 
gether. In another moment, he had 
tied the man’s feet with the rope, had 
made a gag from some of the other 
cravats and had affixed it, and George 
Winton found himself helpless on the 
bed, lashed to it, his wrists and ankles 
bound so that he could not move them. 

“There you are!” Terry . Trimble 
said, dusting his hands. ‘Clever rogue, 
aren’t you? And there you'll remain, 
my pretty bird, while I continue my in- 
vestigations for a few minutes!” 

The trouble-maker chuckled, ad 
justed his monocle, walked to the door, 
turned and chuckled again as he saw 
Winton’s flashing, angry eyes, and then 
hurried into the dark hall and closed 
the door after him. He made his way 
swiftly down the stairs and left the 
building. 

“T wonder how long it will take him 
to get Terry Trimble 
himself. “Hope he doesn’t do it too 
quickly,. or yet take too much time 
about it!” 

He hurried to the 
went ‘around it, 


free,” said to 


corner of the 


street, and looked in 
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at the mouth of the alley. He saw Win- 
ton’s getaway—a damaged fire escape, 
and he chuckled once more. He hur- 
ried back to the limousine and gave the 
chauffeur a certain signal that the man 
understood. 

The ragged children scattered, the 
chauffeur started the car, and it ran 
slowly down the narrow thoroughfare. 
Terry Trimble was moved to sudden 
action. 

He drew the curtains of the limousine 
quickly, pressed a button, and an aper- 
ture showed before him. The trouble- 
maker took out a bundle of clothing 
and began changing. 

Monocle, stick, gloves and hat dis- 
appeared into that aperture. He re- 
moved his suit and donned another. 
No quick-change artist in a vaudeville 
theater ever worked as fast as did 
Terry Trimble then. And before the 
limousine had circled two blocks the 
debonair Terry Trimble had disap- 
peared, and in his place was quite an- 
other individual. 

He was dressed in a rough, dark suit 
now. He wore a cap that was pulled 
well down over his eyes. His shoes 
had disappeared, and he wore soft, 
black boots in which a man could walk 
without making the slightest noise. He 
wore a soft brown shirt and a small 
black tie, and his face and the edges 
of his hair had been dusted with a 
powder that changed his complexion 
completely. A few feet distant, he had 
a swarthy appearance; close up a man 
would have believed that Terry Trimble 
had been working in some factory where 
black dust predominated. 

He rapped on the glass before him, 
and the limousine slowed down as it 
turned a corner, and managed to creep 
closer to the curb. Terry Trimble 
lifted an edge of a curtain and peered 
out. The next instant he had opened 





the door and slipped to the street, had 
closed the door again, the limousine had 
gathered speed and started down the 
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street, and the trouble-maker stepped 
to the walk as if from behind it. He 
hunched his shoulders, shuffled a bit 
as he walked, and went on down the 
street. It was dusk now; to a passer- 
by Terry Trimble was a man returning 
home from the day’s work. 

The trouble-maker reached the 
mouth of the alley and watched from 
a position across the street. As it grew 
darker, he moved into the alley itself, 
and crept forward, keeping to the shad- 
ows, until he was within a few feet of 
the old fire escape. 

Five minutes longer he waited, and 
then he heard the sudden squeak of a 
window being raised. There was si- 
lence for a time, and then a dark form 
crept down the fire escape, hung at the 
bottom of it for a moment, and 
dropped to the ground. 

For an instant he crouched against 
the rear of the building, then started 
gliding through the alley toward the 
nearest street. Terry Trimble fol- 
lowed noiselessly, chuckling softly to 
himself. 

“So he thinks he got away!” the 
trouble-maker thought. ‘Now we may 
see something interesting, or we may 
not—but I am quite sure that we shall.” 

It was no difficult matter for Trimble 
to keep his quarry in sight in that dis- 
trict. The streets and alleys were in a 
sort of semi-gloom, and the trouble- 
maker followed easily. Winton walked 
rapidly from block to block, looking be- 
hind him often, stopping at corners to 
peer around them before going on, and 
always Terry Trimble followed, neither 
too close nor too far away. 

And so they came finally to a better 
district of the city, where the streets 
were wider and better lighted. Trimble 
moved up closer, now, for he did not 
wish to lose George Winton in a crowd 
at some corner. 

But Winton seemed to think that he 
had made good his escape from the 
lower end of town. He turned once 




















and looked squarely at Terry Trimble, 
but without recognizing him; he saw 
only a workman making his way home- 
ward after the day’s toil. 

And then Winton got on a surface 
car. Trimble engaged a taxicalb and 
instructed the chauffeur to follow the 
car closely, but a third of a block be- 
hind, exhibiting his shield and a roll 
of bills that gained instant respect from 
the chauffeur. 

The car went through the retail sec- 
tion and continued toward the other end 
of the city. Once, Winton transferred, 
and the taxicab hugged the curb until 
he had boarded the other car and had 
gone on. Far out in the residence sec- 
tion, Winton left the car, and Terry 
Trimble left the taxicab, telling the 
chauffeur to wait for a few minutes 
before going back downtown, in case 
he should be needed again. 

Winton entered a corner drug store 
and went to the telephone booth. 
Trimble watched him from across the 
street, standing in the deep shadows 
cast by a friendly tree. After a time, 
Winton emerged and started up the 
avenue, and the trouble-maker followed 
again. 

Block after block they walked, 
Trimble careful to remain unobserved 
now. The trouble-maker would liked 
to have known what that telephone mes- 
sage had been. But one thing grati- 
fied him—George Winton was making 
his way toward the residence of Gor- 
don Sparter. 

The quarry turned into a cross-street, 
and Trimble continued following, but 
on the other side of the thoroughfare. 
They came to a small park that was 
thick with trees and shrubs, and Win- 
ton turned into it. Trimble crossed the 
street without being seen, and entered 
the park also. He saw Winton walking 
slowly along one of the paths. After 
a time he reached a bench in a dark, 
secluded corner, and there he sat down. 

Terry Trimble made his way forward 
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slowly, careful to make no noise, half 
fearing he would tread upon some 
broken branch that would crack and 
send a warning to the man he was 
watching. 

He came to within fifty feet, and then 
he stretched himself on the soft turf 
and began crawling forward, a foot at 
a time, stopping now and then to watch 
and listen. 

Winton appeared to be growing nerv- 
ous. Now and then he got up and 
paced back and forth before the bench, 
and then sat down again and bent for- 
ward, holding his face in his hands. 

Ten minutes passed, fifteen, and then 
the trouble-maker heard somebody 
else approaching. Winton heard it, too, 
for he was upon his feet instantly, and 
darted behind a tree to the right of the 
bench, and stood there silently. 

The steps came nearer. Terry 
Trimble could see, now, that it was a 
woman who approached. She reached 
the bench and stood before it, glancing 
around. 

“George!” she whispered. 

Winton hissed an answer and stepped 
from behind the tree. He took the 
woman in his arms. 

Stretched on the ground a few feet 
away, Terry Trimble grinned and pre- 
pared to listen to the conversation. He 
did not doubt that it would prove inter- 
esting. 

The woman was Marie Dupont, Mrs. 
Sparter’s maid, who had declared to 
Terry Trimble that she did not know 
a man by the name of George Winton! 


CHAPTER VII. 
MAID BUTLER. 
WIT YN clasped the woman to him 

for a moment, and then led her 
to the bench, and they sat down. 

Terry Trimble was near enough to 
hear what they said if they spoke in an 
ordinary tone of voice, and he did not 
care to run the risk of getting nearer 
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unless it proved absolutely necessary. 
There was no noise save for the rustling 
of the night breeze through the trees 
and shrubs, and even a whisper car 
ried far. 


“Tell me about it,’ Winton was say 


‘There isn’t much to tell,” Marie 
Dupont replied. 
ing to Mr. Sparter in the libra: 
rter went down there for a 








moment to learn what the trouble was 
and then she came back up the stairs 
and told me she would not need me 
until time to dress for dinner. 

“She went into the boudoir and 
he door, and I 


" eae Raasar 
watched her 
through the keyhole. 


locked t 
[ saw her writing 
a letter, and supposed she was writing 
to you and would go out to mail it 
She had on her hat and coat. ‘I saw her 
take a stamp out of the stamp box, 
and then [ hurried away and went down 
the stai 

“T went out into the garden for a 
few minutes, and then came back, and 
one of the other maids found her and 


began screaming She was dead. of 


Winton de 


manded. “Try to think of everything 
Marie.’ 

‘There Wa l big fuss of ourse, and 
oct Richards seemed to take charge 
of thing He put Mr. Sparter to 
leep nd ( lle he cf ne? ind tha 
detec , 

‘W t al let \\ 

n 1. 

He ( {10 l é he d 1 
learn thing. I went up tl ‘its 
he they had i} \I Sj te 
h 1 \ vy ind Pe » 7 ( 1d 7 
| . mite 1 to ret t} }y 1 1 \ ; 
ten to you, to in lse fron 
vetting it. That det lowed me 

d watched through the keyhole. He 
rushed in—he had o tl 


letter in the front of my dress 


“So you couldn’t get away \ 


“No,” she said. 
“Well, what did he say and do?’ 


> 


“Oh, | pulled the wool over his eyes, 


George. [ told him that I knew Mrs. 
Sparter had been writing to some man, 
and believed she had a love affair, and 


that | wanted to take the letter so Mr. 


Sparter would not find it and learn 
the truth. I wanted to protect my dead 
mistress from scandal, I told him, and 
he fell for it.” 

“T wonder what she wro 


e in that 
letter.” 
“IT didn’t have time to read it, of 


course 


“\Vell, that detective did, I suppose 





He came down to my room and c: 
me.’ 

“George!” 

“He asked me a few questions tha 
I didn’t care to answer, of course. II 
got me to idmit that I had been i: 
China, and then he told me that Mrs 
Sparter was dead, from a Chinese poi 
son, and just as good as said that | 
had killed her.” 


“Oh, George!” the girl exclaimed. 
“lle sot the best of me—tied and 
gagged me and went out to make some 
ort of an- investigation. But I man 
ge d to vet free and ; way and tele 
phone you—and here I am.” 
And what e you going to do now, 
(;eorge? What are we both going to 


do?’ Via 1e wailed. 


“T don’t know—we’'ll have to see how 

things come ou Winton said. 

And all our plan Zs 

\ eed gi e up hope ve iid 
\\ fought before, and | 

) ot ’ I'l] kee] out of tl 
de é ig ll right I know a 
pl ice e I can hide And you'll 
h { ireful, Marie—very care 
ful 

I'll vy to be.’ 

‘\ t be! Everything depend 
un \ mn exclaimed. “Go back 
{ e | d for heaven’s sake tr) 
t tural manner. Try t 

















Let me do 
And 


keep your mind off things. 
the worrying and the planning. 
watch out for that detective!” 
“He asked me if I knew a man named 
George Winton, and I told him that | 
did not.” 
“Good; and 
Keep your eyes peeled, Marie—we’ve 
got to get out of this trap.” 


remember that, too. 


But what'll you do, George?” 

“T’ll hide out for the time being, and 
I'll keep busy, too. I'll come here to- 
morrow night at eight o’clock. You 
meet me here if you can, and tell me 
anything that has happened. But don't 
come if there is danger. Be sure that 
the detective is not keeping his eyes on 
you, that he does not follow you. And 
be careful around the house. Don't say 
or do anything that will cause suspi 
cion. 

They got up from the bench, and 
Winton took the girl in his arms again. 
Terry Trimble watched them as they 
embraced. He had decided that he 
would not take Winton into custody 
now. He felt certain that the man 
would be at this spot on the night fol- 
lowing, and he could get him then, if 
he wanted him. 

Arm in arm, Winton and Marie Du- 
pont started down the path toward the 


nearest street. Terry Trimble followed 
at a short distance watching them 
closely. Before they came to the street, 


they separated. Marie Dupont hurried 
toward the Sparter residence; Ge 
Winton dodged from 
shadow across the park, starting his 
journey 


rgve 


shadow to 


to his unknown hiding place. 


The trouble-maker remained stand- 
ing in the dark for some time, for he 


did not care to have either of them see 
him and grow suspicious. When he 
was certain that they had gone some 
distance, he left the park and walked 
boldly down the street. At the drug 
store he entered the telephone booth 
and called his room, and got the chauf- 
eur, 
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Then he walked on down the avenue, 
walked slowly as if he had nothing im- 
portant to do. In time he saw his 
limousine approaching, and gave a sig 
nal. It drew up at the curb near him, 
and Trimble hurried forward, whis- 
pered some instruction to the chauf 
feur, and sprang in. 

The driven up the 
avenue at a moderate rate of speed, 
Presently, the 


limousine was 


its curtains drawn. 
chauffeur heard a rap on the glass be 
hind and turned into another 
street and drove rapidly to 
dence of Gordon Sparter. He stopped 
before the veranda steps, and the door 
of the limousine opened. Out of it 
stepped the debonair Terry Trimble, 
immaculately, his monocle 
screwed into his eye. He waved a hand 
languidly at the chauffeur, who drove 
the side and 
with it there. 

The butler answered Trimble’s ring, 
and conducted him along the hall to- 
ward the library. 

“Doctor Richards has 
and is with Mr. Sparter,” 
said, 

“By the way, what is your name?” 


him, 


the resi- 


dressed 


limousine to one waited 


returned, sir, 
the butler 


Trimble asked. 
“Gregg, sir.” 
“T believe you told me that you had 
been with the family for some time!” 
“Since Mr. Sparter’s marriage, sir, 
and before that I was with Mr. Spar- 
father. My attached 
to the family before me, sir, if it is of 
interest to you.” 
‘Um! Affiliated with the Sparters 


for generations, eh?” 


ter’s father was 


eh? 
“Ves, Sit.” 
“Must like the family.” 
“Naturally, sir. Mr. Sparter’s wel- 
fare is as my own.” 
“One moment, before we continue to 
the library,” Terry Trimble said. “‘Have 
you noticed anything unusual since | 


was here before, anything that might 
be of help to me?” 
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“T believe not, sir. The body was 
undertaking establish- 


returned and 


removed to an 
ment. I suppose it will be 
the funeral held here at the 


1 
residerice, 


sir.” 
“T suppose Mr s. Sparter had a multi 
tude of idole ; 


have, sir, and Mr. 


Sparter has his, too.” 


“She seemed to 


you mean?’ 
“Something like that, 
ter was a lovely lady, but 
Mr. Sparter’s 
“T understood they 
things.” 
“She had wealth in he 
l from a 


“Two sets, 
sir. Mrs. Spa 
S¢ arcely a 
social set, sir.” 
were equals in all 
own name, 


sir, but did not come family 
of such aristocratic 
Sparter’s 

“A marriage like that gener: 
to discord,” the trouble 

“T have noticed that, sir.” 

“Did it in this case?” 

“T am afraid that 
happy, sir, after the 
that is 


standing as Mr. 


y leads 


maker offered. 


they were not 


first infatuation 


wore away, if what you mean. 


As I told you before, there was reason 
to believe that Mrs. Sparter was ng 
an affair with another man. I feel sure 
that Mr. Sparter believed it, too, “for 


he has been suffering much recently, 
drinking a bit te 


It is a shame that such a man should 





19 much, and all that 


be caused trouble and sorrow by a 
yr 9 

“Um!” Terry Trimble said. “Why 
dean’ he speak to her about it?” 

“Mr. Sparter is not that sort of 
man, sir,” Gregg said, with evidence of 
some indignati nl. “Tle ould t¢ 
in silence. If it came to the we { 1 
he would 1 tect his hono1 d that of 
his family, of course - 

“Even going to the length of mut 
der?” Trimble asked 

“Sir? Ido not understand you, 

‘It is of small consequence,” the 


“Just forget it, 


trouble-maker said. 


Gregg. We'll go on to the library 


” 
now. 


Gregg announced him and retired, 
Trimble sat down across the 


and Terry 
bl Sparter and the 


e from Gordon 


ab 


CLOT, 
\nything new?” Doctor Richards 
asked. 

“Dox you 


that I never talk 
I have finished 


know 
about a case until 
Trimble replied. 


‘You might as well drop the entire 


g 
thing,” Sparter said’ “I dread the 
publicity | do not want my name 
dragged through newspapers and 


courts 

Che coroner’s inquest will be neces 
sary,” Trimble reminded him, quietly 
course. We cannot 

The fact will 
caused the death 
of my wife. But the rest-——” 

The public will want to know how 
Trimble told him 
public!” Sparter 


“Of course—of 


+} 


that, naturally. 


come out that poison 


evade 


she ot the poison,” 
“The — terrible 


has the right,’’ Trimble 
wife either committed sui 
murdered. I do not be 


a 
publ 


said. ““Your 


ieve in the accident theory. And she 
pparently had no reason for commit 
ting suicid So we must find the mur 
dere 

Vhy should some person want to 


hards put in 
was no 


take her life?” Doctor R 


‘She had no enemies—there 





ri 

‘There is always a motive—and she 
must have had one enemy, at least,” 
the trouble-maker said. 

That letter—what was in it?” Spai 
ter asked. “To whom was it ad 
dre a 

| e seen the man to whom it was 
.ddressed, and have spoken to him,’ 


’ 
Trimble said. “TI am not ready to say 


anything about that at present, M1 
Sparter. You just try to be as calm 
as possible, and let me handle this 
case sd 

Sparter made a gesture of resigna- 


as much as asking per 








ba 





or i Eiadias — 














™ 





. re ha 


mission, Trimble went across to the 
telephone and called his own rooms. 
Billings answered the call. 

“How about the stuff, Billings?’ 
trouble-maker asked. 

“T got home 
hour ago, sir. 
were examined, sir, 
lutely no 
them !” 

Terry Trimble hung up the receiver 
and sat down in his chair heavily. He 
knew his chemist friend had made no 
mistake. There had been no poison, 
Chinese or otherwise, on the flaps of 
those envelopes. How, then, had Mrs. 
Sparter taken it into her system. The 
trouble-maker’s fine theory had been 
chemical examination. 


the 


with the report half an 
All the envelope flaps 
and there is abso- 
any of 


OISO.;i ON 


trace of } 


smashed by a 
lor a time he remained silent, think- 


ing, while Doctor Richards and Gordon -: 


Sparter conversed in low tones. Terry 
Trimble was puzzled for a moment. 
And then another thought came to him, 
and his face brightened. 

He excused himself and stepped to- 
ward the door. 

“T am going to look at the boudoir 
again,” he said, and jerked the door 
open. 

Gregg, the butler, few feet 
away, walking down the hall. Terry 
Trimble felt certain that he had been 
listening at the door of the library. 


Was a 


CHAPTER 


PECULIAR 


VIL. 
LOOT. 


HE trouble-maker called for no serv- 
ant, but hurried up the broad stairs 

and went immediately to the door of 
the boudoir, which he found unlocked. 
He entered and locked the door behind 
him, draped a small rug over the key- 
hole so that nobody could look in from 
the hall, crossed the room and locked 
the door of the bathroom and draped 
another small rug over the keyhole 
there, snapped on the electric lights, 
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and pulled down the shades at the win- 
dows. 

Then he stood in the middle of the 
room for a moment, plucking at his 
lower lip with thumb and forefinger, his 
forehead wrinkled in thought. linally, 
he sighed, and adjusted his monocle, 
and went over to the desk before which 
Mrs. 

He placed the chair before it, and sat 
down. He touched nothing at first, but 
looked at the litter in the wastebasket 
and on the floor. After a time, he bent 
forward and emptied the wastebasket, 
closely investigated every scrap of paper 
to be found there, and looked at the 
bits of writing. He found nothing that 
interested him, and put the basket to 
one side again. 

He leaned forward, pulled a sheet of 
paper toward him, picked up a pen, and 
made a pantomime of writing a letter. 
He went through every motion, exactly 
as he imagined Mrs. Sparter had done. 
He pretended to address an envelope, 
and then he folded the piece of paper 
and inserted it, and went through the 
motion of sealing the envelope—but ne 
did not touch his tongue to the flap. 

The mythical letter before him, Terry 
Trimble glanced up and saw the stamp 
box on one corner of the desk. He 
opened it and took out a stamp, made a 
pretense of wetting.it and pasting it on 
the envelope—and then returned the 
stamp to the box. Then he leaned back 
in the chair and thought some more. 

“Um!” he said, finally, and a smile 
flashed across his face, and he chuckled 
softly to himself. 

Trimble tossed the envelope back 
with the others, got up, picked up the 
stamp box, which was of polished ma- 
hogany, carved, and studded with jewels 
on the lid, and wrapped it in a bit of 
tissue paper he found. He put the 
box into one of his pockets, and con- 
tinued his examination of the room. 

The trouble-maker unlocked the door 
of the bathroom, then, and entered it. 


? 4 ' ad cd: 
Sparter had died. 
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It was an ordinary bathroom with all 
toilet appliances, and everything seemed 
to be in order. tiad there been any 
evidence there, it was destroyed now, 
hat one of 


for Trimble remembered t 


the maids had discovered Mrs. Spar- 


ter’s body after cleaning the bathroom. 


maid had 


Tle saw now that the been 


thorough in her cleaning. 

He walked on into Sparter’s room, 
snapped on the lights there, and con 
tinued his inve 
peared to be nothing out of the ordi 


medicine 


stigation. There ap 


There was a_ small 
Trimble investigated that, 
but found nothing more than the usual 


nary. 
1: 1 
cavinet, and 


1 


household remedies, and not many of 


those. 
He went back through the bathroom 


1 


again, closing all the doors and turning 


out the lights, glanced around the bou- 
doir once more, then unlocked the hall 
boudoir lights, 


stepped into the hall and closed the 


4 


door, turned off the 


behind him. 


Trimble y 


door 
ent slowly down the stairs. 


approaching from the 





“Not at present, thanks,” Trimble re 








plied | ve been glancing around 
th LE again, ‘ures This case 
Is wher pu I a n fraid to 
sa Perhay \ accident or sui 
de after < | \ 1 tO Speak 
maid a iin before I leave the 
| call her when you wish her, sir.’ 
“Very well, Gregg 
It nble lo iked it hin inteutly for i 
nomeiit, and the butler’s face flushed 
Then the trouble-maker walked into 
e library and d Doctor Richards 
(701 li as 1 i 
T am h ) 1 about some 
hing ut I think I am on the right 
racl al th ce ] unced 
\Who.could have l¢ | Spar- 
ter ried. “\What could have been the 


motive. Trimble, tell me what was in 
that letter! I remember, now, you said 
it was addressed to a George Winton. 
Who is he?) What sort of man is he? 
Perhaps it is just a name—just a name 
ome man used to get letters secretly at 
the general delivery window, in a sor- 


did manner. Oh, I can’t believe it!” 


“Try to keep calm,” the trouble 
maker advised. “Dll let you know 
everything at the proper time. No tse 
in bothering you with minor details 


now, puzzling your brain with things | 
have not solved myself as yet.” 


He sat down again and looked sig 
Doctor Richards. He de 
pended upon the physician to keep Go 


nificantly at 


don Sparter quiet, and Doctor Rich 
ards guessed it. Sparter had picked up 
a letter opener and was twisting it ner 

| fingers. It was a 
highly pol 
with a jewel 


ously between his 
- 


silver-plated letter 
ished, small but 
glistening in the hilt. 

‘A little 


bed again,’ Doctor 


opener, 


heavy, 


then 


was ad 


Gordon, and 


Richards 


dinner 


vising, “Let Mr. Trimble attend to 
everything, and try to get your mind 
off this tragedy as much as possible.” 
“But I cannot get my mind off it!” 
‘That is natural, of course, but you 
must do as I say,” the doctor declared 
“You are not any too well yourself, you 
know \nd you'll have to go to the 


inquest to-morrow or next day.” 
™ have it delayed unti 


[ am eoing to hf 
day after to-morrow,” the trouble 


“T want to finish my in 


‘stigation before they hold the in 
‘Why not have it over with?” Spai 
ter asked. “Why drag it out? I can’ 


1 yourself, Gordon,” the doc 
advised. “Let me go with you to yor 
something there, and J’ll r 


nain until you go to sleep.” 


room eat 


‘You'll give me more confounded 
di gs gf 
‘\ sun 1 


the physician said 


You must sleep,’ 




















The physician helped Sparter to his 
feet and led him to the hall door. As 
they passed out, Terry Trimble made a 
quick movement toward the other end 
of the table. [le snatched up the letter 
opener, handling it by the hilt, wrapped 
it quickly in a piece of writing paper 
that happened to be on the table, and 
put it into one of his pockets. 

Then he picked up his cane, took a 
silk handkerchief from his pocket, and 
polished the cane with it until it glis- 
tened. Cane held lightly by the crook 
in one hand, his hat and gloves in the 
other, Terry Trimble went into the hall. 
Gregg was waiting for him. 

“T’d like to speak to that maid now,” 
the trouble-maker said. “I'll keep her 
only a minute or so.” 

He followed Gregg to the servants’ 
quarters in the rear, declining to have 
the maid come to him. They found 
Marie Dupont talking to the cook, and 
Gregg called her to one side. Terry 
Trimble looked at her closely; her face 
seemed paler than usual, and there was 
some nervousness in her manner. Gregg 
stepped away from them. 

“Miss Dupont, as you call yourself 
professionally, have you noticed any- 
thing new that might be of interest to 
me?” Trimble asked. 

“T am afraid not, sir,” 
plied. 

She had a small biscuit cutter in her 
hand, and as she spoke she refused to 
meet his eyes. Trimble watched that 
biscuit cutter; the manner in which she 
was handling it told him that she was 
frightened and trying to regain her 
composure. He did not doubt it, since 
she had come from her meeting with 
George Winton only a short time be- 
fore, with Winton’s instructions to be 
careful ringing in her ears. 

“Have you been thinking over the 
past month or so?” he said, in a low 
tone. “Can you remember anything 
that looks suspicious in the light of 
what has happened?” 


the maid re 
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“T don’t think so, sir,” she replied. 
She glanced up at him now, put the 
biscuit cutter down on the _ table, 
brushed her hands together, and seemed 
to be her normal self again. She had 
conquered her confusion because of the 
presence of the detective. “The letter 
was all, sir. Did it help you any?” 

“A little, but not much,” Trimble re- 
plied. “Kindly keep your eyes and ears 
open, and, if you discover anything that 
might be of interest to me, let me know. 
You shall be rewarded.” 

“T understand, sir. 

“That is all for this time,” said the 
trouble-maker. “You may go now.” 

The maid turned away gladly, cer- 
tain that this detective was one of not 
much intelligence, since he depended 
upon the suggestions of servants to 
build up his case. 

Terry Trimble’s hand darted forward 
and obtained possession of the biscuit 
cutter, which went into one of his 
pockets, Gregg turned toward him, to 
conduct him to the front of the house 
again. 

“T am done here for the time being, 
Gregg,” the trouble-maker told the 
butler, as they reached the front hall. 
“Let me know if anything of interest 
happens.” 

“Certainly, sir,” the butler answered. 

“Hold my stick, please, while I draw 
on my gloves.” 


” 


Gregg held the stick. Trimble drew 
on his gloves, slowly, talking the while 
about ordinary things, screwed his 
monocle into his eye, took his stick 
again, and thanked Gregg. He hurried 
out to the limousine and ordered the 
chauffeur to drive him home. 

His pockets were filled with peculiar 
loot. He had Mrs. Sparter’s stamp 
box, Sparter’s letter opener, and had 
even stolen the cook’s plebeian biscuit 
cutter. 

Terry Trimble was chuckling as the 
chauffeur drove the big limousine rap- 
idly across the city, down the broad 
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avenue, and to the fashionable apart- 
ment house where Terry Trimble had 
his suite. 

“There is nothing to any case,” he 
assured himself. ‘All simple if a man 
knows how to go about it. One day | 
hope to get a real thrill by being con- 
fronted with a genuine myste Only 
a question of elimination n That 
is, of course, if I am making a correct 
deduction.” 

He made a 


ry. 
V 


face at himself in the 


+ 


mirror, then allowed his monocle to 
drop. 
“By George, maybe I am not making 


a correct deduction!” he told himself. 

“In that case, this beastly business will 

bother me a few days longer, and I'll 
» > 

never finish that book of alleged poetry 

I guess I'll have to try a_ bluff—yes, 

I’m quite sure of it!” 


CHAPTER FX. 
AN UNEXPECTED ATTACK 
ILLINGS was waiting when Terry 
Trimble arrived, and hurried for- 


ward with the dressing gown. 

“Order something from the cafe he 
low, Billings,” the trouble-maker said. 
“We'll eat as we work.” 

Trimble began emptying his pockets 


placing his loot on the table before him 


“And get out the fingerprit out 
Trimble ordered. “Don’t touch that 
11; " 1 ' ’ : 
cane, Billings, confound it! I’ve go 


prints on it that I want to examine.” 
ey . 


Very well, sir,” Billings 
“Telephone our chemist friend and 
tell him «that 


° +c re4 ° 9 


in about an hour and ahalf. If he isn 


he must be at his office 


I'll have a row with him. I want some 


quick action. 
Billings hurried away to attend to 


these things, and Terry Trimble 
wrapped the letter 
box, placed the biscuit cut 


opener 


them, and put the cane carefully on one 


end of the long table. He was not 
hosing sows there: wae i] 
( Cix ig now, th e wa i i 


in his face, an expression that Billings 
saw and recognized—it meant that 
Terry Trimble was hot on the trail. 
Billings put out the fingerprint ma 
terial, and presently placed a light din 
ner on one end of the table. But the 


ld, and was not eaten 


dinne grew ct 


On the polished surface of the stamp 


box, Terry Trimble had developed 
fingerprints. On the letter opener | 


had those of Gordon Sparter, on the 
biscuit cutter those of Marie Dupon 
on the cane those of Gregg, the butler 

Then he began comparing them with 


g 
the prints on the stamp box, now and 
then sitting | 
ing at his lower lip, as he always did 
when he wi After a time he 

1 


rot up and paced the floor, while Bil 


ick in his chair and pluck 
s puzzled. 


lings remained quietly in one corner of 
the room, ready to be of assistance 
y knowing better than to speak at 
again!’ the trouble 
maker ordered, and Billings touched a 
button that warned the chauffeur in the 
garage at the end of the block. 

Get ready to accompany me!” 
Trimble ordered, | be; 
ting on his coat. He left the arti 


aiter looking at t 


began 


again, and 


ea Ing o 
Ten 1 later he wa 
]i SIT 3 ws atl hi 
‘hauffeur had his instruction 
d is. traffi rit! 
\"\ ild j t ()y ‘ nore h 
he po e a, th ity l 
le t before the buil 
it Vinton had | 
mb hurried insid 
¢ t id on more the 
re hin 
shout?” Trimble a 
: him since you we 
h he day, sir,” the | 
i ind see, Cri 
said he landlady 
Vel _ sir.’ she said, bowi 

















For that bill, Terry Trimble 


again. 
could have entered and investigated 
every room in the house without pro- 
test from the fat landlady. 


The trouble-maker hurried up the 
stairs and knocked at the door. There 
was no answer. [le unlocked the door 
with a skeleton key and threw it open, 
holding his automatic in his left hand. 
George Winton, evidently, had not re- 
turned. 

Trimble struck a match and lighted 
the gas, and looked around the room. 
He went immediately to the dresser and 
contemplated the things he found there. 
George Winton had left in a hurry, and 
had taken nothing with him apparently. 

There was a small 
dresser, smeared with fingerprints, and 
that. He picked up a 
nickeled box that had contained a stick 
of shaving soap, too, wrapped the ar- 


mirror on the 


Trimble took 


ticles in a towel, and thrust them into 
his pocket. Then he extinguished the 
light and hurried out to the limousine. 
He did not see the landlady again. 

He directed the chauffeur to take him 
to an undertaking establishment, and 
sillings looked at him in wonder, with 
some coming. 
When they reached the place, Terry 
Trimble had an with the 
undertaker, and a short time later had 
made prints of Mrs. Gordon Sparter’s 


inkling of what was 


interview 


dead fingers. 

Then he decided to return to his 
suite again. It was evident to Billings 
that he had changed his original plan, 
since he had asked, the secretary to 


accompany him, but had not used him. 


1 


When the apartment house was reached, 
Trimble bade the chauffeut 
hurried up with Billings. 
Once more he worked with absorbed 
concentration, Ile developed finget 
prints on the mirror and box he had 
taken from Winton’s room, and then 
he sat back and regarded them, in- 
spected the ones he had taken from 
Mrs. Sparter’s fingers, looked carefull 
3k DS 


] 


wait, and 
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at the stamp box again, and _ finally 
sighed in contentment. 

“Billings, I hope that we are near 
the end of the chase,” he said. “It all 
depends upon a little theory of mine, 
and that chemist friend can wreck it, 
as he already has wrecked one. We'll 
go to see him now, Billings, and get 
something to eat later. Telephone his 
office and see if he is there.” 
billings did and announced the the 
chemist was waiting. 

“You need not go along this time, 

the trouble-maker said. “IU 
not need you. The only thing that is 
bothering me with this case now is that 
| cannot wind it up to-night. I have to 
wait until to-morrow night, Billings, 
and all that time I cannot 
course, since my mind will be full of 
It is a hard life, Billings.” 
descended in the elevator 
again, got into the limousine, and 
ordered the chauffeur to take him to a 
certain building downtown. 
\When he reached it, he went up to the 
‘| office, and the chemist met 


Billings,” 


read, of 


the: case. 


Trimble 


business 


chemist’s 
him at the door. 

“So you didn’t find poison on those 
envelope flaps,” Terry Trimble said. 

“Not the slightest trace of it, Terry. 
Did the fact wreck a case for you?” 

“Tt didn’t exactly wreck a case, but it 
fine theory,” the trouble 
maker replied. “I’ve got some more 
work for you to do, and Heaven help 
you if you fail me this time.” 

Trimble took from his pocket the 
stamp box that had belonged to Mrs. 
Sparter. He took out the 
velopes that had contained the last let 
ters she had written, too. And then 
he motioned for the chemist to go into 


wrecked a 


three en 


his laboratory, and followed him there. 


he trouble-maker explained at 


length, and the chemist’s face grew a 
little pale, and then he laughed nervy 
ously, 


with these 
“They are 


“{ don’t like playing 
Chinese poisons,” he said. 
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entirely too sinister to suit me. But if 
it is necessary, I'll go ahead.” 

“It’s necessary,” Trimble said. 

He lighted a cigarette despite a sign 
that said there was to be no smoking 
in the laboratory, and watched his 
chemist friend go about his 
Terry Trimble was nervous and appre- 
hensive, but he did not betray the fact. 
The cigarette was consumed, and he 
lighted another, and smoked on. ‘The 
chemist did not speak, but bent over his 
bench, working carefully, a mask over 
his face. 

After a time, he straightened and 
drew a long breath, and then whirled 
around to face the trouble-maker. 

“Well?” Trimble asked. 

“You guessed it, Terry; you are 
right.” 

“Which one, please?’ 

“This one,” replied the chemist. 

He handed Terry Trimble one of the 
three envelopes. The trouble-maker 
glanced at it, and then a smile flashed 
over his face. He went toward the 
bench and pointed:to the stamp box. 

“And therer” he asked. 

“Nothing, Terry. I’m sorry.” 

The trouble-maker’s reply surprised 
the chemist. 

“T am not sorry,” he said. “That is 
the answer I wanted you to make, 1 
didn’t want you to find anything there.” 

Still chuckling, Trimble wrapped up 
the stamp box and slipped it into one of 
his pockets again. 

“My friend, all crimes are simple 
when a man looks at them from the 
right angle,” he said. “When a crime 
is committed there always is a crimi- 
nal. That criminal always leaves a 
trail. That’s old stuff, but it is true. 
There always is a motive, unless it is a 
case of some poor, crazed devil just 
running amuck. Find the motive and 


work. 


> 


the criminal, and the crime is solved— 
that’s all there is to it.” 
“Tt sounds easy, but a lot of fellows 


seem unable to work it out that way,” 
said the chemist. 

“They don’t go at it right—that’s all,” 
Trimble declared. “They neglect to 
use their brains, Take this case, now 
—but I'd better not talk about it yet. 
| have to throw a little bluff, and it 
may not work, and I have several other 
things to do before I am sure.” 

“Mrs. Sparter was murdered?” the 
chemist asked. 

“Yes; I don’t mind telling you that 
much.” 

“And the man who did it—— 

“Did I say it was a man? I did not. 
And I am not saying at present whether 
it is @ man or a woman. Since you 
have done so much for me, Ill come 
around in a few days and tell you all 
about it. Going to leave now? I'll 
drop you at your home, or where you 
say. I haven’t any more work to do 
until to-morrow evening.” 

“T’ll be with you in a few minutes, 
Terry, as soon as I put some of these 
chemicals away. It won’t do to leave 
them scattered around; some of them 
are dangerous.” 

“In that case, I'll go out into the hall 
and smoke,” the trouble-maker replied. 
“Those confounded chemicals of yours 
do not smell exactly like perfume, 
either. If I’m not in the hall, I'll be 
down in the limousine.” 

Trimble stepped from the office, clos- 
ing the door behind him, and started 
for the elevator. There was but little 
light in the hall, only a single incan- 
descent glowing before the elevator 
cage. Trimble struck a match and ap- 
plied it to the end of a fresh cigarette, 
and then decided that he would descend 
and wait in the fresh air below. He 
put out a finger to ring the bell for the 
elevator. 

A quick step sounded behind him. 

Trimble’s caught it, and he 
sprang aside quickly, like a cat. <A 
blackjack swished through the air and 
missed his head by a fraction of an 


” 


ears 





- 
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inch. The trouble-maker had whipped 
out his automatic, and had whirled 
around to find himself confronted by a 
man who had a cap pulled down over 
his eyes and his coat collar turned up, 
almost hiding his face. 

Events happened quickly, 
Having missed, and fearing capture, 
Trimble’s assailant hurled the blackjack 
at the trouble-maker’s head, and _ it 
crashed over Trimble’s left eye. He 
fired, but his antagonist had darted to 
the stairway and was plunging down 
the steps. Staggering from the blow 
he had received, Trimble reached the 
head of the stairs and fired again at 
the fleeing form and missed. 

The chemist rushed from his office. 
The elevator man below heard the shots 
and started up swiftly. Terry Trimble 
vas standing against the end of the 
elevator cage, holding one hand to his 
bleeding head. 

“Swung at me and missed me,” he 
explained. ‘“There’s his blackjack—it’s 
a new one. Shot at him and missed. 
And he got out, of course, while the 
elevator was coming up—got out with 
out being seen.” 

“This is a bad business, Terry,” the 
chemist said. 

“On the contrary, it is a good busi 
ness, and helps prove my little theory,” 
the trouble-maker replied. “You see, 
my friend, I happened to recognize the 
chap, though perhaps he feels sure that 
I did not.” 


CHAPIORN X. 


PRISONERS 


then. 


HE cut on his head having received 
the attention of a physician, Terry 
Trimble ate an excellent dinner, and 
joked with Billings as he did so; and 
then he went to bed and slept like a 
child, 

He did not get up until almost noon, 
which surprised Billings some, for 
Trimble was an early riser. 

“Stayed in bed as long as [| could,” 
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he explained. ‘“Can’t do anything until 
evening, and dare not read and take my 
mind off the case. Have to take a rest 
after this, I suppose. Swing the tele- 
phone over this way, Billings.” 

Trimble called the Sparter residence 
and got Doctor Richards on the tele- 
phone. 

“Tow is Mr. Sparter?” he asked. 

“Very nervous, Terry, and suffering, 
evidently, but otherwise he seems to be 
all right.” 

“T want you to do something for me,” 
the trouble-maker said. “At nine 
o'clock to-night, | want Mr. Sparter in 
his library, and 1 want Gregg, the 
butler, and Marie Dupont, the maid, 
there also, or at least in the house where 
I can get them to answer questions.” 

“T'll arrange, Terry. Is there any 
news?" 

“You sure do like to ask questions, 
don’t you, doc? But I'll tell you this 
much—I hope to clear up this case at 
nine o'clock.” 

The afternoon seemed a long one to 
rerry Trimble. 
for a time, and talked to Billings a great 
deal, and had another visit from the 
examined his head. 
with Billings, and 


Ife played the piano 


doctor, who He ate 
dinner in the suite 
continued to joke-and smile and chuckle 
now and then. 

“T want you to go along with me this 
evening, Billings,” he said, about seven 
“We may experience a little 
rough weather, so be prepared.” 

Billings knew what “rough weather” 
meant, that Terry Trimble expected to 
handle somebody bodily. He prepared 
ior it by putting on an old, dark suit 
and slipping an automatic and a pair 
of handcuffs into his pockets. Then 
he ordered out the limousine, at 
command, and they went 
down and got into it. The address 
Trimble gave the chauffeur was a cor- 


o'clock, 


Trimble’s 


ner, far up-town 
The trouble-maker had little to say 
during the journey, and Billings knew 
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better than to ask questions or offer 
advice. The limousine stopped at the 
proper corner, and Terry Trimble and 
Billings got out, the former ordering 
the chautfeur to drive down the avenue 
and be back at the Sparter residence 
at ten o'clock. 

Then he motioned 
low, and led the way down the street, 
Block 


for Billings to fol- 


keeping well in the shadows. 
after block they waiked, and 
time approached the little park where 
Trimble had seen George Winton the 
night before. 

“T’m expecting a certain man to keep 
an engagement here with a_ certain 
young woman,” the trouble-maker ex- 
plained. “We are to capture them both 
with as little violence as possible, and 
in good condition. The man may prove 
to be a bit rough, Billings.” 

“T’ll be ready for it, sir.” 

“No noise, now. We've got to creep 
up to a certain bench, and we want to 
be sure that our man is not in the 
neighborhood watching, and able to see 


aiter a 


” 


us. 

Again Terry Trimble led the way, 
and Billings followed him without the 
slightest noise. They approached the 
hench from the rear, stopping now and 
then to listen, and finally they stretched 
themselves on the ground and crept 
forward. A soft hiss from Trimble 
caused Billings to stop. 

They eould see the bench by the light 
that filtered through the trees from the 
nearest cluster of are: Trimble 
glanced at the radium dial of his watch, 
and made sure that his automatic was 
ready. And so they waited, silently, 
ears strained to catch the faintest sound 
that would tell of the approach of a 
human being. 

They heard steps after a time, and 
Marie Dupont approached the bench. 
She walked slowly up and down the 
path before it. 

“George!” she whispered. 

There was no ans 


ct 


wer, and she sa 


down on the bench, waiting. Several 
minutes passed, and then a dark shadow 
slipped across the path and went toward 
her. 

“Marie!’’ 

“George, I was frightened. Why 
wasn’t you waiting?” 

“IT saw you Marie, but | 
wanted to make sure there was nobody 
else around, that I had not been fol- 
lowed.” 

“What 
George?” 

“Hiding ali day. Anything new?” 

“That detective has not been to the 
house to-day, George, but I think that 
he telephoned to Doctor Richards once. 
And Doctor Richards told all the serv- 
ants that he wanted them to be in the 
house to-night about nine o’clock. So 
I'll have to hurry back, or they may 
What does it mean, 


come, 


have you been doing, 


grow suspicious. 
George?” 

“A lot more fool questions, I sup- 
pose. You be careful Marie. You 
know what it might mean if they pump 
anything out of you.” 

“T'll be careful, George—you know I 
shall! They'll get nothing out of me!” 

“Then you hurry back to the house, 
Marie, so you'll not be missed. Try to 
meet me here to-morrow night at the 
same time, and maybe things will be 
different by then. I'll try to think up 
And don’t worry too much, 


something. 
for it might be noticed 

At that Terry 
reached out and touched Billings on 
the arm. They moved together. They 
sprang to their feet and rushed for- 
ward, and Trimble grappled with 
George Winton, while Billings sought 
to get out his handcuffs. 

But ‘Trimble was recognized, and 
found that he had a fight on his hands. 
Winton was not to be taken without 


Trimble 


instant, 


putting up a struggle. One cry of rage 
came from his throat, and he fought 
like a maniac. But the trouble-maker 
him and hurl him to 


managed to trij 
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the ground, and Billings left the girl 
and rushed forward, the handcuffs in 
his hands. 

Winton had taken a revolver from 
his pocket, but Trimble tore it from his 
grasp and tossed it aside. Billings man- 
aged to get on the handcuffs while 
Trimble held Winton by the wrists. 

And then a feminine. whirlwind de- 
scended upon them, Marie Dupont 
fighting and kicking and scratching and 
shrieking—a wild woman trying to 
fight for her man. 

Billings managed to get to his feet 
and clasp her in his arms, but still she 
fought. And aiter a time, seeing that 
Winton had ceased to struggle, she 
stopped fighting, and burst into a tor- 
rent of tears. The trouble-maker 
forced George Winton to his feet. 

“You put up a pretty good fight, but 
the odds were against you,’ Trimble 
said. “Got anything to say?” 

“I’m not talking now.” 

“Perhaps it is just as well. [am go 
ing to take you to the Sparter resi- 
dence, and there we'll have some ex- 
planations. You bring the girl along, 
billings; she’s in this as much as the 
mati,” 

“She ain’t got anything to do with 
it!” Winton snarled. 

“Well, she told me she didn’t know 
a man named George Winton, and yet 
she seemed to be well acquainted with 
him to-night—and last night. Oh, yes, 
[ saw you last night! You escaped be- 
cause I wished it, and [ followed you 
here and listened to your conversation 
with her. You said some damaging 
things, if you'll remember.” 

He forced Winton along the path to- 
ward the street, watching him closely 
and continually, and Billings followed 
with Marie Dupont, who was sobbing 
now. They went along the street to 
the avenue, and turned up that, and 
finally reached the Sparter house. 
the bell, and Gregg 


Terry Trimble rang 


opened the door. Even the self-pos- 
sessed butler showed his surprise. 

“Mr. Sparter and Doctor Richards in 
the library?” Trimble asked. 

“Ves, a.” 

“We'll go there, then.” 

Gregg led the way, threw open the 
door of the library, and announced 
them. Doctor Richards and Sparter 
sprang to their feet as the four entered. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,’ Terry 
Trimble said. “And you, Gregg, come 
in and close the door, I may have need 
of you.” 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE GUILTY ONI 
HE trouble-maker arranged them on 
one side of the room to suit his 
purpose, bade Marie Dupont cease her 
sobbing, and then stepped forward to 
the table. He put upon it the stamp 
box, the biscuit cutter, the letter opener 
and his cane. The things had been 
spilled and handled during the fight 
with George Winton, but Trimble did 

not care about that now. 

“Now, we'll settle this little affair,” 
he announced. “I take it that we all 
know how Mrs. Gordon Sparter died. 
She was murdered—it was no case of 
accident or suicide. Death was caused 
by a certain Chinese poison, Its ac- 
tion was instantaneous. She died be 
fore her desk as she finished address- 
ing and stamping a letter. 

“Doctor Richards found no trace of 
anything that might have contained the 
for granted that 
flap of an 


poison, and so [ took 11 
it had been put upon the 
envelope, and that Mrs. 
touching the envelope flap with her 


Sparter in 


tongue, received death. 

“IT was wrong. I took the letters I 
found on her desk, and had a chemist 
examine the flaps. None of them had 
been touched with the poison. That 
puzzled me for a moment, and then | 
had another thought—that the poison 
had been on the back of a stamp.” 
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Doctor Richards uttered an excla- 
mation and sat forward in his chair. 
Gordon Sparter’s face was ashen. 
George Winton sat with his head 
bowed, and Marie Dupont was weeping 
softly and held her handkerchief be- 
fore her eyes. Gregg was standing like 
a statue at the door, listening to the 
trouble-maker’s words. 

“IT carried the stamp box away,” 
Terry Trimble continued, “I had the 
stamps in it examined, but none of 
them showed a trace of poison, Then 
I had the chemist examine the stamps 
on the three letters I found on Mrs. 
Sparter’s desk. And on one of them we 
found the poison. Mrs. Sparter, fin- 
ishing and sealing the letter, had 
touched her tongue to that stamp, had 
stamped the envelope—and had dropped 
forward dead! 

“Then I knew how the crime had 
been committed. But I had to find a 
motive, and find the murderer—or mur- 
deress. The letter to which the fatal 
stamp had been attached was directed 
to George Winton—that man there!” 

Gordon Sparter sprang to his feet. 

“So you are the man!” he cried. 
“You are the man to whom my wife 
wrote secret letters! You are the snake 
that ruined our happiness is 

“Please sit down, Mr. Sparter!” 
Terry Trimble said, firmly, nodding to 
Doctor Richards to see that he did so. 
“Let me continue my story, and then it 
will be time for you to speak. I found 
this George Winton and investigated 
him. He had been in China, and so 
perhaps he knew of this unusual poi- 
son. He had been in trouble there. 
The letter itself said that Mrs. Sparter 
would procure some money in a few 
days, and bade George Winton be pa- 
tient, that happiness was not far away. 

“That was plain, of course. It looked 
as though Mrs. Sparter had become in- 
fatuated with this man, and was pre- 
paring to get her hands on what cash 
she could, and elope with him. Happi- 





ness was not far away, she had writ- 
ten. 

“Perhaps this George Winton 
doubted it. Perhaps he reasoned that 
she was slipping through his fingers— 
that she would balk at the last moment. 
Perhaps he was a bit afraid that she 
would repent and tell her husband, and 
that Winton would be caused serious 
trouble. Perhaps they had a quarrel, 
and Winton did not know that she 
would change her mind and write that 
last letter to him. 

“We will assume that such was the 
case, that George Winton gained access 
to her boudoir, which would not be a 
difficult matter, that he put the fatal 
poison on some of the stamps in the 
stamp box—and then waited for her 
to find death.” 

Sparter gave another cry and sprang 
to his feet again, but the doctor thrust 
him back into his chair, and whispered 
to him. 

“It looks as if George Winton will 
make a trip to the electric chair,” 
Trimble went on. “And Mrs, Sparter’s 
maid, an accessory—let us say that 
Winton procured the poison and the 
maid put it on the stamp, as she had 
every opportunity to do. She was in 
love with Winton, too, and eager to re- 
move a rival. After Mrs. Sparter’s 
death, she tried to steal the letter to 
Winton. She told me that she did not 
know him, yet they are sweethearts 
without “ 

“She didn’t have anything to do with 
it!’ Winton shrieked. 

“It will take more than your de- 





nial—— 

“And I didn’t have anything to do 
with it!” Winton cried again. ‘You 
can’t railroad me to the chair. I never 
killed her! Why, she—she was my 
half-sister !” 

There was silence in the room after 
that announcement. And then Gordon 
Sparter laughed, horribly. ~ 

“My wife had no brother or half- 
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“This man is telling 


brother,” he said. 
a lie—he is crazed with his guilt 

“T’m telling the truth! Listen! You 
have to listen to me—it is my right!” 
Winton cried. “I can prove everything 
that [ say——” 

“We'll listen,” the trouble-maker in- 
terrupted. 

Winton gasped, tried to control him- 
self, and then poured forth a torrent 
of words. 

“She was my half-sister. That 1s, 
we had the same father, but—I—I was 
a—a natural child,” he said. “Her 
father, and mine, did the right thing, 
and, after my mother died, he sent me 
to China, got me a good position with a 
big firm there. But I was young and 
irresponsible—I left the place and went 
with another firm. 

“Maybe you don’t know China. If 
you’re a white man there, you have to 
play the part—and that takes money. I 
didn’t have the money. And so I took 
it—and got into trouble. I served time, 
and when they let me out I worked my 
way back to the United States. I came 
here, and I communicated with my half- 
sister. 

“Shé knew the story, and seemed to 
pity me. She gave me some money 
and I went South and started in busi- 
ness. And there I met Marie. We 
grew to love each other. But my busi- 
ness did not turn out well, and [ had 
an accident and had- to go to the hos- 
pital. When I came out again, there 
wasn't any business—the creditors had 
taken it. 

“We managed to get here, and I had 
an interview with my sister. She gave 
Marie a position as her maid, and said 
that she would help me again. I—I 
threatened her, and | am ashamed of it 
now. She was the wife of a proud 
man, who came from a proud family. 
She was afraid he would learn of the 
skeleton in the closet, and [ plaved upon 
that fear. 

“She refused to meet me again, say- 





ing that she was afraid, but she wrote 
to me and sent me money. I tried to 
get a job, but could not. And a few 
days ago | found a firm that wanted a 
man in China, and that fitted me. I 
gave her as a reference, and they ac- 
cepted the reference, because they knew 
that Mr. Sparter was interested in busi- 
ness in China, and they took it for 
granted that I had worked for him. 
And then I told her that I wanted to 
marry Marie and go there, and start 
anew. I asked her for the money. I 
vas waiting for her answer—and I 
heard of her death. 

“T never killed her. 
I’ve got letters that will 
show it all, proof that I was her 
father’s son. I just wanted peace and 
happiness, wanted to marry Marie and 
go to China and try to make something 
of myself after all the mistakes I had 
made. That’s the truth. I never killed 
her! You can’t railroad me to the 
chair !” 

There was silence for a 
save for Marie Dupont’s sobbing. 
then Gordon Sparter gave a sigh. 

“So that was it,” hewaid. “She was 
afraid that | would resent such a thing. 
It was a brother—not—not a lover. If 
you can prove your words, Winton, I'll 
do as she would have done. You shall 
go to China with Marie, and have your 
chance.” 

Winton did not answer; his head was 
in his hands again. 

“But we have not solved the mur- 
der,” Terry Trimble protested. “and 
that is my object here. I am inclined 
to the belief that Winton tells the truth. 
Now let us look at it from another 
angle, 

“Gordon Sparter, you are a proud 
man, and your family is proud. You 
also are a jealous man. That jealousy 
caused a minor estrangement between 
you and your wife before you had been 
married a year. 

“Recently you became aware of the 


She was going 
to help me. 


moment, 


And 
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fact that your wife was writing mys- 
terious letters to some man. You 1m- 
agined the worst, and you suffered in 


silence. You knew that she mailed 
those letters herself, and you were un- 
able to get hold of one of them. You 


then. You suspected 


every man of your acquaintance; you 


suffered torture, 





wondered which one of them was laugh- 
ing at you behind your back. 

“You were too proud t 
your wife of the affair, too proud to 
admit that your wife would be untrue, 
could be untrue to a Sparter of the 
Sparters. You began to fear that 
people would begin talking, that your 
wife’s shame would become known. 
That caused your fits of nervousness 
and your heavy drinking, caused Doctor 
Richards to be called in to attend you. 

“What was the remedy? Your wife’s 
death! If she was removed suddenly, 
your good name would be saved. Men 
might wonder at her death, but they 
would never know that she had been a 
faithless wife. It would have to be 
done in such a way, of course, that 
there would be no suspicion touching 
you. You had been in China for sev- 
eral years, Gordon Sparter, and possibly 
you knew something of Chinese poi- 
sons that were quick-acting and of 
which the ordinary man did not know.” 

Sparter gave a cry and sprang to his 
feet again. 

“Are you trying to say that I mur- 
dered my wife?” he screeched. 

“You had the motive and the oppor- 
tunity, did you not?” the trouble- 
maker asked. “Sit down, please. I am 
not done yet.” 

“T refuse to listen to any more of 


this!" 


speak to 


“Terry, you must be insane!” Doc- 
ter Richards cried. 

“Sit down, Mr. Sparter!” the trouble- 

ker repeated, and Sparter sat down, 
staring at him like a madman. 
“Let me get on with the 
mble said. “We will assume that 


story,” 


"a 
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the poison was put on the stamps, and 
the stamps put in the box. There prob- 
ably were several poisoned stamps. 
fhe first one that Mrs. Sparter used 
caused her death. The murderer 
guessed, of course, that there would be 
an investigation; he feared that the 
truth might be suspected and that the 
other stamps would be examined. It 
was to the murderer’s interest to make 
away with the remaining poisoned 
stamps. 

“so I took the stamp box away 
with me, and examined it for finger- 
prints. I also took a letter openen 
which Mr. Sparter had been handling, 
and a biscuit cutter that had been 
handled by Marie Dupont. There they 
are on the table. I handed my highly- 
polished stick to Gregg, and he left his 
fingerprints on it. I got some things 
from Winton’s room and so obtained 
his prints, and I went to the undertak- 
ing establishment and took prints from 
Mrs. Sparter’s fingers. 

“The stamp box showed the prints 
of Mrs. Sparter’s fingers, of course. 
And it showed other prints, also— 
showed that somebody else had handled 
that box recently. Who but the mur- 
derer, removing the remainder of the 
poisoned stamps? It was an easy mat- 
ter, of course, to compare the prints 
and ascertain the guilty person. Had 
Gordon Sparter touched that stamp box, 
or Marie Dupont, or Gregg, or George 
Winton? I was not long in ascertain- 
ing the truth.” 

Terry Trimble ceased speaking, 
cleared his throat, and adjusted his 
monocle as if he was not clearing up a 
tragedy. 

“Billings!” he said. 

“mrt 

“Take those confounded handcuffs 
off Mr. Winton’s wrists. He is not the 
man who killed Mrs. Sparter.” 

Winton looked up gladly, and Marie 
Dupont gave a little cry of happiness. 
Billings removed the handcuffs and 
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looked 
Trimble was looking at Gordon Spar- 
ter. 

“Billings !” 

“er 

“You have removed the handcuffs?” 

“As you ordered, sir.” 


toward the _ trouble-maker. 


> 


“Very well. Now you may place 
them on the wrists of Gregg, the but- 
ler!” 

Trimble whirled as he spoke, and 
was in time to prevent Gregg opening 
the door and dashing into the hall. 
There was a short, sharp struggle, while 
Doctor Richards and Gordon Sparter 
sprang to their feet, crying their as- 
tonishment. The handcuffs clicked on 
the butler’s wrists, and he sank into the 
nearest chair. 

“And there we have it!” Terry 
Trimble said. “I found Gregg’s finger- 
prints on the stamp box. I have been 
guessing at a great deal of this—I find 
that criminals generally convict them- 
selves. Why did you try to dodge to the 
door, Gregg? Why didn’t you deny it, 
fight it?” 

“I—I_ don’t 
gasped. 

“The explanation is easy, Mr. Spar- 
ter. Gregg has been associated with 
your family all his life. He is intensely 
loyal—too much so, in fact. He, too, 
knew that Mrs. Sparter was writing 


understand!” Sparter 
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letters to some unknown man. He 
knew that you were suffering, and why. 
He wanted to preserve the good name 
of the family with which he was asso- 
ciated, and he thought he could do it 
by killing Mrs. Sparter before her 
shame became known. In his zeal, he 
murdered an innocent woman.” 

But the poison ” Doctor Rich- 
ards asked. 

“That directed my suspicion to Gregg 
—ihe fact that it was a Chinese poi- 
son. Ever look at the butler closely, 
doc? He’s an opium fiend. It’s against 
the law to sell opium, of course, but 
there are Chinese who would do any- 
thing for money—even to selling a 
deadly poison and explaining how to 


iT 





use it. And Gregg attacked me last 
night. JI recognized him and was con- 
vinced. Have I guessed correctly, 


Gregg?” 

The butler did not reply; he nodded 
his head in the affirmative. And then 
he raised his face and looked across 
the room at Gordon Sparter. 

“I—I thought that I was acting for 
the best, sir,” he stammered. “I 
thought I was serving you.” 

“You fiend! Tl kill you with my 
bare hands 

Sut Terry Trimble hurled himself 
upon Gordon Sparter and threw him 
back. 








WHERE BOSTON 


LED IN REFORM 


TO Boston, Massachusetts, goes the credit of installing the first system of self- 


government in a correctional institution in America. 


It was established in 


the Boston House of Refuge, a reformatory for delinquent children, by FE. M. P. 


Wells, a young minister. 


The inmates voted for their monitors and other officers, 


and also tried members for breaking the rules of the institution. 
Alexis de Toqueville visited the reformatory in 1831 and reported very favor- 
ably to the French government on the work that was being done with the children 


s 


there. Among other things, he said: “It is certain that such a system is powerful 


as a means of moral education.” 


Boston was also the first city in the United States to recognize the great 
influence a probation officer might have in molding wayward young people into 


worthy citizens of the republic. 


As early as 1878 Boston had such an official 


representative to guard the welfare of its juvenile delinquents. 











—. Bad Blood 


& Ernest M.Poate 


A Doctor Bentiron Story 


SAT peacefully in Doctor 
Bentiron’s outer office, read- 
ing letters for his signature; 
the man had an enormous 
correspondence. I was vaguely con- 
scious of the quiet, ordered activity 


about me—the busy stenographers, the * 


succession of patients filing in to the 
doctor’s sanctum—but all save the sur- 
face of my mind was busy with bright 
dreams. Was I not to marry Mildred 
Conford in three weeks? Yet a whole- 
some fear of my chief kept my atten- 
tion on the work before me; he would 
not sign a corrected letter. His work 
must be perfect. 

I had just handed three letters back 
to Miss Burns to be rewritten—she 
took them with a wry face—when thé 
outer door burst open and a young man 
tumbled in. I looked up with a wel- 
coming grin, for it was Costello, as ro- 
tund and as much in a hurry as ever 
during our days together at Bellevue. 

But my chum did not smile; he 
looked worried and hot, though the 
February wind was cold enough. He 
panted breathlessly up to my desk, leav- 
ing a rustle in the quiet room like the 
swirl of a tug through a crowded har- 
bor. 

“Blakely, old man,” he said, “‘you’ve 
got to help me. I’m in trouble——” 
He broke off, swallowing hard, his 
round Irish face all creased with woe. 
“It’s in a bad way I am—or rather, my 
girl is. And she’s the best of me, after 
all.” 

Something was evidently very wrong. 
I led him out of the office, followed by 


the pitying looks of nurses and stenog,. 
raphers. Costello had a way with him, 
the women were always sympathetic. 
Even in his trouble, the friendly soul 
had a word for Hanrahan as we passed 
through the hall. 

Ensconced in my little sitting room 
and fortified with a cigarette—tailor- 
made since my rise in fortune—my 
chum drew a deep, sighing breath and 
plunged into his tale. 

“It’s my girl, old man,” said he; 
“Mary Cleary, you know.” 

[ nodded. He nad often spoken of 
her, though I had never seen her. 
Roommates though we were, Costello 
and I had always spent our hours of 
recreation apart. It is so with chums 
more often than you might think; per- 
haps it makes their friendship more 
solid. 

“Mary’s in training at Colonial, 
you know,” my friend pursued. “She 
finishes this spring, and we’re going to 
get married right away after. And now 
this mess has come up, and she’s in 
trouble, and liable to be expelled, like 
as not, and there’s no sense to it at all, 
at all. So you’ve got to get the doctor 
to straighten it out,” he finished his 
highly relevant appeal. 

“The doctor is a hard man to drive,” 
T answered. “But I'll do what I can 
—if you'll tell me what’s the matter.” 

Costello mopped a moist brow, choked 
over his cigarette, and coughed until 
his eyes were full of tears. “Ugh!” 
said he. “Mary’s been ‘specialing’ 
John K. Golden. You must have read 


=) 


about his auto smash? 
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I had. The doings of John K. Gol- 
den, junior, last scion of the city’s 
wealthiest family, were widely chron- 
icled, and this last mishap had been 
sensational enough. WHalf drunk, as 
usual, and in the company of two or 
three chorus girls, also as usual, he had 
run his racing car into an elevated pil- 
lar about five weeks before. It was a 
scandal; not the first which his family 
had been unable to smother. To the de- 
light of the yellow press and its readers, 
one of his woman companions was 
suing him for damages because of a 
broken leg. Meanwhile, John K. him- 
self lay in the Colonial Hospital with 
a compound fracture of the right fore- 
arm and serious internal injuries, while 
half a dozen eminent practitioners is- 
sued grave and noncommittal daily re- 
ports of his condition. 

“Well,” blurted out my chum, “he 
died this morning. It'll be in all the 
papers by tonight. Died of arsenic 
poisoning !” 

[ gave an exclamation. 

“J should say so,” agreed Costello. 
And we were both so proud. It was a 
great boost for Mary, being made a 
special before she even graduated ; and 
the money was something, too. She 
was going to furnish our dining room. 
John K. took a great fancy to her when 
he first came in; just insisted on having 
her. I hated to have her near the fel- 
low, too. Wish I’d put my foot down! 
But it was such a step for her. She 
was on night duty. The day nurse was 
an old battle-ax that’s been specialing 
the rich and great for years untold. 

“Well, he got on all right at first; 
they cut down on his fracture and wired 
it, and that was fine. But he got up 
a gangrenous appendix. Williamson 
operated a week ago Monday. Thien 
he had hemorrhages, and they opened 
him up again. He bled quarts, Mary 
said, and got up such a secondary an- 
emia that they had to do a transfusion 
last week—gave him over 500 cubic 


centimeters of blood. And from that 
time he began slipping. There was so 
much inflammation of the intestines 
on an autopsy. Bernstein did it early 
to-day, and Neuhaus did the chemical 
end, and found arsenic. 

“And,” he finished, “nobody knows 
how it happened; so they claim Mary 
must have given him Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic by mistake. She’s the junior 
nurse, of course. They did have the 
decency to suspend the other nurse, too, 
but the blame rests on Mary. It’s per- 
fectly ridiculous! Mary’s got too much 
sense to do such a thing. 
to persuade Doctor 
down and straighten it out.” 

It did not occur to either of us that 
the doctor would be baffled, such was 
in all about 
lest he might 


So I want you 
Bentiron to go 


the confidence he inspired 
him. Aly only fear was 
refuse to interest himself. He was 
man of moods and perfectly impervious 
to urging. 

“Well,” said I dubiously, “Vil tackle 
him. Like as not he’s had enough of 
mysteries for a while after that Ruyn- 
tinck affair. Better stay to lunch; and 
we'll put it up to him afterward, when 
he’s in a good humor.” 

Costello demurred until I asked him 
how a resident was any better than an 
interne uniess he could neglect his work 
when he chose; then he phoned Belle- 
vue that he would not be back until 
four o’clock, and we went into the 
dining room. 

Mildred, whom the doctor had in- 
formally adopted, was already seated. 
She greeted Costello cordially, with a 
of a little girl playing 
She was very little, my 


preity air as 
“grown-up.” 
Milly. 


[In a few moments Doctor Bentiron 


trailed in, his faded bathrobe dragging 
te had into the habit 
] 


of taking lunch and dinner with Milly 


behind. |} falle: 


and me instead of in his own 


He pulled » gr 


rooms, 


Mildred’s ear inted 
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amiably enough at Costello, and 
dropped listlessly into his armchair at 
the head of the table. As was his 
habit, he sat quite mute, one elbow on 
the table, and stared into his plate. He 
always ate as though automatically per- 
forming a rather disagreeable task, yet, 
oddly enough for a man so absorbed, 
he was very exact in habit, and rarely 
missed a meal. Milly, playing the 
hostess with conscious pride, tried duti- 
fully to sustain a conversation. | helped 
as far as my powers would go, but 
Costello was distraught and nervous, 
and the doctor said nothing at all. 

But when his meal was finished 
Doctor Bentiron pushed his big chair 
back, slid down until his chin was barely 
visible above the table, and rolled a 
cigarette. 

“Umphf,” said he then, expelling a 
huge volume of smoke, and transferred 
his vague stare from his plate to the 
ceiling. “I am weary, my children, 
And why? Because I have very 
foolishly been working. People praise 
industry,” he went on in the dry, un- 
changing monotone in which he was 
wont to express the most revolutionary 
ideas, “as though it were really desir- 
able. It is not; it is a vile waste of 
energy. I am moved to speak in praise 
of laziness, the only true good, the chief 
weapon of genius.” 

Interested in spite of his trouble, 
Costello quoted [dison’s saying: “Gen- 
ius is one-tenth inspiration and nine- 
tenths perspiration.’ ’ 

“Rot,” drawled the doctor. ‘‘Second- 
ary defense mechanism. Was not this 
the same Edison whose first invention 
was a machine to answer telegraphic 
calls automatically, so that his slumbers 
might be undisturbed? When his 
brains were recognized, being ashamed 
to admit the truth, he unrolled a long 
tale of midnight labors, of working 
while others slept. And little minds 


through all ages have seized upon and 
perpetuated the fable of superhuman 


effort ; it comforts them. ‘I too might 
be great,’ they muse, ‘if I chose to 
drudge as these men did.’ Rot, I say, 
rot. Laziness is the true soil of genius.” 

“You must be a genius, Daddy Bent- 
iron,” cried Mildred, and smiled at 
him. 

“Umphf,” replied the doctor, ,exhal- 
ing several cubic feet of smoke. 

Costello, who had sat through all this 
uneasily enough, stirred again and 
opened his mouth. The doctor, still 
gazing dismally at nothing at all, heaved 
@ sigh. 

“Go ahead, Costello, my son,” he 
drawled. I knew that, in spite of his 
apparent obliviousness, nothing of our 
guest’s disquiet had escaped him. 
“You've been bursting with speech ever 
since | came in. You might as well get 
it over with. I observe in you ail the 
fatuous anxiety of a young man in love. 
Proceed—tell your troubles to old Doc 
tor Bentiron. Afterward I shall go to 
sleep.” He yawned vastly. 

Thus adjured, Costello poured out his 
story once more, muddling it terribly in 
his anxiety to enlist the doctor’s in- 
terest. I listened with a great deal of 
sympathy, since I could remember my 
own past efforts to that end. 

Doctor Bentiron drowsed languidly 
through the tale, eyes on vacancy. 
When it was done he yawned again and 
began to heave himself up. 

“T have no doubt,” said he phlegmat- 
ically, “that all this might be quite en- 
tertaining, if only one could guess what 
it is about. I gather only that John K. 
Golden, junior, has departed this mor- 
tal sphere—and a good riddance, too. 
[ am going to sleep now.” 

Milly had been listening, absorbed, 
her breath coming fast through parted 
lips. Now she sprang up. 

“Why, Daddy Bentiron,” she cried, 
“I’m ashamed of you! Of course you'll 
help Doctor Costello, I’m just surprised 
at you, acting so! Get on your hat and 
coat and go down there right now!” 

















As ever, her words tumbled over each 
other, leaving her quite out of breath. 
She paused a moment, surveying the 
doctor’s immobile, half-averted face. 
I thought I detected the merest twinkle 
in the corner of one long, narrow eye; 
Milly must have seen it, too. “Why, 
Daddy Bentiron,” she said severely, “I 
think you’re just the meanest man | 
about ever saw! I do believe you meant 
to do it all the time!” 

The ghost of a chuckle came from the 
doctor’s bearded lips. Milly made a 
dash at him, perched her small self on 
the arm of his chair and tugged vigor- 
ously at his whiskers. No one else in 
the world, I think, would have dared 
treat him so; but the doctor was very 
fond of Mildred. It is no wonder. 

He slipped a long, lean arm about 
her waist and looked up at her, his 
cold gray eyes warming into the rare 
smile that transfigured his immobile fea- 
tures. One who saw him then would 
not have wondered that Doctor Hent- 
iron, in spite of his dull, indifferent 
mask, was loved by all who knew him. 
He glanced obliquely at Costello, left 
eyebrow and shoulder raised a fraction 
of an inch in a characteristic gesture of 
humorous surrender. 

“Oh, youth, youth!” he said with a 
goan. “Aiways in a hurry. After my 
excellent discourse on the beauties of 
laziness, too. Why not learn of me to 
be patient? Oh, well, anything to please 
our infant.” He rang the bell. “Have 
my car ordered, please,” he told the 
maid. “Blakely, go and fix up my 
appointment list. I will go to Colonial 
Hospital. You can come along, both 
of you.” 

Mildred patted his thin gray hair 
approvingly before she slipped down. 
“Put on a respectable coat now,” she 
admonished. “Don’t go out looking 
like a tramp.” 

“T like to look like a tramp,” drawled 
the doctor, and lounged out; but he 


came down to the waiting car well clad. 
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So we rode swiftly down the avenue 
and alighted at the Colonial Hospital. 
“T like this place,’ remarked Doctor 
Bentiron. ‘Even the elevator men here 
are human, The atmosphere is friendly ; 
every one takes an actual personal in- 
terest in the patients. At another one 
I know, now, they have a wonderful 
plant—and treat their patients as 
though they were a_ necessary, but 
rather unpleasant, sort of bug. Umpht! 
Some day I shall write a paper and call 
it ‘The Refrigerating Effects of Pure 
Science!’ ” 

He labored out of his seat and 
slouched into the building. In the 
superintendent's office he was greeted 
with unsurprised respect, for Doctor 
Bentiron was consulting alienist to this 
institution also. 

“I'd like to look into the Golden 
case, Ralston.” He sighed, dropping 
into a convenient chair. 

Costello and I stood behind him, 

“T'm glad of it, doctor,” answered the 
worried superintendent, and tugged at 
a drooping mustache. “It’s a dreadful 
thing. The papers’ll be full ef it by 
night, and it’s bound to reflect discredit 
on the hospital, for the man was here 
a month before any symptoms of 
poisoning developed. Some one has 
been criminally careless, though I hate 
to admit it. We are proud of our 
nurses. I can't understand it; I’ve 
questioned and badgered until my heart 
is sick, and I can’t find any possible ex- 
planation.” He sighed deeply, his 
kindly face furrowed, and pulled sav- 
agely at his mustache. 

“Where is the body?” 
chief. 

“Here in our mortuary. 
a coroner's case, of course. 
came up to do the autopsy, but our own 
pathologist was there. Neuhaus did 
the chemical work for the coroner’s 
office, but Jordan examined all the or- 
gans_ here, Both found all the 
signs of arsenic poisoning.” 


asked my 


We made it 
Bernstein 


too. 
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“T’ll just see Jordan a minute,” de- 
cided the Doctor. 

An orderly led us through the wards 
to the hospital morgue on the down- 
town side. 

The pathologist, Doctor Jordan, red- 
haired, noncommittal and Scotch, had 
Golden’s body brought out. The tiny, 
needle-pointed mustache seemed almost 
shockingly incongruous upon that still 
face, to which death had lent a curious 
dignity. 

Then Doctor Jordan brought forth 
microscopic sections from the 
various organs. At these the doctor 
glanced without much interest. “I am 
no pathologist,” he stated dryly; “it 
keeps me busy trying to learn something 
about my own specialty. but I take it 
that you found definite evidences of 
arsenical poisoning ?” 

“Oh, quite so,” replied the other; 
He had a good deal of 
arteriosclerosis for a man ot his age, 


taken 


“quite so. 


and some chronic interstitial nephritis, 


and a beginning of fat-cirrhosis of the 
° 


liver—— 

“He was a rounder,’ interpolated 
Doctor Bentiron. “Drunk most of the 
time. I knew him.” 

“Quite so,” pursued the pathologist. 
“Aside from the signs of chronic alco- 
holism, we found xcept an 
acute toxic entero-colitis and nephritis.” 
l°or the reader’s information, let me ex- 
plain that inflammation of the intestines 
and kidneys always follows poisonous 
doses of arsenic. “There was no in- 
fection from his injuries,” Jordan con- 
tinued; “and the inflammation did not 
center around the appendix.” 

“About how much arsenic?” asked 
the doctor. “T suppose you did a quan- 
titative determination ?” 

“Yes; Neuhaus and | compared notes. 
\ltogether, we estimate that the body 
contained 400 millig#ams—one 
rrain—of arsenic trioxide. Scarcely a 
ethal healthy man, of 


nothing 


about 
g 
dose for a 


course; but he was very anemic, and 


I suppose his chronic nephritis made 
him more susceptible.” 

“Umphf,” agreed Doctor Bentiron. 
“Who's resident now on the private 
sider” 

“A new man, Mitzian. He came over 
from the wards about two months ago.” 

The doctor trailed back to the super- 
intendent’s uninter- 
ested in everything, and asked Doctor 
Ralston to send for the resident phy- 
sician. 

In a few minutes he appeared, his 
handsome face dark and sallow against 
fresh white ducks. As his name sug- 
gested, he was of some alien race— 
Persian or Armenian, perhaps. He 
was good looking in a graceful, rather 
effeminate fashion; his hands and feet 
were very small. Le bore himself with 
an exotic dignity, so that he seemed 
rather out of place in this prosaic 
setting. He was a bit restive under the 
doctor’s cuestioning. It was clear that 
the resident also felt keenly the strain 
of this mysterious poisoning. He was 
not unnaturally eager to evade respon- 
He had had little care of Mr. 
explained, stroking his 


office, supremely 


sibility. 
Golden, he 


glossy black mustache. Doctor Wil- 
liamson and Doctor Carruthers had 
seen the patient twice a day. Mitzian 


seemed a trifle piqued at this, as though 
he felt slighted. He had assisted at the 
first operation, not at the second. He 
had not seen the transfusion; had been 
away that afternoon. His junior, Sul- 
livan, had given the anesthetic. No, 
he had neither administered nor ordered 


any medication, except one dose of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia when diff- 
culty in breathing followed the first 


Dr. Carruthers had given 
all orders. Of course he had seen 
Golden every day, on his regular 
rounds. The first suspicious symptoms 
had appeared ['riday. Yes, that was 
the day after the transfusion. 

“T cannot explain it, not in any way,” 
he finished, in careful, rather stilted 


operation. 
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English, as though the language were 
still unfamiliar. ‘Some one has been 
careless, I fear, I have found no 
Fowler’s solution in the medicine closet 
on that floor, but it might have been re- 
moved. “It is a great trouble to me,” 
he explained simply, his fuil lips 
trembling. “Even for a nurse’s mistake 
I feel myself responsible. ‘The visiting 
staff look to me that their orders shall 
be faithfully carried out. I do not see 
how I could have avoided this, but I 
blame myself—I blame myself!” 

He stroked his mustache with an un- 
steady hand, looking at us with big, 
brown, appealing eyes. Despite my in- 
stinctive dislike for his type, I pitied the 
fellow; his was a difficult position. 

“Don’t distress yourself, Mitzian,” 
said Doctor Ralston kindly. “It’s a 
very proper attitude to take, but no 
blame attaches to you, any more than 
to me, or to the attending physicians.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor—approv- 
ingly, 1 thought; and the resident went 
out, apparently somewhat relieved. 

“T’ll talk with the nurses now,” an- 
nounced Doctor Bentiron. 

“They’re in their replied 
Ralston. “I have had to suspend both 
of them, pending action by the coroner 
or our managers, although we really 
have no reason to blame either one, only 
that they gave all medicines. Miss 
Holmes has been on our nurses’ register 
for eighteen years, and the night nurse, 
Miss Cleary, although she is quite 
young, has a very good record.” 

Miss Holmes proved to be, as Cos- 
tello had aptly said, an old battle-ax; a 
tall, gray, restrained woman, reduced 
by long years of nursing to the sem- 
blance of an efficient machine. She 
stood firmly on both feet and answered 
the doctor’s questions in a controlled, 
emotionless voice; one could not im- 
agine her making a mistake. 

Yes, she had been assigned to Mr. 
Golden’s case when he was admitted. 
A very exacting patient. No, there 


rooms,” 


were no unusual symptoms until after 
the transfusion; then he had com- 
plained of griping, which she reported 
at once. Everything was recorded on 
the chart. 

‘Here it is,” said the superintendent. 
“T had it brought here, in case any rep- 
resentative of his family should ask for 
it. We have nothing to conceal.” 

The doctor shuffled the pages in his 
usual cursory fashion; it did not seem 
possible that he could have read ten 
words, but I knew that he had mastered 
everything in it. 

“Umphf,” he commented, “Strych- 
nine—digipuratum—nitroglycerin. All 
medication by hypo, except one dose of 
aromatic ammonia, No chance for mis- 
take there, surely. And I know of no 
hypodermatic preparation of arsenic.” 

“Fowler’s solution is the only arsenic 
preparation on our hospital formulary,” 
explained Doctor Ralston. 

“There was no chance that he might 


> 


have been given anything by visitors: 
inquired the doctor. 

“No, doctor,” replied Miss Holmes. 
“He was never left alone with any one. 
Miss Cleary and I were with him con- 
stantly, except at meal times, and then 
the floor nurses relieved us. And none 
of them gave him any medication.” 

The superintendent nodded. ‘We 
got an ante-mortem statement,” he cor- 
“He was quite clear up 
to the time he died. He told us that he 
had taken nothing except from the 
nurses, and nothing at all by mouth but 
that one dose of ammonia.” 


roborated her. 


“Nothing there,” decided Doctor 
Bentiron. “Arsenic is incompatible 
with ammonia, anyhow. Let me see 


What can you say about 


” 


Miss Cleary. 
her, Miss Holmes? 

“She is young,” answered the nurse 
rather primly, “and perhaps not very 


serious-minded. Put I think she is 
careful. And I’m sure nobody could 
be more careful than I am, doctor. 


Nothing like this has ever happened to 
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me before,” she finished simply. Her 
voice was still quiet, but her thin lips 
trembled. Poor woman! She was pat- 
ently bewildered -by this incomprehen- 
sible deviation from the routine which 
was her life. 

“Umphf,” said the 
“Tet me see Miss Cleary.” 

Presently she, too, came in, her gray 
eyes big with strain. The “sooty finger” 
of her Irish blood dark beneath 
them, and her pretty face was pale. Her 
frightened glance brushed us all, light- 
ening for a breath at the sight of her 
lover, and came to rest upon Doctor 
Bentiron. In he seemed 
always to be the center of the group. 

“Yes, doctor,” she said, the faintest 
whisper of brogue upon her tongue, 
and dropped a little curtsy. Beside 
me, Costello muttered something in- 
coherent; his blue eyes were moist. 

The doctor favored her with a brief 
glance, then returned to his brooding 
upon vacancy. “Never mind, my dear,” 
he said, his dry voice oddly comforting ; 
“we'll look after you.” 

The girl choked back a sob, looking 
very young and appealing. “I couldn’t 
sleep,” she faltered. ‘‘It’s very worried 
I am, doctor.” 

Doctor Bentiron rose — sluggishly. 
“You will go out for a walk with my 
friend Costello,” he directed, “and get 
some color into those cheeks.” 

Miss Cleary glanced timidly at the 
superintendent. Tle nodded kindly. 
“Not more than an hour, and report 
here when you get back.” 

As we all filed out into the corridor, 
a wonderfully pretty nurse came by, 
stiff white skirts crackling. At the 
sight of Mary Cleary she thrust up a 
defiant chin and switched past with a 
deadly glare. 

“Who’s your pink and white friend?” 
asked the doctor, indifferently. ‘‘She 
seems annoyed.” 

Miss Cleary looked wistfully after 

“That’s Rita 


doctor again. 


Was 


some Way 


the disappearing nurse. 


, 


she answered. “She grad- 
uated last year. She’s angry with me. 
You see, she was in love with Mr. 
Golden. We used to think she would 
marry Doctor Mitzian; she was very 
thick with him when she was in train- 
ing; but some way she met Mr. Golden 
last fall and went just wild about him. 
She got in with a kind of fast set, act- 
resses and all—Rita was always kind of 
flighty, anyway, but she’s so awfully 
pretty that it’s no maybe. 
Well,” the girl ran on, her tension ap 
parently relieved for a moment by this 
bit of gossip, “she went about with this 
Mr. Golden until the superintendent of 
She was 


Mayberry,’ 


wonder, 


nurses spoke to her about it. 
out on a case when he was hurt, but she 
gave it right up and came back here 
and just insisted on nursing him. But 
the superintendent of nurses wouldn't 
make any change. She said Rita had 
made scandal enough about the man. 
I guess Rita thought Mr. Golden was 


back of it, because he wanted me to 


nurse him.” She blushed, looking at 
Costello. “Well, anyway, she’s been 
mad at me ever since. She wouldn't 


take another case, just hung about the 
hospital, and went in to see him every 
day. And when they did the trans 
fusion, she begged them to let her give 
the blood for it, and they did. And— 
and’—her voice trembled desolately, 
and Costello gave her shoulder a fur- 
tive pat—“she acted like she was jeal- 
ous of me. As though / wanted the 
man! She said she’d rather see him 
dead than give him up to me.” 

“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bent- 
iron. ‘Foolish talk. Run along now 
with Costello,” he finished. 

The two went down the hall together. 

But the doctor swung about and re 
entered the superintendent’s office. 
“About that transfusion,” said he 
abruptly. 

“Doctor Carruthers did it, 
by Doctor Sullivan, house man on the 
answered the other, per- 


assisted 


medical side,” 




















plexed. “But I don’t see what that has 
to do with it.” 

“And a nurse, Rita Mayberry, volun- 
teered her blood?” the doctor per sisted, 
“Yes,” said Doctor Ralston, tugging 
his long mustache. He hesitated a 


moment and looked down his _ nose. 
“The fact is,” he explained, “Miss 


Mayberry was infatuated with young 
Miss Gale had to reprimand 
her conduct 
When he 
she threw up a case and insisted on 
nursing him. 


Golden. 
her 
once, 


c . : +] 
tol more than 


was brought here 
We couldn't allow it, of 
But as for the blood—Doctoi 
Williamson approved it. We 
Wassermann done, and took every pre 
caution. Her hemoglobin percentage 
was ninety-eight, and red cell 

four million eight hundred thousand—- 
excellent blood, you see,” 

“Umphf,” 


Ralston.” 


course, 
had a 


count 


remarked the 


i will see her now—without 
] L- ] 
hOOKCET 


rhe superintendent 
; 
i 


lly puzzled, but obeyed without con 
ment, as people generally obeyed the 
chief. 

Miss Mayberry flounced 


rather defiantly in, 


Presently 


her golden 
*) 


tilted a bit. She was amazingly pretty 


, theatrical way 


rather shalloy 


ina 

skin was wonderfully clear and 
lucent, but beneath it I noticed 
lool ed at her more closely a ¢€ 10 


i] , » +3 1 ] ¢ 
yellowish tinge. Phe whites of eve 


and her li 


were muddy, were 
puffy, as though she had wept h of 
] te 

The doctor, comfortal 
easy chair, slid down a little 
crossed his legs and ti ia | 
for his cigarette papers ( iced 
them, sighing His eye 
dully upon the wall: yet [ did1 do 
that he saw much more } ir i \ 
Ne than I could. 


“Vou 
he drawled, yawning 
The girl flushed angrily, as 


4l Ds 


fond of yo ing G siden 


were 
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expecting another rebuke. “Yes,” she 
retorted, “I was! I was—so there! I 
Was just crazy about him,” she rushed 
on hotly. “I don’t care—lI’m not 
ashamed of it! Maybe he wouldn't 
married me—I don’t care. I'd 
have nursed him, waited on him, slaved 
for him,” she panted. “I begged and 
begged, and old Gale sniffed and talked 
‘appearances.’ It was just mean— 
mean! What do I care for appear- 
ances? I loved him. I gave him my 
blood; I'd have given him my life. I 
know who it was—it that cat 
tried to him from 


d rather have him dead than give 


Blood 


have 


about 


Vas 


Cleary. She steal 


me, i 


him up to her!” She covered her face, 
sobbing 
“Tut, tut,’ droned the doctor; and 


“You look 


Have you 


then, 1m 
sick; your eyes are puffy. 
been taking any medicine?” 

Miss Mayberry raised a flushed, tea: 
: i “Why, no,” 


elevantly enough : 


Hien f 


e in surprise. 
“Why ?”’ 


nphf,” replied the doctor crypti- 
cal “] want a sample of your blood,’ 
She stared al 


he ror, 


him in wonder and 


dawning “Oh, doctor,” she 


gaspe do you think there’s anything 
: : : ‘ ; 
g will v blood? Anything th 
iS ha h Kit a, Golden’s mH le ¢ 
; 4 
name w Kittridge 
‘ ‘ ] ’ 
n not, certainly noi, 
d d reassuringly, “Ju 
f Jood count. You look anzemi 
; . ae A : 
Lhe girl hesitated, unconvinced. 
| y teste | 1 blood every Way b 
fore { usion,” she insisted. 
ee 
Phey lit was unusually good. 
eplied the doctor. aw e 
te “s 


\t last she agreed, doubtfully enou 
id read in her 


eyes the i 


something might be fou 
I called in 
inge and test tubes 
took the sample at once. Then Do 


Bentiron grunted a farewell to the 


after all. Doctor Ral 


who sent 101 
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anxious superintendent and 
wearily out. Ralston followed us, 
stuttering questions. 

The doctor paused in the doorway to 
roll a cigarette. “I can’t offer any ex- 


planation as yet, Ralston,” he said in- 








i 
differently. 
either of the nurses gave any 
And when all possibilities have been ex- 
hausted, one can only study impossibil- 
ities. That is what I am doing.” He 
lit his cigarette and walked slowly out 
to the car. 

“Shall you examine this yourself, 
doctor?” I asked, holding my blood- 
sample gingerly, lest it spill. 

The doctor flickered a dully disdain- 
ful eye in my general direction. 

“Certainly not,” he replied. “I am 
not a wizard; I don’t know everything.” 
He even emphasized the last word, a 
thing most unusual in his dry, indiffer- 
“T am a psychiatrist, not 
a toxicologist. If I were sick, I would 
send fora doctor. When I want chem- 
ical work done, I go to a chemist. 
Drive to the Loomis Laboratory,” he 
directed through the speaking tube, and 
lapsed into silence, 

He did not stir again until we drew 
old Twenty sixth 


“T see no possibility that 


arsenic, 


ent remarks. 


oe 


¢ 


up in front of the 
Street building. Then: 

“Take that sample in, my son,” he 
ordered. “Ask for I 
Give him Bentiron’s compliments, and 
ask him to do the Marsh test, and, if it 
is positive, a quantitative determina- 
tion.” 

I hung on the running board a mo- 
ment, goggling at him. “But—but 
what ” I stuttered; then recollected 
myself and went in, wondering. I knew 
it was useless to question the doctor; 
but the Marsh test is the standard test 
for arsenic, 

[ did my errand, and returned to find 
the doctor sunk in somnolence. I 
climbed over his long legs to the other 
side of the seat. 

“Home.” He yawned and composed 


’rofes or Ilacker 








lounged” 
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himself for slumber, leaving me to 
swelter in unsatisfied curiosity. 

Back at his home on Madison Ave- 
nue, he climbed out, groaning, and 
walked wearily back to his office, shrug- 
ging out of his coat in the hall. A 
nurse held a rusty alpaca jacket for 
him, while Miss Burns tried to show 
him the amended appointment list. 

“Come back in fifteen minutes,” said 
he, and labored on, 

One would have thought him about 
to drop at each step; it seemed incred- 
ible that such a man could ever move 
quickly, yet, when he chose, a tiger was 
not more swift. He climbed into his 
great reclining chair, slid far down into 
its depths and rolled a fresh cigarette 
while Hanrahan brought in a chair for 
me. The doctor kept no chairs in his 
office ; ordinary visitors were forced to 
stand. 

“Umphf,” 
elucidate. 
my son. 


said he. “TI will now 
[ commend your patience, 
Elave you never heard of ar- 
senic eaters ?’ 

“Why,” I “T remember 
something or other in the books.” 

Doctor Bentiron reached out a long 
arm and spun one of the squat revolving 
bookcases which flanked his chair. 

“Flere it is,” came in a dull, indiffer- 


hesitated. 


ent voice. “Robertson’s ‘Therapeutics 
and Materia Medica.’ Alkaline earths 


Yes. 


absorbed into the blood and circulates 


‘Arsenic is 


—imetals—arsenic, 
as such. A general tonic; stimulates 
metabolism, increases red cell count.’ 
Miss Mayberry’s blood count was very 
high for a woman, ‘Aids digestion.’ 
Umphf.” He turned a page. “Here. 
‘In certain countries, notably Syria and 
parts of Switzerland, the women eat 
arsenic in large quantities. It purifies 
the blood and clears the skin, producing 
a peculiarly delicate, translucent pink- 
and-white coloring, which is character- 
istic. The blond beauties of Circassia 
are said to derive their famous com- 
plexions from the use of this drug. 
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Tolerance to large amounts, and even 
to doses ordinarily fatal, may be estab- 
lished by very gradually increasing the 
dosage over a period of months. . . . 
If pushed too rapidly, the eyes become 
injected, lids inflamed and swollen; the 
skin and sclerotics are tinged with yel- 
low, and finally 


symptoms of nephritis 
and gastro-enteritis appear, as in ordi- 
nary arsenic poisoning. 

“Umphf. Yes. 
served the girl’ 
wonderful, even though it is rather 
low just now. Also the puttiness of her 
eyelids. She has every appearance of 
an arsenic eater; I have 
Moreover, she appears to have been 


[ suppose you ob- 
beautiful coloring— 


sal- 


seen a few. 
pushing the dosage lately, even beyond 
her tolerance.” 

“Do you think,” I cried, aghast, “that 
the girl could have given Golden arsenic 
out Oo 


said she’d rather see him dead than 


f her own supply? You know she 


give him up.” 
“Umphf,” 
He seemed pained. 
and don’t 
Flackes 
So | went 


' , 
about the 


replied Doctor Bentiron. 
“Tdiot! Get out, 
come back until you have 
report.” 

to find Costello mooning 
office and interfering with 
the nurses. He attacked me with ques- 
tions which I could not answer; but | 
told him all that had passed. Luckily 
Doctor 


brains, however 


for our poor 
Flacker’s report was not long delayed. 


It came by special messenger, and I 


took it in while my chum hung about, 
uncertain, in the hall. 


Doctor Bentiron ripped the envelope. 


“Umphf,” said he. “Exactly. ‘Marsh 
test positive. Sample contains arsenic 
trioxide in the proportion of nine-tenths 
of a gram per liter.’ Ye In five hin 
dred cubie centimeters of blood 
would be more than a grain of white 


fathead ? 


Arsenic circulates in the blood as such. 


arsenic. Now do you se¢ 
rhe pint or so of Rita Mayberry’s blood 
which was transfused into young Gold- 
en’s veins contained enough arsenic to 
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kill him, Exactly. Very interesting; I 
never heard of such a case. It is now 
four o'clock. We will go back to the 
Colonial Hospital.” 

In the hall Costello made to intercept 
the chief. “No, you can’t come,” 
droned the doctor. ‘Go home and get 
to work. Your girl is coming out all 
right.” The dry, uninterested voice in 
some way conveyed absolute assurance. 
My chum heaved a great sigh and 
turned away, satisfied. 

We returned to Colonial Hospital, 
and more dispossessed the long- 
suffering superintendent. 
berry looked more anxious and upset 


Once 


Miss May- 


than ever at this second summons. 
“Are you sure you haven’t been tak- 
ing any medicine at all?” asked Doctor 
Bentiron, looking directly at her from 
beneath heavy, overhanging brows. 
She dropped her eyes, pleating a fold 


of her gown. “Why, yes,” she an- 
swered. “That is—why, there’s my 
tonic, of course. J] forgot that. Ive 


been taking it for over a year now— 
was in training.” 


doctor, 


ever since | 
“Umphf,” 

“What is it?” 

“Tl don’t know,’ 


said the satisfied. 
she replied, frankly 
Mit- 
zian, you know’’—she had the grace to 
blush 
He started giving it to me when he was 


enough; “he never told me. Dr. 


“Doctor Mitzian fixes it for me. 


on the wards. He called it a Syrian 
beauty secret. He said that it was a 
love charm: he was kind of foolish 


about it, | thought. But it worked won 
derfully. Just look at my skin.’ 


turned her 


<4 
She 


fair face to the light in un 
“Tt’s yellowish-white 


conscious vanity 


tuff—a liquid. He just brought me a 


fresh bottle ten days ago. I began with 
now 1 take 
meal. She 


difference 


just a few drops, but 
each 
caught herself. ‘‘But what 
does it make?” she demanded. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“Bat it 3 
dose. You’ve been taking too much.” 


teaspoonful after 


were you, I’d cut down my 
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“Has it made my blood bad? Could 
it have hurt Mr. Golden?” she cried, 
twisting her hands together. “If I 
thought I’d made him worse instead of 
better, ’?d—I’d kill myself!’ she burst 
out, desperate at the mere thought. 

“Umpht,” Doctor Bentiron. 
“Don’t worry about it.” 

“But I can’t help it.” She sobbed. “I 
can’t help it!” She went out weeping. 

“It is quite evident,” drawled the doc- 
tor, “that the girl had no idea what she 
was taking. Friend Mitzian has been 
giving her Fowler’s sdlution, I judge. 
And ten days ago he increased the dose 
even beyond what she was able to stand. 
Yes. That would be a day or two be- 
fore the transfusion. Umphf. Let's 
have Mitzian in.” 


said 


I called an orderly, and presently 
the resident returned, dressed for the 
street, and stood irresolute, biting his 
lips. His dark face was sallow and 
bloodiess. 

“Now, doctor,” began the chief, “for 
over a year you have been giving Rita 
Mayberry arsenic, increasing the dosage 
until she is taking two or 
hree grains a day. Did you suggest to 
her that transfusion would be necessary 


gradually 


Golden’s case: 
cident seemed to 
during his 
speech, until he looked strange in sober 
Western garb. His black eyes flamed; 
his full, sensual mouth worked. 


in young 
Something of the Ox 
do ‘tor 


leave the voung 


“Yes,” he cried passionately, his pre- 
cise English in odd contrast to the dis- 
order of features and voice, “I gave her 
arsenic, as you say. It was no harm 
to her; I would not have hurt one hair 
from her head—no, never! It did her 
much good! So it is done by the Cir- 
cassian women in my country; even in 
the harem of the Sultan himself arsenic 
is used. But she only played with me; 
I am Armenian, Semetic, she said—not 


American. So! That is well; it is my 


karma—my fate; that I could bear. 


But this Golden—pah!” he spat. “De- 
filer of women! Yet she was, as you 
Say, crazee about him—crazee! Me, I 
am of the East; there, our women are 
inviolate, and this woman was mine to 
me! But when he was es-mashed, even 
with drunken dancing girls, she was 
wild for him; even in the hospital here 
she made a scandal, begging to nurse 
him!” He choked, his handsome face 
working in an abandon of passion 
which gave me a queer sense of shame 
—the man’s emotion was so naked that 
it seemed a sacrilege to look upon it. 
The doctor sat unmoved, blinking at 
the wall. 

“He grew worse,” the hot, broken 
tones ranon. ‘He had no strength, for 
his so-rotten life fought against him. 
And operated, I tied the 
sutures; not too tight—oh, not too 
tight ! 
a stronger 


enough to harm her, I swear it! 


when they 

Yet he did not die. I gave Rita 
arsenic—not 
I did 
not know why; perhaps it was my 
karma at for I had no plan. 
Doctor Carruthers spoke of transfusion, 
and I told Rita when she begged of me; 
I did ne more than this. Perhaps I 
hoped she would offer her blood; I did 
not even suggest. I was only quiet; | 
said nothing. Did not Jordan himseif 
i did not even 


assist at the transfusion; I dared not. 


solution of 


work, 


mike all the blood tests ? 


I was torn—oh, my friends, how I| wi 
torn with all emotions; It isa dreadful 
thing to bear; yet I am not sorry—not 


” 


sorry !” though he looked sorry enough, 


poor chap. “Tt was to save her from 
him, even from herself; and it was just 
that his death came through her. At 
least I have saved her!” 
“Umphf,” commented the 
“Very pretty, no doubt. Unfortunately, 


you have not saved any one—even 


doctor. 


Of all poisons, arsenic is the 
easiest to detect. You are not in Bag 
dad; you might have known that some 
one would figure the thing out. 

“And now,” he continued phlegmati- 


yourself. 
) 





ee 
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where do you stand? How will 


cally, 
Rita Mayberry feel when she knows 


she caused her lover’s death? She will 
kill herself, too, I think. You should 
have considered that, my son.” 

As the dry voice dragged imperturb- 
Mitzian stared with widening 
Now he 


ably on, 
eyes, his face a tragic mask. 
bowed forward in his chair, face upon 
his knees, clasped hands covering his 
head, and uttered a shrill, wailing ulula 
tion. It was a weird, uncanny ; the last 
touch of the exotic. In it the Oriental 
stood forth unconcealed ; looked 
for him to rend his garments and cast 
“Allah!” he sobbed. 


one 


ashes on his head. 
“Umphf,” said the doctor disgustedly. 
“Stop your noise. You made this mess ; 
clean it up. You have until ten 
to-night.” 
looked 


now 
o’clock 

The other 
suddenly calm. “It is my 
declared, with a fatalistic poise in strik 
ing contrast to his late emotion 


up, nis gray Lace 


karma,” he 


: indeed, 
the tears were wet on his cheeks. “J 
see now what I must do; better perhaps 
if it had been done before.” He bowed 
low to us both, and walked out with a 
dead, springless step 
Doctor |] yn stirred. “What will 


gle 
sentir 


you do now?’ pete 
“Do 2” ‘Nothing. I’m 


back to the 


speak of the 


he murmured. 
He led the way 
would he 
reached home, but 
and 
Itation: 
The eve 


done.” 
limousine. Nor 
matter when we had 
drove me about my 
his belated afternoon consu 

And so the matte1 
were full of the my 


work began 
rested. 


ster1ous 


ning papers 


death of John K. Golden, junior, and of 
all sorts of fantastic explanation there- 
for. But no word came from the hos 


pital. 
Next morning, however, Costello 
rushed in before I was dressed, waving 


and dragged ine, 
Doctor Suntinad’ 
was in his 


extra,” 
down to 
| he dor tor 


a “ieiiia 
collarless 
office. chai 
meditatively with the air of 
awaiting something, nor did he secm 
surprised at our entrance. 


smoking 


“Tt’s all here, doctor shouted ny 
chum. “And I called Mary up, and it 
all so. Mitzian has confessed; it was 


What do you 
found him 
he’d leit 


cyanide. 


Mitzian all the time! 
think of that? An orderly 
dead in his room at midnight; 
a full and taken 
He gave Golden a grain of arsenic aite: 
the transfusion was 
out of the anzsthetic—told him it was 
a sedative. Golden must have been 
he told them nobody had 


contession 


coming 


while he 


confused, for 
given him anything. So it’s all 
now. But | know you'd have cleared it 


up if he hadn’t confessed. 


righ 


You see, he 
was jealous of Golden over some girl or 


other.” 


‘There yw certal ly bad blood be 
tween them agreed the doctor sol 
emnly. Aiter Costello had left the 
room Doctor Bentiron turned to me and 
added “Well, Blakel , Mitzian cleared 
up the mess very well. Couldn't have 
been better done His false confession 
that he poisoned Golden direct no doubt 


i 
ill save Rita Mayberry from suicide 


knew the truth!’ 


GOOD WORK BY Y¢ OUNG. ‘ORG. ANIZATION 


[s January, 1918, the California bureau of criminal identification, under the 

management of August Vollmer, Raymond A. Leonard, and John Cline 
came into being. It was established to furnish data in regard to the identification 
of criminals and to give other information which might lead to their capture 


The bureau proved so effective that in 
it identified two hundred and twenty 
criminal records and located nineteen 
property 


the first si 
seven susper ted persons 


thous: 


months after its inauguration 


as having previous 
d 1 irs’ 


ind and fifteen worth of stolen 
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Vi. Tae Doctor AND THE WEALTHY PATIENT 


ID Paul Schoeppe murder 
Miss Maria M. Stennecke? 
Of all men who betray their 
trust we hold the doctor in 
the strongest abhorrence. Standing as 
he does midway between lawyer and 
ordained minister, one might say, to the 
body of his patient, he cannot afford 
to let a breath of suspicion tarnish his 
record, Suspicion fastened itself upon 
Doctor Schoeppe because he ignored 
this fact, and it brought him to his 
death. 

As to the opinions held concerning 
his guilt, let us first put in this letie: 
written after the man’s conviction: 





No. 113 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia. 

COMMONWEALTH vs. Doctor PAUL SCHOEPPE. 

My Dear Sir: I have carefully examined 
the whole of the evidence and arguments in 
the above case. So far as regards the med- 
ical testimony, it is not sufficient to hang a 
cat upon. No poison has been proved, and 
that should have ended the matter. The mis- 
fortune of the defendant, however, was pro- 
duced by the written correspondence with 
the deceased connected with the legacy left 
him jn a will drawn by himself. In addition 
to this, the omission to show that the will 
was genuine, which could have readily been 
done by the father of the defendant, was an 
important defect, first because the father 
could have explained the matter, and _ sec- 
ondly because his not having been called left 
the impression upon the jury that the will 
was a forgery. And an ignorant jury often 


infers one crime from the presumption of 
another. 


The charge of the court was a good one, 
but the management of the case on both 
sides was diffusive and calculated to pro- 
duce no satisfactory or just results. Poison 
or no poison was the question for which the 
moral evidence was substituted. Truly yours, 

Davin Paut Brown. 
To Frederick Dittman, 
Philadelphia, October 23, 1860. 


Esq., 


This opinion was also subscribed to 
by two separate committees of doc 
tors who investigated the records of 
the trial. Now let us follow the evi- 
dence given by the witnesses and arrive 
at our own conclusions. 

The court of Oyer and Terminer of 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, con 
vened on May 24, 1869, under the presi 
dency of Judge James H. Graham, with 
Hughes, Stuart, and T. P. 
Vlair as associated judges, C. E. Mac- 
Laughlin, the district attorney, and his 
assistant, William J. Shearer, appeared 
for the State, while the defense was 
represented by Mr. William H. Miller 
and Messrs. Hepburn, Hepburn and 
Newsham. There was much 
ment in the courtroom when the pris- 
oner was brought in. 

An elderly maiden lady, Miss Maria 
M. Stennecke, had died suddenly at a 
hotel under suspicious 
circumstances. Doctor Schoeppe had 
been her attendant. It was believed 
that he had killed her after forging a 
will in his favor. 


Messrs. 


excite 


small country 





ot 


od 


- 
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H. L. Burkholder, the proprietor of 
the Mansion House Hotel, near Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania,was the first witness. 
He deposed that Miss Stennecke came 
to stay with him on January tgth. She 
had previously resided in the town and 
knew Doctor Schoeppe well, he having 
been her physician on the occasion of 
her visit there during the previous sum 
On the morning of January 28th, 


ar = 
he testied, he sent the porter to her 


mer. 
room to make a fire. Soon aiterward 
the porter returned, together with the 
chambermaid, and stated that Miss 
Stennecke appeared to be dangerousl) 
ill. Doctor Schoeppe was sent for but 
was not at home, and therefore another 
physician, a 
Herman, was summoned. 
hours of eight and nine in the morning 


German doctor named 


Between the 


both Doctor Schoeppe and Doctor 
Herman were at the hotel. About ten 
minutes after six that evening Miss 


Stennecke died 

Lewis A. Smith, teller in the Carlisle 
Deposit testified that on the 
morning before her death Miss Sten 


Bank, 


necke was at his bank, apparently in 
her usual health. She 
drew out and cashed a check, which he 


condition of 


exhibited. 


Then followed witnesses who were 
resident al the hotel al the time ot Viss 
Stennecke’s death rhe first is Mrs 


Mary Parker, who deposed that she had 


seen Miss Stennecke at breakfast on 


the day before she died, but, not meet 


ing her at dinner, went to her room 


after the meal and found her lying 


down, apparently greatly prostrated. 


On the following morning, feeling anx 


ious as to her condition, she went 


back at six a. m. and found her lving 


insensible and breathing heavily, as 


though in a 


coma \bout midday she 
saw Doctor Schoeppe in the town and 
told him that Miss Stennecke was very 
ill. She attributed this to an emetic, 
consisting of tartar emetic and ipecacu 
anha, which Schoeppe had given her 


the day before, and asked him why he 
had done so. Mrs. Parker averred to 
the doctor that the deceased woman had 
told her he had given her a sleeping 
drug, but this he vigorously denied. 
She went back into the room at six 
o'clock that night and remained until 
the end. 

Asked in cross-examination whether 
the room scemed close, she said it did. 
She thought that Mrs. Stennecke was 
under the influence of morphia. And 
now came the question which disclosed 
the theory of the prosecution 

“Was there any odor resembling that 
of peach leaves or bitter almonds?” in- 
quired the district attorney. 

“There was not,” Mrs. Parker an- 
swered. 

Only 


mistakable 


one poison gives forth this un- 
odor, and that is prussic 
acid, effects, though not so 
deadly as is popularly supposed, are 
quicker than those of any other poi- 


whose 


sons, 

Dolly Turner, a colored maid at the 
Mansion House Hotel, was next called 
She testified that 
Miss. Stennecke’s 

Schoeppe often 


capacity. 


to the witness stand. 
she had attended to 
room, and that Doctor 


visited her in a professional 


He was generally there in the morning. 

‘lL saw him there the day Miss Sten- 
necke took sick,’ she said. ‘She told 
me that he was to come that morning. 
| met him in the entry. He went into 
her room and she called to me to bring 
a spoon | took it to the door and 
handed it to the doctor He had 21\ en 
her something, she told me after, to 
throw. the heavine off her chest.” 
Miss Stennecke had also told the girl 
that Doctor Schoeppe had ordered her 
to keep to her bed. She was not worse 


in the afternoon, but in the evening was 
very sick and sleepy.” Dolly helped 
to undress her and put her to bed, and 
the next morning Miss Stennecke ap- 
peared so ill that she informed the pro- 
prietor. 
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Mrs. Lavinia Schindel, a boarder, 
deposed that she saw Miss Stennecke 
on the morning of her death, between 
the hours of seven and eight o'clock. 
She was then unconscious. Doctor 
Schoeppe was there several times that 
day during the afternoon and evening, 
and volunteered the statement to the 
witness that Miss Stennecke had asked 
him for a sleeping draft, but that he had 
refused to give her one, saying that she 
was too weak. But Miss Stennecke said 
that she would take something herself, 
the doctor added to her, and Doctor 
Schoeppe stated that he had shaken his 
finger at her warningly and sternly for- 
bidden her to do so, and left the room. 

“Was there any odor of peach leaves 
or bitter almonds?” asked the district 
attorney. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Schindel. 

Why had Doctor Schoeppe volun- 
teered, with so much detail, the state- 
ment that he had given the dead woman 
no sleeping draft and, further, that 
she had said she would take one? Is 
it possible that he had given her an 
overdose of morphia and that, seeking 
to exculpate himself, he lied his head 
If any deadly pot 
was given, it was probably morphia and 


into the noose? 


not prussic acid, though he had bought 
prussic acid at a previous period, as 
the evidence will show. In fact the 
prosecution was “fishing” for evidence, 
and was ready to attribute either mor- 
phia or prussic acid to the doctor, ac- 
cording as the case developed. It was 
precisely such innuendoes that would 
influence the judgment of a country 
jury. 

C. H. Lockman, another boarder, de- 
posed that he saw the sick woman 
shortly before her death. He found a 
bottle containing sulphuric ether on her 
table, a toothbrush which had the odor 
of carbolic acid, and a bottle of liquor. 

Now appears a witness with very 
damaging evidence. His name is John 
H. Rheem. 


At eight-thirty on the 


morning of the day Miss Stennecke 
died he was sent for and found her un- 
went to find Doctor 
Schoeppe, but he was not at his office, 
so he went to the doctor’s boarding 
house and saw the latter’s father, leav- 
ing a message that Doctor Schoeppe was 
to come to the hotel as soon as he re- 
turned. In a few minutes Doctor 
Schoeppe came in, in a condition of 
great®*excitement. [le said that he had 
to go back for his stethoscope. Then 
Doctor Herman was summoned, and 
presently Schoeppe returned. The two 
doctors held a consultation and agreed 
that nothing could be done. 

“After Miss Stennecke’s death,” con- 
tinued Rheem, “I went to Doctor 
Schoeppe’s office. He told me that she 
had instructed him, in the event of her 
death, to get a lawyer to examine her 
He wanted Mr. Miller and in- 
Next day we 
went over Miss Stennecke’s trunks and 
found her last will and testament.” Mr. 
Miller came in appropriately and read 
it. “I asked him what should be done 
with the papers,” resumed the witness, 
in substance, “and he told me to take 
the will to Baitimore and seal up the 


conscious. [le 


papers. 
sisted upon having him. 


papers and put them in the bank.” 

Rheem and Schoeppe accordingly 
went out and deposited the papers in 
the Carlisle Deposit Bank. Then they 
took the train to Baltimore, 
Rheem went to the office of the execu- 
tor who was named in the will and de- 
livered it to him. The executor asked 
him to remain in town until eleven 
o'clock on the Monday morning. The 
two men attended the funeral in Balti- 
more together, but Rheem saw little of 
Schoeppe until dinner time on Mon- 
day. 

Now comes the part which undoubt- 
edly was mainly influential in inducing 
the jury to condemn the prisoner. 

“That evening,” continues Rheem, 
“Doctor Schoeppe tapped me on the 
shoulder and said, ‘Did Mr. Eichel- 


where 
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berger, the executor, tell you any- 
thing?’ 

“*Tell me what?’ I answered. 

“Did he not tell you that Miss Sten- 
necke left another will?’ 

‘Another will?’ I said. 

**Ves,’? answered Doctor Schoeppe. 
‘You get something; I get her personal 
property; everybody gets something.’ ” 

Now came the turn of the experts. 
The first of these was Docior Charles 
M. Worthington, druggist, of Carlisle. 
He deposed that about the middle of 
the preceding June, at the time when 
the dead woman had been visiting the 
Mansion House Hotel, Doctor Schoeppe 
had purchased a half ounce of diluted 
prussic acid of him. Soon after, the 
witness testified, Schoeppe returned and 
said that it was no good. He had given 
two, five, and ten drops to-a lady pa- 
tient who suffered from insomnia, but 
it had had no effect whatever. 

“He asked me if I could order some 
from the city,” continued the witi 
“and I said yes, that a salesman would 


1e 


be along in a few days’ time, if he could 
wait that long. He said that he could.” 

Doctor Worthingion added that Doc- 
tor Schoeppe had also bought other 


drugs from him, including muriate of 
morphia, tincture 
Fowler’s solution, a mixture of arsenic. 
He had also purchased nonpoisonous 
drugs. 

The appearance 
Herman upon the witness 
duced a sensation in court, which his 
testimony did not allay. Doctor 
Schoeppe had told him, he testified, that 
the patient suffered from -hemiplegia— 
paralysis caused by apoplexy. As soon 
as he reached her bedside he perceived 
at once that the case was beyond treat- 
ment. He was puzzled, however, by 
the peculiarity of the symptoms. 
“When I lifted her eyelids,” said Doc- 
tor Herman, “the eyes looked cxactly 
like those of a chicken hawk which | 
had once poisoned in order to observe 


of nux vomica, and 





of Doctor ee 


stand pro- 


the effects upon it of a mixture of prus- 
sic acid and opium. I had never seen a 
case of hemiplegia like this. I thought 
that Doctor Schoeppe had given her an 
overdose of a sleeping draft.” 

“How did the eyes look?” asked Dis- 
trict Attorney MacLaughlin. 

“The pupils were contracted,” Doc- 
tor Herman answered; and went on to 
explain that, owing to the influx of 
blood into the brain, in cases of apo- 
plexy the pupils were invariably di- 
lated. Prussic acid had_ that. effect, 
too, he added. He did not know 
whether the effect would be the same 
in a hawk as ina man, but thought that 
it would. “If it had not been too late,” 
said Doctor Herman, “I would have 
given her iron, in order to convert the 
prussie acid into prussian blue and de- 
stroy toxic qualities.” 

‘Did you detect 
bling prussic acid?” 
aitorney. 


any odor resem- 
asked the district 


,’ answered the witness. 
.fter leaving the dead woman, he 
1, he that 
Schoeppe had given her an overdose of 
ome drug, but it did not occur to him 
that it could have been given with crimi- 
nal intent. Doctor Schoeppe vigor- 
denied that he had given her 
He seemed to be frightened 


‘ Tr. 99 
No 


convinced Doctor 


Was 


ously 
morphia. 
and Doctor Herman reassured him, for 
which Schoeppe seemed to be grateful. 
“The appearance of the indi- 
cated the presence of prussic acid,” 
testified Doctor J. S. Conrad of Balti- 
more, who performed the autopsy. 
“Death certainly could not have been 
due to apoplexy. There was no odor 
of peaches.” 

Another witness who hit the de 
fense hard was Doctor William. P. 
Aiken, who had assisted at the autopsy. 
He stated that he had discovered a 
distinct but unmistakable trace of prus- 
sic acid. By making the liquid test 
with sulphate of iron, the presence of 
this poison could be detected, the small- 


eyes 
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est amount imparting a blue color to 
the water. 

“The water turned blue?” 

“It was slightly, but unequivocally, 
blue,” answered Doctor Aiken. 

Lewis A. Smith, the bank teller, was 
then recalled. He stated that after the 
funeral Doctor Schoeppe lad cashed a 
check with Miss Stennecke’s name at 
the bottom. He was sure, however, 
that it was signed with the doctor’s 
own signature. “I said, ‘Doctor 
Schoeppe, I don’t think Miss Siennecke 
signed this check,’ ” he testified. Never- 
theless, he had paid it. The amount 
was for fifty dollars. Other officials 
in the bank corroborated the statement 
as to the appearance of the signature. 

That Schoeppe had drawn up a 
fraudulent will appears morally cer- 
tain. That he had poisoned Miss Sten 
necke is uncertain. It is not proved, 
despite the statement of Doctor Aiken 
as to the discovery of prussic acid in 
the remains, for this latter fact, if true, 
was susceptible of other interpretations, 
as was shown by the defense. Un- 
doubtedly the jury put together the cer 
tainty of the forgery and the possibilit 
of the poisoning and, in the words of 
David Paul Brown, above quoted, “an 
ignorant jury often infers one crime 
from the presumption of another.” 

The property left by Miss Stennecke 
amounted to the sum of forty-five thou 
sand dollars. The will produced by 
Schoeppe so surprisingly in Baltimore 
ran in the following terms: 

1 give and bequeath to Paul F. Schoeppe, 
M. D., to his own use and benefit absolutely, 
my whole estate and property, whatsoeve: 
and wheresoever, of what nature, kind, and 
quality soeyer the same may be 

John D. Adair, attorney, stated that 
Schoeppe had come to his office on the 
day following either Thanksgiving or 
Christmas, and asked him if he had a 
form which could be followed in draw- 
ing up a will. He gave him one, and 


Schoeppe copied out the entire form 
verbatim, remarking that he wanted it 
for an old man of his acquaintance. 

That Schoeppe had been in mone- 
tary need was evidenced by letter from 
him to Miss Stennecke. He had stated 
that Doctor Herman intended to retire 
from the practice of his profession, and 
hinted that with a certain sum he could 
purchase this and aiso three houses 
owned by him. And to crown this evi 
dence the following record was intro 
duced, in Miss Stennecke’s writing, 
signed by Schoeppe: 

Cariis_e, Pennsylvania, 
January 14, 1869 

Received of Miss Maria M. Stennecke, one 
bond of the State of Missouri, of one thou 
sand dollars ($1,000), dated the eighteenth 
day of October, 1858 (No. 979), City of Jet 
ferson, being part of the amount of fiv 
thousand dollars, the sum agreed upon by 
Miss Maria M. Stennecke and Doctor Paul 
Schoeppe, with the proviso that Miss Maria 
M. Stennecke has (by this contract for mat 


riage) entire control, possession, and right to 


her own estate, personal and real, and to t! 
management of the same 
(Signed) P. ScHorpe 


Schoeppe, finding that his hints fot 
monetary assistance had not been gra 
ciously received, had proposed marriage 
to the old lady, many years his senior 
and had persuaded her that he would 
make her an acceptable husband. Th 
contract was dated January 14—five 
days before her death. Had he, then, in 
the desire to be rid of performing hi 
own share in an unpleasant bargain 


poisoned her? So the jury decided 
Judge Hepburn, for the defense 
raised several plausible points. The 


post mortem had not determined the 
condition of the internal organs conclu 
sively. Judge Hepburn claimed that 
death might have been caused Db: 
Sright’s disease. He showed that the 
blue color of the fluid used in the ana- 
lytical test could have been caused by 
the presence in the body of substances 
other than prussic acid. The symptoms 
of morphia poisoning were, he showed, 
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in many respects different from those only “benefit” shown by the jury was 
presented in the case at issue. The to linger four and a half hours before 
benefit of a grave doubt should have _ rendering their verdict of “guilty in the 
been given to the accused man. The first degree.” 
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THIEF LEFT MATCH CLEW 
HAT articles of little apparent importance found at the scene of a crime may 
tae PI ti 
aid greatly in its solution was proved in a case which occurred in the cits 
of New York not long ago. 
A resident of the city reported to the police that his apartment had been 
A I J 
broken into during his absence and a quantity of jewelry and silverware stole: 
therefrom. 
The detective sent to investigate interviewed the complainant, but could not 
get any information from him that would aid in establishing the identity of the 
burglar. 


Upon making a careful search of the apartment the detective found on the 
floor of a bedroom the butt of a burned paper match on which was printed part 
of the name of a popular brand of cigar. This he secured and held as evidence 

le then secured from the superintendent of the building a list of the house 
emplovees, checked up their movements, and found that the elevator man was 
the only one of them who had an opportunity to commit the crime. 

The detective left the building, and, after remaining on the street for a 


short time, returned. He entered the elevator with an unlighted cigar in his 
hand and requested the suspected elevator man to take him to the apartment 
of an occupant on the fifth floor. On the way up he asked him for a match in 
a casual way. Receiving the match, he lighted his cigar. Then he pretended 
to throw the match butt away, but instead he put it in his pocket for furthe: 
examination. oi 

On leaving the elevator the detective compared the match butt he had found 
at the scene of the burglary with that he had obtained from the elevator man 
He found that both were similar in appearance. This, of course, strengthened 
his suspicion. 


Entering the elevator again, he asked the suspect for another match, and, 
on receiving the paper match container, compared the match butt he had found 
at the scene of the burglary with the stubs in the container. He found that it 
fitted one of the stubs exactly. He then accused the elevator man of the bur- 
glary. At first the man firmly maintained his innocence, but when confronted 
with the evidence of the match butt broke down, confessed his guilt, and told 
the detective where he had secreted the stolen property. 
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*Cecil H. Bullivant 


Author of ‘‘The Danger Mark,’’ ‘‘The Wrong Mau,’’ ‘‘The Devil’s Double,’’ etc. 


R SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
UNDER the allas, Forger Gordon, James Gerdon Saward, a prominent English barrister, is leading 

a double life. He is an accomplished counterfeiter, and uses his skill to falsify the entry on 
the marriage register of a church where Lord Markley has married Estelle Christine Dare, a chorus 
girl, The borger, although he already has a wife, becomes engaged to Lord Markley’s sister, Lady 
Grace, and causes an explosion which kills the Earl of Deamore, her wealthy uncle. He alters the 
earl’s will so that Lady Grace receives an annuity of fifty theusand pounds—the bulk of the fortune. 
Lord Markley succeeds to the title of Earl of Denmore. The treachery of Forger Gerdon is dis- 
covered by Hugh Blair, the young superintendent of the Denmore estate in Scotland, Cralg-y-Byrn. 
He tries to prevent the marriage, but is too late. He does, however, succeed in rescuing Grace from 
the Forger’s clutches immediately after the ceremony, 

By means of a trumped-up charge of embezzlement against Blair, and by kidnaping Lady Grace, 
the Forger succeeds in having the former sentenced to prison for three years. There is a fire in the 
house in which Lady Grace has been incarcerated, and he believes that she has been burned to death. 

Meanwhile the Forger, thwarted by the chorus girl, Stella Dare, in his attempts to levy further 
blackmail on the Earl of Denmore, punishes the young woman for her treachery by killing her and 
placing Denmore’s revolver in her hand in such a way that the police will be likely to suspect Den 
more of staging the crime to look like suicide. 

The Forger later discovers that the girl whom he killed was not the real Stella Dare, but her 
twin sister, Margaret. He sends his manservant, Benjamin, to steal the bedy of his victim from 
the Denmere family vault, intending to continue blackmailing the earl and making it appear that 
the girl was not really killed. He receives a message from Benjamin, however, informing him that 
Lady Grace escaped death in the burning house, and is having Blair released from prison, The 
Forger is disturbed by this news, as he fears Hugh Blair more than any other man on earth, 


CHAPTER XLITT, Hugh gayly. “All the same, it seems 
strange to be a free man, able to walk 
about without one of your gimlet-eyed 
O need to ask, Mr. Blair, men following me everywhere. But, 
whether you would like a on the whole, they are good enough 
warder to accompany you to fellows.” 

the station.” He turned and offered his hand to the 
The genial governor of Peterhead warder who had attended him during 


A STREAK OF FLAMI 


stood by the prison gate wringing the his incarceration; then with a cheery 
young man’s hand with genuine sym- nod and light springy step he walked 
pathy and good feeling. “You'd be’ out of Peterhead a free men! 
surprised,” he continued with a laugh It had taken some time, of course, to 
“how many poor fellows avail them- get a fresh inquiry opened up and to 
selves of the privilege. At first when complete the necessary formalities be- 
they are released, they are so unused fore his release was an accomplished 
to their freedom that they feel quite act 

nervous and afraid of being alone; so ‘rom a point of rising ground, Hugh 
the authorities graciously allow them took his last look on the dismal place 
to select any warder to accompany them — that had fettered him so long. 

to their first journey’s end. I don’t In the far distance the limitless waste 
think you'll want to do that, though, of restless gray sea stretched to the 
eh?” horizon; below and a little to his right, 

‘“ 


I don’t think so either,” responded the great breakwater and the admiralty 
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works on whose granite blocks so many 
men had been broken in body and spirit 
loomed massively. 

The dull monotony of the scene was 
in sharp contrast to the joy in the 
young man’s heart. Humming a snatch 
of a love song, he turned away and 
strode briskly in the direction of the 
station where he took a train for Aber- 
deen. 

It was dark, a fairly dull night, with 
a bitterly cold wind blowing in from 
the hills, when he reached Dunkeld and 
set out to walk the comparatively short 
distance to Craig-y-Byrn. 

At Aberdeen he had taken the pre- 


caution to send a wire to his sweet- 
heart advising her of his coming; 
Grace, more beautiful, more lovable 


than ever, now that she was his prom- 
ised bride, would be waiting to rush into 
his arms and be enfolded in an embrace 
of purest devotion. 

Hugh’s thoughts were all of her, as 
he swung gayly through the wide gates 
and strode joyfully up the = shrub- 
bordered drive. 

The song on his lips ceased suddenly 
in an exclamation of surprise, as with 
something twining about his ankles, he 
stumbled forward and, before he could 
recover himself, pitched heavily on his 
face. In a flash two dark forms were 
upon him, and while one with a short 
loaded stick rained blow after blow 
upon his defenseless head, and struck 
at his wrists and arms lashing out this 
way and that in a desperate fight with 
his cowardly the other 
pressed a chloroformed pad over his 
mouth and stilled his smothered shouts 
for help into the silence of unconscious- 
ness. 

“Got you at last, Mr. Clever Inter- 
fering Blair,” the Forger muttered, 
turning the senseless man over with a 
lift of his foot. “Your freedom didn’t 
last long. Now, Benjy, up with him 
on your broad shoulders.” 

Together they hoisted the limp mass 


assailants, 


and struggled away with it into the 
deeper gloom of the trees. 

“No use your beginning to puff yet 
awhile,” Forger Gordon remarked 
ripping out an oath, as Benjamin, before 
two-thirds of a mile were gone, showed 
obvious signs of fatigue. ‘We've got 
to get the devil right up on the far 
slope of Craigvinean and that’s pretty 
well an all-night job I can assure you.” 

Benjamin set down his end of the 
burden and ran the back of his huge 
hand across his streaming face. 

“Why not chuck him in the river 
and done with it? A muddle-headed 
jury would bring in a verdict of ‘found 
drowned,’ ” 

“Yes, and a verdict of murder, which 
one day might come home to roost on 
you and me. Silly fool, don’t you know, 
by this time, her ladyship’s inclined to 
put down everything that happens to 
poor James Saward? What we've got 
to do, my son, is to dispose of this 
fellow in such a way that his flesh and 
bones will be scattered in tiny frag- 
ments to the four winds. Come on.” 

or more than an hour they toiled 
through an almost endless stretch of 
larch trees, till at length they saw loom- 
ing before them, darker and more for- 
bidding than the gloom of night, the 
towering mass of Craigvinean. 

“Keep going up and always to the 
right,” growled the Forger. “There are 
heaps of caves on the far side, into 
which we can chuck him. Listen, 
what’s that?” 

For a minute both stood still, strain- 
ing to catch every sound that rose above 
the soft moaning of the wind across 
the treeless hills. Yes! There it was 
again—the unmistakable deep-throated 
bay of a hound. 

The Forger’s face whitened terribly 
and great drops of moisture stood upon 
his brow. 

“Great Scott! I’ve heard that sound 
once before, Benjy, and I never want 
to hear it again,” he whispered as the 
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dread noise died away into nothing- 
ness. “I can tell you it’s the most 
nerve-shattering row to be heard this 
side of hell. Let’s wait a bit.” 

Unknown to Benjamin he drew a re- 
volver and stood there assailed by a 
terrible dread. But, as the long min- 
utes ticked slowly by, and the bay of 
the hound was not repeated, his calm 
reassurance came slowly back and they 
shouldered their human load and 
moved on once more. 

With many a rest and pause, they 
proceeded till close on midnight. Twice, 
when Blair showed signs of coming to, 
the Forger soaked the heavy pad with 
chloroform and held it over the gasp- 
ing mouth till the last trace of resist- 
ance gave place to a deathlike stupor. 

“That looks a likely sort of place,” 
growled Benjamin, pointing to a yawn- 
ing chasm, dark and forbidding against 
a precipitous wall of rock. “I reckon 
if we bludgeon him again and leave 
him there with the rest of the chloro- 
form in his throat, it’s good enough.” 

The Forger swung round on his com- 
panion savagely. “And I tell you, I 
don’t mean a trace of Blair’s body to 
against us. 
This 
time we make sure of him—the same as 
this is the 

deep as 


1 
I 


be found to call for justice 
He’s fooled us again and again. 


we did of the old earl. Yes, 
black and 


only place—a pit black an 


hell 


him down. 


and miles from anywhere. Let 


” 


Roughly they pushed the unconscious 
man over the edge of the cavern; there 
was a sliding and a rumbling as the 
heavy mass slipped from their hands. 

The Forger rose, and walked on to 
the side of the hill where the cool night 
air blew like an ice blast over his 
heated face. 

“Pile as many big stones over the 


mouth as you can,” he called out sav- 
“T’ll give you a hand when this 
’ 


agely. 
thing’s fixed.’ 
His lean white fingers were busy with 
small metal cylinder and a little box 
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which ticked when he 
turned a key. 

By the sputtering glare of a match 
he set the clock and then ran toward 
the spot where Benjamin struggled to 
block the entrance with a huge stone. 

“T have set the thing to go off in 
five and twenty minutes, That will give 
us plenty of time to get a couple of 
Remember, it’s down hill 


rhythmically 


miles away. 
all the way.” 

\s he spoke he stepped into the 
cavern and let the infernal machine 
down by a string, till it came to rest 
on Hugh Blair’s yielding form. 

“One, two ,three—that does it!” he 
cried as a huge bowlder sank into place 
and shut the pit from their eyes. 
“Nothing of Blair will be seen this side 
of resurrection morning. Now then, 
Benjy, run for your life.” 

An eternity seemed to pass, before 
they came to a standstill with the en- 
shrouding larches behind them and 
nothing but the black night stretching 


Pos 


away into an inf 





lity of space. 








“T almost forget which way we came 
with so many turnings and hoistings,” 
said the l’orger, in a hush of breathles: 
excitement. 

1 


five minutes have gone since we started 


“Surely now those twenty 


to race down the hillside. Can you 
see what the time is?” 

The man with the green eyes took 
the gold chronometer from the other’s 


steady hand and peered intently at the 
metal face. 


“Tight 


minutes past o1 


The Vorger breathed freely on 
more. [ set the clock exactly at a 
quarter to one. In a couple of minute 
the explosion will take place.” Ile 
rested his arm on Denjamin’s broad 


should haking 


“Why, man you're s 
like a leaf.” 


“['m thinking—if any of that roc! 
comes this way,” the fat man whispered 
and his teeth chattered. 

“Don’t be a fool. At this distance 


we shall hear only a low roar, see a 
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little leap of blue fire, and hear the 
rumbling as a hundred tons of rock 
bury Blair for ever. Shut up, I want 
to listen! Only a few more seconds. 
Be ready! It must come now. Ah!” 

He clutched Benjamin’s sleeve and 
pointed far up into the night where a 
streak of flame momentarily cut through 
the darkness and was followed by a 
noise like thunder rolling through the 
hills. 

“All over, and not a soul except you 
and me, the wiser,” cried the Forger 
triumphantly. “Come on, we're safe 
now to bring Stella Dare upon the 
scene, to claim her share in the Den- 
more millions.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
TIE FLOWER SELLER 

HLE Forger turned to his accomplice, 

a grim smile of intense satisfaction 
on his thin lips. 

“f reckon it is worth all the 
we’ve run in coming into dangerous 
country to have rid overselves of Blair. 
Don’t forget it, my boy; Hugh Blair 

the formidable enemy we 
ever had, or are ever likely to have. 
Let him and Lady 
together, and he 
learned enough about James Saward to 


risk 


was most 


Grace once have 


come would have 
make England too hot to hold him. In 
my opinion, Benjy, we’ve removed the 
greatest of all obstacles and perils from 
our path.” 


Jenjamin’s dead-white, oily face 
showed flaccid and troubled through the 
gloom 

“ 47 4 


I don’t like these parts any longer, 


boss,” he said, with a wry twist of his 
huge mouth. “Too much has happened 
near Craig-y-Byrn—the murder of the 
old earl and Margaret Dare, and now 
this if | 


see the place again, I shan’t mind 


bl om? Gantchman ver 
bioomin= oscotchman. neve 


The other gave a grim chuckle and 
moved off through the trees. 


“My dear, fat, shaking lump of jelly, 


you're growing nervous. As for not 
liking Dunkeld and Craig-y-Byrn, dear 
me, you'll like it well enough when 
lorger Gordon’s master up at the man- 
sion and you are lord high factotum.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply this—that the day will come 
when I stand in Denmore’s 
day which will see Lady Grace dead 
and the poor young earl gathered to his 


shoes—a 


fathers. Sooner or later, I mean to 
marry the new countess.” 
The amazing announcement, so 


calmly made, struck Benjamin dumb. 

“Why not?” Saward went on, squar- 
ing his shoulders and pushing on at a 
great pace. ‘We've played for big 
stakes before now, and as a rule, the 
higher the stake, the better we’ve come 
off. Stella Dare has her cards well 
laid. She’s Countess of Denmore right 
enough and married to an invalid hus- 
band, who is hardly likely ever to have 
Benjy, he'll die; so 


; ‘yi ek 
will Lady Grace. Che 


children. Soon, 


new countess 


is then the only living representative 


of the noble house and she, mind you, 
has been put into her position by me! 
Me, do you understand Benjy, me! 


\part from the fact 


[ that if I once set 
to work te ake Stella fond of me, 
] 1 +] ] 
she'll come, as other women have done, 
groveling at my feet, she has no alter- 


lative but to marry the man who has 
een the means of establishing her in 
ier present high position.” 
t last far recovered 


Benjamin at last so 


ivoin announcement as 


amazement 


this staggering 
to express his in a long- 
drawn whistle of surprise. 
where reckon 


“T don’t know you 


you're going to end, sir,” he said with 
a shake of his head. 
rT >. 


NOt 


themselves 


where other men, who pit 
against the police and so- 
ciety, generally end—in Newgate. Like 
fools, 


at small 


ninety-nine per cent of ‘em fly 


game, and come a 


cropper. 
It’s the one per cent man who carries 


off the big prizes. Enough, for now 
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here’s the road. We must work steadily 
till daybreak. We ought to strike a 
station somewhere the other side of 
Perth. Then away to Edinboro and 
London. I want to pick up Miss May 
and send her to relieve Le Blane of 
some of that money; it’s not safe for 
him to be carting a quickly growing 
fortune about with him.” 

For a long time Benjamin remained 
moodily silent. It was evident by the 
drooping of his pendulous lower lip and 
the thoughtful expression in the glassy 
green eyes, that something was trou- 
bling him. 

‘Aren't you afraid of being mixed 
up with so many women?” he ventured 
at last. 

The Forger laughed. “Afraid? I’m 
afraid of nothing and nobody on earth 
—except a mastiff or bloodhound. 
Besides, how many women am I mixed 
up with? To hear you talk, any one 
would think I kept a harem.” 

Benjamin extended the stubby fingers 
of his left hand. “There’s Lady Grace 
Markley, unlawfully married only a 
month or two ago, but alive and a 
power for harm.” 

“Didn't I tell you her number was 
up—when the right time comes?” the 
forger said with a savage oath. 

“Then, there’s Magdalen May, a 
pretty enough piece of goods, but, like 
all women, dangerous, and then Stella 
Dare, as tricky a girl as ever there was 
in .petticoats, and last but not least— 
vour lawful wife!” 


lorger Gordon let out a curse. “Con- 


found her, she worries me more than 
all the rest put together. There’s no 
knowing when she may turn up and 


put the lid on us. If only we could 


” 


find her—— 
“Mark me sir, she’s not lying low 
for our good. That woman, some day, 
will cause more trouble than we can 
carry. Something tells me so.” 
“Let it pass, my son. We don’t know 
where she is; the first move must come 


from her. All the same I am not going 
an inch away from the path I have de- 
cided on, for her or any one else.” 

When Forger Gordon got back to 
the apartment in Bloomsbury, the fol- 
lowing afternoon, Magdalen was not 
there; on the table she had left a note 
addressed to her lover. 

“T’ve gone to Drury Lane, to a mat- 
inée. If you’re a nice boy, and would 
like to meet me and take me out to 
dinner, [| should so much enjoy it. 
What do you say to five o’clock ‘outside 
Charing Cross Station?” 

The Forger crumpled the paper in 
his white hand. “I may as well; it 
will please her, and just now I want to 
keep on the right side of mercurial 
Magdalen.” 

He went to his room and, donning 
another disguise, put on evening clothes 
and a light gray overcoat. Then, 
crushing a soft felt hat on his head, he 
left the house. 

Magdalen May, exquisitely dressed, 
and looking very pretty, was walking 
up and down outside the station gates 
as Saward, dismissed his taxi at the 
corner of St. Martin’s Lane. From 
quite a distance off his lynx eyes made 
out her tall form. Her face, as hi 
approached, was toward him; she wa: 
bending over a tray of violets and had 
a big bunch in her hand. 

“How much are these?” she asked 

“A shilling, lady,” said the flower 
seller in a thin weak voice. 

Magdalen glanced at the bloodless, 
pinched face, and the woman’s deje 
tion found an answering thrill of pity 
in her heart. She took half a crown 
from her purse and, putting it down 
on the tray, walked away, pinning the 
flowers in her bosom as she went. 

The flower seller picked up the coin 
and stared thankfully after the prett: 
girl, who just then raised a smiling face 
to the tall man coming toward her. 
Saward’s soft hat was raised ; he bowed 
and a word of welcome was on his lips 
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when suddenly he caught sight of a 
short dark man watching him critically 
from the far side of the road. The 
thin cheeks went a shade paler, he made 
a quick half turn and released Mag- 
dalen’s hand. 

“Don’t be surprised, dear, if | 
you at once, and don’t look round,” he 
whispered. ‘“There’s a detective watch- 
ing me on the other side of the Strand. 
I saw him look at me as I left my taxi. 
You walk straight on—anywhere, but 
don’t come home just yet; I shall slip 
into the station, dodge the fellow and 
get back to Bloomsbury as L can.” 

In a moment he was gone, leaving 
the girl stupefied with surprise 

But there had been another witness 
of the meeting besides the baffled de 
tective who suddenly found his quarry 
gone from his sight. The flower seller, 
following the retreating form of Mag 
dalen, saw her joined by her friend. 
The man’s face was unknown to her, 
but one swift, all-comprehending glance 
at his curious cold blue eyes, and the 
world spun round. 

“Good Heaven! It’s Jim—my hus- 
band!” she exclaimed. “Oh, he 
gone!” 

Her startled gaze scanned the hurry 
ing passers-by. James Gordon Saw 
ard, alias Forger Gordon, was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“The lady! The lady knows him and 
will tell me where to find him,” she de 
cided, picking up her tray and pushing 
her way frenziedly toward where Mag 
dalen was just on the point of making 
away. She laid her thin hand on the 
girl’s fur coat. 

“Please, please may [ speak to you?” 
she asked. 

Magdalen, looking down, saw 
the creature’s were filling 
tears 

“It wasn’t a mistake; I meant you to 
have the money,” the girl said reassur 
ingly. “Please do not give me the 
change. The violets are very beauti- 

sk DS 


] 


iCaVve 


1 4 
best 


has 


that 


eyes with 


ful,’ burying her fair face in their fra- 
grance,” and quite worth what I gave 
for them.” 

“It isn’t that, miss. The man——the 
man you were speaking to—where is 
he? He is my husband!” 

“Your husband? You've made a mis- 
take, haven’t you?’ Her voice grew 
suddenly cold. ‘The gentleman is my 
fiancé.” 

“And my husband, the father of my 
child; he deserted me, leaving me like 
this-——and my baby to die of starvation. 
Oh, don’t turn from me because you 
think | am mad. Sometimes I wish 
to Heaven I were, so as not to know 
the misery and shame that wretch has 
brought on me. And for your 
sake, you must take me to him, or he'll 
treat you as badly as he did poor Lady 
Markley.” 

Magdalen understood. There could 
be no doubt now but that this poor crea 
ture was speaking the truth. 

“What do you know about 
Markley ?” she asked, her whole manner 
changing to one of deepest pity and 


own 


Lady 


concer. 

“My husband married her biga- 
mously, after deserting me and my 
child. Miss, you are kind and good; |] 
would not have you suffer as I have 
done and that other poor girl did. That 
man’s a devil who only tries to ruin 


girl’s souls.” 


“Hush, we must not talk here. 
People are getting curious. I must 
know the truth.” Her small, pink 


mouth grew suddenly stern with un- 
bending resolve. “‘He was to have mar- 
ried me; he told me he loved me—and 
yet he can treat you like this.” 
and know all, to 
understand with me, back to 
my garret, where my child lies dying. 
sive it the food and 
warmth to keep it alive.” 

Magdalen’s delicate nostrils quivered. 


‘You must see 


Come 


if can't proper 


you no money to get a fire?” 
she asked, her voice trembling. 


“Have 
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“Fire! Heavens, no. If I sell 
enough flowers to give the child a little 
milk and bread, to give me a quarter 
of a loaf a day and to pay my rent, 
it’s all I can do.” 

She turned her miserable glance on 
the gaping throng that had gathered. 

Magdalen’s manner became suddenly 
firm. “Get into this taxi,” she said. 
“Where do you live? Driver, take us 
to—what’s the name again—Rags 
Close, St. Giles.” 

The Forger’s unhappy wife lay back 
against the cushions, terribly white and 
ill. In her enfeebled state, the shock 
had been almost too much for her to 
bear. Magdalen looked at her pity- 
ingly. Once, not so very long ago per- 
haps, the woman had been pretty like 
herself ; now her cheeks were bloodless 
and sunken, her large lustrous eyes, 
deep set and dark in her head, while 
the mass of blond hair lay lifeless and 
dull against the peculiar whiteness of 
her brow. 

The  heartrending stirred 
strange emotions in Magdalen’s breast. 
As in a picture she saw the past, the 
present and the future of her own mis- 
spent life—her happy, guarded gir! 
hood’s days, her gilded rush into temp- 
tation, the golden hours spent in sin and 
folly, the luxurious joy of the last few 
weeks, the price of her sin and shame. 
And then what come? Ah, 
what, what! She could not tell! Would 
it be an end like that of the woman be- 
fore her, or might it not be even worse? 

The scales were fast falling from her 
eyes. Behind the meretricious glitter 
and the lulling sense of luxury, she 
saw the brute selfishness of men, and 
the tragedy they sow in the lives of 
women like herself. Once perhaps this 
unhappy mother had been a pure and 
innocent girl, rejoicing in the beauty 
of fresh young girlhood and the thought 


sight 


was to 


of some day winning a good man’s love. 
Magdalen asked herself, 
A toy—a play- 


And now, 
what had she come to? 


thing for and idle hour to be flung 


aside and trampled into the mire, a 
thing of shame and loathing, to be 


scorned and despised when the man’s 
pleasure in her was gone. 
“He shall pay for wronging me, even 


as one day Agar shall pay,” she re- 
flected bitterly. “But not before he has 
done his duty to his wife and child, 


and proclaimed them as such to all the 
world.” 

Mrs. Saward read nothing of what 
was passing in Magdalen’s brain. She 
a woman, who, for 
pity’s sake, might bring her release 
from desertion and destitution. 

“That’s the place—the second court 
on the left,” she murmured. “It’s good 
of you to come.” 

Magdalen’s white teeth closed on her 
lower lip. “Don’t worry. I will take 
care that everything is put right. Your 
husband shall see for himself the fruit 
of his dreadful work, and he shall undo 
the wrong or, by Heaven, he shall an- 


saw in her, only 


swer for it!” 

She paid the driver and followed the 
flower seller down a dark, ill-smelling 
passage into a noisome court. lrowsy, 
unkempt children fought and scrambled 
on the garbage-strewn stones; in the 
doorways, slatternly women, with a beer 
jug in their midst, were gathered, talk- 
ing volubly. <And beyond all, the pov- 
erty and desolation of the place had 
its criminal aspect, for more than once, 
as the well-dressed passed 
along, out of the shadows slouched a 
ruffanly looking man. [or the most 
part, they passed along to their night 

i field of London 
crime, but one at remained in 
lurking, to wait till darkness fell, for 


Sty lishly- 


stranger 


work in the great 


least 


the reappearance of the 
garbed visitor. 

Magdalen May paid no heed to them. 
Despite her contact with sin, she had 
touched only the gilded edge, knowing 
little or nothing of what lay on the 


other side. Could she have looked be- 
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yond those dreary walls and grime-, 


stained windows and seen into scores 
of dark, comfortless rooms, where 
women and young girls, many of them 
good-looking and retined, were huddled 
round coke fires, would 
coiled in horror this one 
alone, for this veritable garden of guilt 
is the reservoi 
what is vicious and evil flows into the 
busy night streets of London 


1 
she have re 


from aspect 


from which most of 


Mrs. Saward stopped in a doorway 
at the far “Look, 
what I’m condemned to,” she said, nod 


end. miss, this 1: 
ding wearily but significantly toward 
the group of drinking women and loud 
voiced girls, “to live among that lot— 
because it’s cheaper to stay here than 
in any other part of 

She was 


London.” 
igeled up 


she strt 


crying as 
the decaying stairs. The piteous wail 
of a child sounded dismaliy. Magda 
len shuddered. The the 
atmosphere, the damp, reeking walls, 
the rotting woodwork, the sense of des 
olation and ruin, in dreadful contrast 
to her own life of pleasure and ease, 
turned her with revulsion. She 
hated, loathed herself! To-night, to- 
night should see the end of it all; al- 
ready the great awakening was come. 
Afterward—— 

The flower took hold of 
arm. “A husband’s love for his wife 
and child,” she muttered chokingly, and 
Magdalen could see that 
streaming down her cheeks. 

As the woman spoke, she opened the 
rickety door and let the girl in. 


foulness of 


sick 


seller her 


tears were 


four 
walls, bare and mildewed, a single iron 
bedstead, covered with a few clean but 
thin and much-mended bits of blanket ; 
a table from which one leg was gone; 
two large boxes set on end, and con 
taining the scantiest possible store of 
provisions. The windows were cracked 
and patched with brown paper. There 
was no fire in the grate; and on the bed 
lay James Saward’s child. 
Magdalen with 


sickened remorse. 
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“My poor, poor woman, you shall not 
suffer like this,” she cried, and emptied 
her purse, save for a shilling or two, 
the table. “I will get you food 
and coal and things for the little one.” 

She n fur coat, for 
which, only a few weeks before, she 
\nd while 
ed in ry at her pro- 

his wife and child were 


actually starving! 


on to 


41 ti 1 . 4 . 
tnought or her ov 


had paid ninety 
revel 


le } 
tector s hands 


pound 
she had luxu 
starving- 


rhe 





woman had flung herself across 

the bed, and was nestling her little one 
io her thin body 

“T wouldn't mind if only I could 

nourish and save the child, but what 

hope is there to get back its st reneth 


here?’ she 
tion around t 


asked, glancing in despera- 
he squalid place 


“T’'ll be 


Magdalen went to the door. 


back soon,” she said. “I’m going to get 
you food and warm drink—and your 
husband.” 
CHAPTER XL\ 
THE CRIME IN RAGS CLOSE 


HE girl was fortunate in leaving and 
returning to the squalid court un- 
She found a place from 
Id telephone the Forger, 
asking him to join her without fail, in 


molested. 
which she c 
the top room of No. 7 Rags Close, St. 
She put off his request for an 
explanation until he should come. Then 


4 
(a1ies 


she bought as much as she could carry, 
had a small bag of coal brought up and 
hastening back to the mother and child, 
helped to light a and prepare a 
meal. 

\ll the time het eyes 
curious light and the small, delicate 
lips kept tightening in hard, determined 


fire 


burned with a 


lines. 

“It’s only fair you should know the 
whole story,” Mrs. Saward said, when 
at length the baby’s cries were stilled 
“T met Jim Saward about two years 
ago in Ireland, and with his fine man 
ners and devilish eyes, he soon got me 
to marry him. I had a bit of money, 
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which he ran through in no time; then, 
telling me he wasn’t independent after 
all, but a penniless man, he left me to 
do as best I could.” 

“And you haven't seen him since, till 
to-day :” 

“Yes, miss, several times. For 
months I lost sight of him; then one 
day, I saw him and followed him down 
to a fine house in Berkshire. There he 
was, living in a mansion like a gentle- 
man, while I—I was deserted.”’ 

“The brute; the callous, unfeeling 
brute. What happened?” 

“T went to his house—it was just be- 
fore baby was born—he denied me and 
threw me out. I was in a hospital for 
weeks; for a long time I couldn’t get 
on his track again. When I did, it was 
to find he’d just married a young and 
very beautiful society lady, Lady Grace 


Markley. Perhaps you’ve heard of 
her ?” 

Alas! Magdalen knew her, only too 
well. 

“He went to prison for that and 
something else. I’ve not set eyes on 


’ 


him since then till to-day.’ 

Her head drooped and she burst out 
crying, till, no longer able to restrain 
herself, the unhappy woman hid her 
face on her arms which rested on the 
table, and there she sat, sobbing as 
though her heart would break. 

“Don’t ery, Mrs. Saward—you did 
say your name was Saward, didn’t you? 
Everything shall be put right, and your 
husband acknowledge you and protect 
you and your child.” Magdalen paced 
the room restlessly. “He is coming; 
already he is on his way,” she said 
feverishly. “He not know the 
surprise awaiting him—that you are 
here and that I shall make him do his 
duty. He dare not refuse me.” 

She remained in this state of nerv- 
ous excitement right up to the time 
when the Forger’s step sounded on the 
stairs. Then, very pale, but resolute, 
she opened the door. The lamplight 


does 
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from behind fell on Saward’s watch- 
ful face. 

“Is that you, Magdalen?” he whis- 
pered, coming cautiously nearer. 

“Yes, Jim. I wanted to see you. I 
had to send for you. It was imperative 
for you to come.” 

“Damned dangerous though, to bring 
me to a hole like this, when I ought 
to be in hiding. Ah, what’s the game?” 
for a second figure had risen as he 
stepped over the threshold. “Great 
Scott!’ His voice rose to a scream of 
“Tt’s Flo.” 

“Yes, Jim, your wife—and this lady 
is going to make you do your duty by 
me and the child,” said the unhappy 
woman, coming toward him. 

The man’s deadly cold eyes went 
from one to the other; he understood. 

“That’s a traitor’s end,” he muttered, 
his thin lips parting in a snarl that re- 


passion. 





vealed his even white teeth as he 
whipped out a revolver. “But she’s 
more use to me than you are.” And 


with that, he flung up his right hand 
and covered the shrinking form of his 
wife. “So long as you're alive, there’s 
no safety or happiness for me. Take 
that—and that.” 

He pulled the trigger twice in rapid 
succession, but not before Magdalen, 
seeing the other’s peril, had thrown 
herself between the murderer and his 
victim. The bullets took her, one in 
the arm, the other in the side. A loud 
cry of pain escaped her as she reeled 
through the whirling smoke and fell 
at Mrs. Saward’s feet. 

From somewhere far below, fright- 
above the 


ened voices 


rose general 
clamor of the court, and already the 
stamp of feet sounded on the stairs. 


It was now or never if the Forger was 
to get away. ‘There was no time to 
turn again and fire murderously at the 
fear-demented creature, who, on see- 


ing Magdalen fall, had fled to an inner 
room. 
With a curse, he leaped down the 





of 
| 
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stairs just as a crowd of women and 
men blocked the doorway. 

“Where’s the nearest doctor?’ he 
cried. ‘“There’s been an _ accident. 
Some one go and fetch the police.” 

They scattered like sheep. In a mo- 
ment, he too had turned out of the 
court into the thronged street. 

Up in that topmost room Magdalen 
lay in Mrs. Saward’s arms. 

“T have paid the price of my folly,” 
she whispered, as her lifeblood ebbed 
swiftly away. “Don’t leave me, before 
I go, will you?” 

“T shall not leave you.” 

“And you will tell my mother how | 
died. I’ve been very, very wicked, but 
I meant to give up the life—before he 
came here.” 

Almost with her dying breath, she 
whispered the name of the = small 
country vicarage in Buckinghamshire, 
that was her home. Then for several 
minutes she lay very white and still. 

“I’m so sorry for you,” she said. 
“I’ve done you no good after all.” 

Her eyes closed; she did not speak 
again till the doctor came. 

“Find him—make him—look after 
her,” she pleaded, her mind running on 
Forger Gordon. ‘He lives 3 

Twice she tried to get out the words, 
but each time a fit of coughing inter 
vened. 

“Quick, write it down,” the doctor 
said, and put pencil and paper into her 
shaking hands. 

But Magdalen was too far gone to 
understand. With a sigh, the doctor 
took the paper from her and closed her 
eyes forever on the world. 





CHAPTER 
THE WOMAN 


XLVI 


WITIT THE BLUE PHIAL 

OOD evening, milady. [ hope you’ve 
been successful.” 

The genial station master touched 

his hat as Lady Grace stepped into the 


waiting auto. 


“Thank you, I’m afraid I haven’t” 
she replied with a sad smile. “In my 
innocence, I thought perhaps if I went 
myself, I might find out something 
which had escaped the detectives. So 
far I’ve been no more successful than 
they. . The only traces of Mr. Blair 
after leaving Peterhead, are that he 
went into the railway telegraph office 
at Aberdeen, and afterward, boarded 
the local train. Since then, all track 
of him is lost.” 

She bowed sweetly, and the car drove 
on. It was three days since she had 
left Craig-y-Byrn, to take some personal 
part in the systematic search which 
was in progress for the discovery of 
Hugh Blair, dead or alive. According 
to his own wired statement, he should 
reached Craig-y-Byrn ten days 
back: instead, he had vanished from 
the sight of living man. 

\s the days passed and no news 
came, the beautiful girl, living now only 
for the reunion with her lover, grew 
desperately despondent. It seemed so 
hard, so unnecessarily cruel, after so 
much had already come between them, 
that still some mysterious power should 
keep them apart. 

As the motor containing Lady Grace 
drove into the forecourt and stopped 
under the portico, Mrs. Simmons, dis- 
missing the waiting footman, herself 
helped her young mistress to alight. 

“Will your ladyship see me pri 
vately?” she asked in a nervous whis- 
per. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Simmons ; 
to my room.” 

The housekeeper followed her up the 
wide oaken staircase, and as Lady 
Grace threw off her wraps, she care- 
fully closed the door. 

“Does your ladyship know what has 
happened ?” she whispered, coming into 
the firelight. 

“No.” The girl’s sweet 
tense with eagerness. 

‘There’s been some strange things 


have 


come up 


ve vice Was 
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going on; the dead coming to life—and 
the most terrible to-do in the house. 
Milady, that Dare woman has turned 
up again in the flesh.” 
“What Dare woman?” 
puckered her brow in puzzled thought. 
“Why, milady—the earl’s wife, the 
new Countess of Denmore.”’ 
“But she’s dead—and hi 


Lady Grace 


lordship 
Mrs. Simmons drew nearer and her 
voice fell to a whisper. “She’s alive 
as ever she was, although I saw her 
buried—the same woman who was 
found shot in the yellow room. It was 
all a mistake—catalepsy she called it. 
She was buried alive, but some man in 
the church heard her hammering on 
the coffin lid; he broke into the vault, 
smashed the coffin, and let her out. Of 
course, she was taken away, terribly 
ill, but now she’s come back and yester- 
day the lawyers were here and con 
firmed her in her position.” 

Grace never spoke till the amazing 
story was finished. 

“Can this possibly be truer’ she 
asked at length. 

“No doubt of it, milady. Of course, 
his lordship is all at sixes and seveu 
if you’ll pardon me saying so, one min- 
ute relieved to know that no suspicion 
rests on him, the next half mad, to 
think of poor Miss Carstairs, of whom 
he was so fond.” 

Grace’s lips trembled. “Poor Alan; 
poor Barbara. Oh, why was he ever 
so madly foolish to take up with this 
chorus girl?” 

“There’s no doubt his lordship and 
her were married right enough; the 
lawyers have got the marriage certifi- 
cate, and his lordship is forced to ac 
knowledge her.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“Upstairs, milady, in his lordship’s 
room. She never leaves his bedside, 
says as she’s his wife, and it’s her place 
to look after him, but I only say it 
makes him worse to have an over- 





dressed, painted doll like that hanging 
round him.” 

Grace left the room, terribly ill at 
ease. At the door of her brother’s 
room she paused. From within came 
the sound of a woman’s voice, raised 
it humming a refrain from the latest 
musical comedy. 

Stella Dare, reclining on an ottoman 
before the electric heater, threw a book 
from her, and looked up but made no 
effort to rise. 

“Whoever you are, will you be so 
good as to knock on my husband’s door, 
before you come in?” she said, with 
studied insolence. 

Lady Grace raised her eyes slowly 
and her voice was very steady. “I be- 
lieve I have the honor of addressing the 
new Countess of Denmore,” she said. 

Stella Dare laughed. ‘“That’s me. 
Who are you?) We haven't met before. 
Perhaps Alan will make you known.” 

Grace said nothing but turned to the 
bed. ‘Well, old boy, how do you feel 
to-night?’ she asked, bending and kiss- 
ing her brother affectionately. 

“Oh, so, so, you know ; sometimes up 
and sometimes down. You’ve heard 
all the news, I suppose?’ with the 
slightest note of sarcasm inflecting his 
voice. 

“T know everything,” Grace answered 
slowly. 

Denmore put his lips to her small 
ear. “Then make the best of it, sis, for 
my sake.” 

“What’s that whispering there? | 
don’t allow between any 
one and my husband.” Stella Dare’s 
clouded angrily. “Who is this 


confidences 






brow 
too-familiai person?” 
“My I 
Stella, this is my sister, 
Markley,” said quietly. 
“Then tell her not to give herself 
I’m your wife, aren’t I? 


introduce -you. 


the Lady Grace 


dear, let me 
Denmore 


airs with me. 


And I don’t mean to stand any non- 
sense from stuck-up members of the 
family.” 
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With a scowl she flung herself on 
the ottoman again and picked up the 
book. 

“My dear Stella, you won't find 
Grace stuck-up; she’s the sweetest little 
girl in all the world.” 
ill-chosen and Stella 
I don't 
place. 


His praise Was 
resented it. “Look here, Alan. 
mean to let take my 
And you,” turning her flushed face on 
any sense, you'll 
see where you’ I tind 
my job here quite difficult enough, but 


any one 


Grace, “if you've got 
e not wanted. 


I’m the countess and don’t you or any 
one eise ig 

Grace 
looked out. “I bel 


ried to my brother secretly,” she said 


forget it 
1 


walked to the window and 
ieve you were mar- 


very quietly 


“T was; but that’s my business, not 


yours.” 
“Anything that concerns my brother 
is my business. I presume every one 


here is satished with your identity 
The stinging words cu 


C 


lash. Stella 


Vinip 


turning 


like a 
Dare rose and 

slipped down her dress, revealing her 
vhite shoulder, 
scar she had had placed there at Saw- 


with the disfiguring 
gation 
isn’t it enough to produce my mar- 
lines?” she cried. “Look if you 
There’s the 
very house 


ard’s insti 
riage 
don’t believe me. mark 
where J] was shot in this 
and, milady, if you’re going to be so 
very high and mighty, I may take it 
into my head to ask who tried to mur- 
der me? That 
pleasant, you know, for at 
member of the family.” 

swine round and faced the 
enraged woman calmly. “If you wish 
to brawl, will you kindly do it in some 
house—not in my 


mightn’t be any too 


least one 


(crace 


other part of the 
brother’s bedroom ?” 
Stella's eyes flashed. “Do you know 


whom you are ordering about?” she 


said, thrusting her face close to Grace. 
Denmore, I’m mis 
too, in this 


“As 


tress and master 


Countess of 
house. 
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He,” pointing to Denmore, “isn’t fit 
to say anything, so I’m here to stage- 
manage for him—and for myself as 
well. And remember that, so long as 
you stay in Craig-y-Byrn, you are here 
on sufferance and just as long as I like 
to put up with you.” 

The threat brought her ladyship’s 
dainty head up with one of those move- 
ments of pride and grace which made 
the other girl instinctively hate her. 

to say 
room,” 


“If you have anything more 
to me, you can say it in my 
Grace answered coolly and went out. 

It wa 


ror every one 


a terrible nerve-trying time 
those days which fol- 
lowed the 


ance at Crag-y-bByrn. 


actress countess’ reappear- 
By the end of 
a week every servant in the place, Mrs. 
Simmons included, had expressed their 
intention of leaving, and notices had 
poured in from all parts of the estate. 

Grace was in despair. Alan, she 
knew, would frightfully, when 
it came to his ears 
who had worked on the estate a life- 
(ime were leaving because of the super- 


cilious and tyrannical airs flaunted by 


WoOTrTy 
that men and women 


the new mistress 

“If it were not for him, I myself 
wouldn’t stay another hour,” she re- 
flected bitterly. “And yet, I suppose I 
may as well be here as anywhere, now 
that Hugh is gone.” 

She took her way wearily enough 
toward her own room, her light step 
making no sound on the thick carpet. 
Alan’s door was open; she wondered 
if he was alone. 

The thought to step in and 
few moments’ confidential chat 


have a 
before 
back, was a heaven-sent 
threshold she 


his wife came 
inspiration, but on the 
paused. 
Alan was 
in the soft glow of the shaded electric 
chandelier, the dark form, 
bending over a ¢ which she 
poured medicine 
bottle, 


not alone. Clearly distinct 
countess’ 


slass, into 


from a 
that was not 


something 


was visible. But 
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all. Looking furtively round the 
woman glanced at the form of the 
sick man, sleeping in his bed. Goodness 
knows, he looked already close enough 
to death. 

With a stealthy movement, she drew 
something from the bosom of her dress 
—a tiny blue phial, from which she 
poured a few white drops. 

“That will do it, if nothing else will,” 
she muttered with an evil laugh. 

Grace’s eyes widened in horror, as 
the woman stole softly nearer to the 
sleeping man. The fiend! She was 
about to poison her husband! 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
ANOTHER KIND OF POISON. 


TELLA DARE had reached the bed- 
side where her sleeping husband 
lay. 

lor an instant she stood quite still, 
bending over him, and regarding the 
frail wan-looking man with an evil 
smile of evident content. She must 
wake him, as she was wont to every 
few hours, and give him the doctor’s 
medicine, in which reposed a few drops 
of her own strength-robbing drug. 

Slowly she straightened up = and 
reached out her left hand to touch him. 
3ut, before her fingers rested on his 
outflung arm, her eyes met in one swift 
look of dread the agonized but watch- 
ful face of Lady Grace. It was in the 
mirror opposite that Stella Dare caught 
one lightninglike glimpse of the pale, 
beautiful girl; her stood 
framed in the doorway a silent witness 
of what might have been the prelude to 
a tragedy. 

The chorus girl’s amazing courage 
never for an instant left her. Before 
Grace could advance a step, she swifly 
kissed the unconscious man; then with 
a laugh of utter recklessness, raised the 
glass to her lips, and drained it to the 
dregs. 

“My poor, poor boy. 


ladyship 


If you only 





knew. It’s the only way sleep or rest 
from ceaseless anxiety will come to 
me,” she murmured aloud, knowing the 
words would fall on the silent watcher. 
“Unhappy me! Unhappy every woman 
who once gives way like this!’ 

She turned slowly round to put the 
glass on the dressing table; a murmur 
of well-assumed surprise left her at 
sight of the girl regarding her so in- 
tently. 

“Oh! So you’ve found out my secret 
have you?” she whispered in tones of 
apparent defiant recklessness. “Well, 
[ll make no further secret of it; I take 
drugs—and so would you if you had 
suffered all I’ve gone through.” 

A sigh of relief escaped Grace. After 
all she had been mistaken in the 
woman’s intention and no_ danger 
threatened her brother such as she had 
momentarily feared. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, and her eyes 
were filled with sadness, even for this 
depraved girl. “Don’t you 
think it is a pity-——’” 

“Pity! What do I want with pity 
—yours or any one else’s? Pity doesn’t 
keep or help a girl like me. Why mi- 
lady, I learned the use of veronal be- 
fore I’d been on the stage six months. 
You don’t think, after that, one can stop 
without a nightcap. I can’t anyhow. 
Now, as you know my weakness, I see 
no reason why you shouldn’t help 
me keep the knowledge from your 
brother.” 

She laughed gayly, and Grace saw by 
the extraordinary brilliance of her eyes 
how swift and potent were the work- 
ines of the stuff she had taken. 

“Tl sleep now,” the woman 
laughing as she noted the other’s sur- 
prise. “In a little while, I wouldn’t ex- 
change my dreams for all the wealth 
of London. Bah! You -goody-goody, 
milksop girls don’t know half the joy 
there’s to be got out of life. A few 
drops of ether on a lump of sugar or 
a cachet of morphia, and you get more 


heartless, 


said, 
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thrills in three minutes than a lifetime 
of ordinary pleasure gives.” 

She shrugged her shapely shoulders 
with disdain at Grace’s shocked expres- 
s$10nl, 

“Well, what are you staring at?” 
Hler anger flared up suddenly. ‘Don’t 
stand there looking at me as though I 
were vile. Clear out, you white-faced 
fool yg 

Her words came in a thick voice, 
choked suddenly with anger. She 
stumbled against the disgusted girl and 
raised her arm as though to strike her. 

“Take that! I’m not dirt,” she 
snarled. “Get out and let me sit down. 
I feel as weak as a rat.” 

Just as suddenly as it had arisen, 
her rage vanished; she sank back on 
the ottoman, and lay in disordered 
abandon in the grip of sleep. Grace 
turned and tried to lift her, but Stella 
was well built and heavy; at last, to 
her disgust, she was obliged to ring for 
the housekeeper and one of the maids. 

“Mrs. Simmons, will you and Turner 
kindly take the countess to her room?” 
she said. “And, Mrs. Simmons, will 
you ask my maid to pack my traveling 
I shall be leaving Craig-y- 
Byrn in the morning.” 

There seemed nothing to hinder her 
ladyship in her decision, for on going 
to her brother’s bedroom after break- 
fast, she found him brighter and appar- 
ently stronger than he had been for 
weeks. 

“I’m running up to town for a few 
days, Alan,” she said, bending to kiss 


things ? 


him good by. 

The young man returned her caress 
with She could noi 
dream of the poison which Stella Dare, 
during her brief sojourn in the house, 
had instilled into his heart. 

“All right, Grace; hope you'll enjoy 
yourself,” he replied with forced sin- 
cerity. 

They exchanged good-bys, and the 
door closed behind the man’s only hope 


curious coldness. 
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of salvation in this life. When, an 
hour later, the new countess came down 
to breakfast, she learned for the first 
time of her ladyship’s sudden depart- 
ure. 

“Bah! Women will fall away from 
you as though you were a leper, once 
they think you take drugs,” she said 
grimly. “Ah well, it leaves the way 
clear for me to carry on the good work. 
Two more months of careful dosing, 
and poor Alan ought to rest with his 
, and 1—well I shall just come 
into all his money. Dear, saintlike 
Lady Grace; how charitable of her to 
go away like this, and leave everything 
to me!” 


fathers 


CHAPTER XLVITI. 


NEW PLANS. 


ORGER GORDON, placidly smok- 
ing the almost ever-present, fra- 
grant cigar, stood at the first-floor win- 
dow of a comfortable family hotel, not 
many minutes’ walk from Covent Gar- 
den Market. 

More than one passer-by, more than 
one uniformed constable glanced up at 
the tall, distinguished-looking man curi- 
ously regarding the constant stream of 
life ebbing and flowing beneath him; 
yes, more than one sleuthhound of the 
law came face to face, this late wintry 
afternoon, with the murderer for 
whose arrest the whole of Britain had 
been clamoring several weeks 
past. 

But what possible connection was 
there between the hawk-faced man who 
shot down Miss May in Rags Close 
and the florid individual successfully 
posing at Blachitt’s Hotel as an Aus- 
tralian agriculturist, spending a hard- 
earned holiday in the old country? 

The hands of a big clock jutting out 
over the sidewalk from the offices of 
a well-known publishing firm over the 
way, interested him just as much as 
the hurrying throng of clerks and mes- 


these 


sengers below. 
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He did not turn as the door opened 
softly and a quiet footfall sounded on 
the thick carpet. 

“That you, Benjy?” he whispered at 
length, gathering dusk. 

“Sure; you seem mighty interested. 
I’ve been watching you this last two 
minutes. Anything special going on in 
the street? 

The fat 


= 
through the 


” 


man, well-dressed and as 


cleverly disguised as his master, stole 
“3 ’ 4 
to the Forger’s side. 
Saward compared his own watch 
with the big clock. 
“There will be in four minutes. My 


son, I’m getting a bit fed up with this 
respectable game.” The lorger’s blue 
eyes gleamed with suppressed excite- 
ment. “Lesides, I see by to-day’s Tele- 
graph, the police have given up all hope 
of finding Mr. 
Saward in England, and have reason to 
suppose that he has successfully reached 
a foreign country where extradition 
treaties are not in force. Consequently, 
Benjy, the said Mr. Saward, is on the 
lookout for fresh spoil.” 


“But watching the clock won't bring 


the once-respectable 


Oa 

“I’m not so sure. Something very 
curious happens every evening when 
that clock points to eight minutes to 
six. I’ve noticed it for more than a 
week now.” 

“And that is——” 

“A young man who comes at a fear- 
ful rate, tearing round the corner of 
staggering under 
a load of letters which he deposits most 
carefully into the post box set in the 
wall at this Now, 
Benjy, I want you to take a brisk walk. 
At nine minutes to six exactly—you see 
I’m setting my watch by the clock over 
the way—you, busily trying to scan a 
newspaper, will walk from the pillar 
box end to the corner of Newhampton 
Street. As soon as the callow, ginger- 


Newhampton Street, 


end of the road. 





‘haired youth heaves in sight, with his 
basket of letters, quicken your pace, 
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barge into him, knock the whole lot fly- 
ing, apologize profusely, help him pick 
the letters up, collar one—any one— 
slip it out of sight, and bring it here 
to me.” 

Benjamin wrinkled his huge fore- 
head in perplexity, but the Forger 
merely pointed to the clock. 

“You've got four minutes—just. 
Get along. I want the first stage of 
this thing to go through before Agar 
comes. 

“Tle’s due at seven. Wonder what 
he wants,” Benjamin said, as he slipped 
on his greatcoat. 

“Heaven knows. Something in con- 
nection with the gold-bar robbery | 
suppose. Agar’s a fool; why the deuce 
didn’t he follow Pierce’s example and 
quit the country? The police haven’t 
lost sight of that job by a long chalk, 
even if they are giving up the search 
for the slayer of Magdalen May.” 

He took up his position again by the 
window and, a minute or two later, 
saw his trusty accomplice cross th¢ 
road and mingle with the people pass 
ing along the Strand end of the street 
Punctually at nine minutes to six, Ben 
jamin lumbered but swiftly 
along the sidewalk toward the cornei 
of Newhampton -Street. The project 
was timed to the second for, thirty 
yards from the angle, a bare-headed 
clerk, staggering under a load of cor 


heavily 


respondence, crashed into the unseeing 
; of letters flew in 


Benjamin, and sco 
every direction. 
The fat man, profu 


did not wait even to ask permission to 


ely apologizing, 


tender his services His big hand 
scooped shoal after shoal of letters baci 


into the correspondence basket—and 
one, unseen, into his breast pocket. 
“Thank you, sir, it was my fault 
mumbled the freckled-faced youth 
Benjamin, smiling benignly, drew ofl 
“Don’t mention it,” Benjamin replied 
and resumed his interrupted walk. 
quarter of an hour later he rejoined 
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the Forger in his front sitting room 
at Blachitt’s Hotel. 

“Well, what’s the lay this time?” 
he inquired, tossing the letter across to 
his chief. 

Saward took it up and read the in- 
scription on the flap of the envelope. 

“Merchison and Hollybird, 274 New 
Collingworth Street, W. C.,” 
“Now, who are Merchison and Ilolly- 
bird?” 

“Sounds like early bird,” Benjamin 
interposed. 

“Hand over the directory ; and mean- 
while, steam open the letter.” 

The Forger turned the pages. “Great 
Jupiter,” he exclaimed. “I thought we 
might be on a good thing. This makes 
it certain.” 

“Merchison and Hollybird are com- 
mission agents. Well, what’s the lucky 
bag contain?” 

He opened and read the following 
letter’: 


] oe 
ne read. 


“Dear Str: We have pleasure in inclosing 
herewith our check for ninety-seven pounds 
and twelve shillings, in connection with your 
transaction with us for the weck ending Jan- 
uary 24th. We trust your success and the 
selection we send to-day, will result in your 
placing the whole of your fetting business 


with us. Faithfully yours, 
“MercHISON & Hottysirp.” 
The Forger settled himself by the 
fire, as his man drew the curtains and 


turned on the lights. 

“Now, don’t you think it was worth 
while watching that clock?” he inquired 
with a grin. 

Benjamin picked up the 
“What's the idea? Change 
seven into nine hundred and seventy? 

“Nothing so small, my lad. We've 
lit on a big idea and we must work it 
in a big way. I thought, from the mo- 
ment I clapped eyes on that ginger- 
headed youth, by the careful way he 
put the letters into the pillar box every 
night, that they were important. Now 
Benjy, how many letters should you 


check. 
ninety- 


think you knocked out of his mail 
basket ?” 

“Oh, about a couple of hundred.” 

The Forger nodded his head. “Ex- 
actly. Now supposing every one con- 
tained, on an average, as much as this 
one, you see what that represents— 
twenty thousand pounds!” 

The fat man whistled. 
to go for the lot, then?” 

“Certainly, one day. Why not? It’s 
evident to me that Merchison and 
Hollybird are among the first flight of 
wealthy bookmakers. Don’t forget, 
Benjamin, every letter in that basket 
contained a check, large or small; 
some perhaps for a pound or two; 
others probably for several hundred 
pounds. Thursday seems to be their 
big mail day; last Thursday, I remem- 
ber, there was a huge lot. Next Thurs- 
day, the whole bag o’ tricks becomes 
ours.” His keen eyes never left the 
neatly folded check. “To-morrow,” he 
went on, speaking aloud, “I open an 
account with this bank, the Northern 
and Southern Joint Stock. Bring me 
a sheet of paper.” 

For close on half an hour, dead si- 
lence reigned in the room, broken only 
by the gentle scratching of the Forger’s 
pen. 

“There are five other things we 
want,” he said, looking up at last. 

“Yes?” 

“A stock of envelopes like these,” re- 
plied the Forger, pointing to Merchi- 
son and Hollybird’s colored seal on the 
flap. “You can get Zolas Labrinsky 
of Castle Street to make them; a rub- 
ber stamp, like the one with which the 
firm has marked this check,” taking an 
impression of the stamp, “and a stock 
of postage stamps, perforated ‘M. & 
H.’ Get these things in hand and then 
—most important of all—a postman’s 
uniform, which you can buy of David 
Lewis, the theatrical costumer in Brent 
Street. A skeleton key which will fit 
the post-box lock you've already got. 


“You mean 





i 


Here, run and put this letter back in 
the post again and be ready to show 
Agar up when he comes.” 

He 


replaced the che 
envelope down and 
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Agar tried to still his shaking hands 
at the warmth from the grate. 
“That’s what’s come to me,” he mut- 


tered in a lifeless voice. “I’m a broken 





r 
man—broken by fear, by the haunting 
dread of arrest. For weeks on end | 
nev< cep wid the police don’t give 
ne a chance to res ice you and 
I last met, my friend, detectives have 
ne across Murope d bacl 
em the slip in Paris and came 
over here—io settle up before ! go.’ 

\n ang gleam woke to life he 
forger’s blue ey Great Scott, man 
do you think it 1 square game to 
play for you, a tracked man, to come 
nd see me, and po sibly bring a dozen 
police to he pl ce before an hour S 
gone? Damn you, I’ve got my own 

ifety to watch. You must get out of 


yourself. 
the words with such ven 
rceness, that Agar shrank 
| is wrath, 
knew of 

1 


ne 


no one else to do what 


. wanted,” whined. “lor Heaven’ 


1 


as Saw- 


from his pocket and 


put that weapon away, 


Pe 
de nim, 


till 


on the mantel bes 


“From this moment, you're safe 


I’m in danger,” the 
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been a curse. Scotland Yard seems 
never to have lost sight of me, till three 
days ago. They followed me every- 
where. Sooner or later, the crash is 
bound to come.” 

The man’s dread was pitiable to be- 
hold. As he spoke, his frame shook 
with ili-concealed excitement; the thin, 
bloodless lips quivered weakly and a 
hunted look of hauuting fear lurked 
in his bloodshot eyes. 

Che Forger shot him a contemptuous 
glance. “You're wandering, Agar. | 
want to know your business. Any- 
how, you've no right to foist yourself 
on me.” 

“I must right a wrong before I go. 
Magdalen May wrote to me a month 
ago and told me she was with you. I’ve 
injured that woman and must see her 
right.” 

The Forger strode swiftly across the 
room to hide the sudden working of his 
face. Agar’s words brought with them 
a host of dangers. 

“Well?” Saward asked with deadly 


calm. 


“She hates me, despises me. But | 
must see her; tell her I want to make 
provision for her in case anything 


should happen to me.” 

An inaudible sigh of relief escaped 
the Forger. Then Agar had not heard 
of her death. 

“You can't see her. She’s abroad on 
my business. You treated her badly, 
you brute; [ protected her and sent her 
away.” 

He took up a position in the center 
of the hearth rug and fixed the other 
with his cruel, glittering eyes. 

“Where is she?” 
while. 


“In southern Spain—where you 


e nc] > far -« 
Agar asked after a 


can’t get at her.” The Forger’s voice 
turned to a sudden snarl. “So you 
risked my safety because your cowardly 
conscience pricked you? A good way 
of requiting me for helping you over 
the gold robbery, isn’t it?” 


Agar’s face was moist with weakness. 

“Don’t be so ready to judge,” he 
said, and his voice fell to a sigh. “I’m 
nearing the end of my course. <A doc- 
tor in Rome has given me _ twelve 
months to live. I want to die a free 
man, and before I die, make provision 
for her.” 

“T see.” 

The masklike expression on the 
l‘orger’s face hid the swift hope the 
other’s words called forth, and the sud- 
den sympathy in his voice drew out 
Agar’s confidence. 

“Among crooks like us, there aren’t 
many straight ones. You're the only 
one [ know to trust a big sum of money 
to.” He put his thin hand on the 
lorger’s sleeve. “I believe what you did 
for Magdalen, you did out of sheer 
kindness. I’ve never heard a woman 
speak ill of you yet. 
twelve thousand pounds in notes. Will 
you take them and look after them for 


1 


her? Invest the money; see that she’s 


Look, here are 


comfortably provided for—and tell her, 
when I’m safely on the other side, alive 
or dead, to try and think kindly of the 
man who might have made her happy, 
but was brute enough to turn her young 
life into a living hell.” 

As he finished speaking, he burst 
weakly into tears. 

The Forger took the big bundle of 
notes and examined them closely. 

“Why do you bring these to me?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Beacuse I don’t know a living soul 
who wouldn’t throw ne down. Pierce 
was my friend, but he robbed me. 
Nine hundred pounds he still owes me. 
I’ve tried every means to get it from 
him. He won't pay. Look at that— 
his last answer when I wrote for the 
money.” 

He passed a crumpled note to Saw- 
ard, who read the short reply with an 
amused smile curving his lips. 

Go to the devil; he’ll pay you. 

JoHN PIERCE. 
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“A nice way for a pal to treat a 
fellow crook,” remarked the Forger. 
“Write him again, Agar, and demand 
the money. If you're settling twelve 
thousand pounds on Miss May, you'll 
need every hundred you can rake in 
for yourself. You're a fool, man, to 
show Pierce any mercy. If he doesn’t 
pay, leave him to me. A man who plays 
a pal false wouldn’t, get a second’s 
compassion from me.” 

He saw the anger rising in 
face and with the new scheme that had 
come into his marvelous cunning brain, 
fanned the flame of wrath in the 
other’s breast. 

“Write to him and say that I—I in- 
sist on his paying you, or he’ll answer 
to me,” he continued. 

“T will. I will. I’ve got to remain 
in England till Thursday—plenty of 
time for him to square with me.” 

“What’s your address? Here, write 
it on the back of this.” 

He passed Pierce’s letter to Agar, 
whose shaking fingers wrote with diff- 
culty. 

“Thanks, you'll hear from me, too, 
before you go. Now, about this 
money,” he continued, picking up tie 
pile of notes. “You want me to invest 
them for Miss May—look after her 
interests and so on, eh?” 

“That’s it. Tell her I'll never come 
back. I shall finish up out there in a 
new landnot badly, I hope. Faith, 
it’s strange how the certain knowledge 
of death alters a man’s view of life. 
lor two pins I’d hand over all that 
money to those I stole it from, only 
there’s Magdalen. I want to make 
some recompose for my wrong to her.” 

He passed his hand timidly across 
his wan face, and looked at the Forger 
with eyes full of trust. 

“You needn’t worry about my com- 
ing bringing you danger,” he said 
slowly. “For once I’ve covered up my 
tracks to perfection. I’m safe in Eng- 
land for a few days. After that, this 


Agar’s 


country will see me no more. Good- 
by.” 

He rose and held out an enfeebled 
hand. The Forger took it. 

“Tl not betray your trust,” he said. 
“Magdalen May shall be well looked 
after. Good-by.” 

He folded the notes in his pocket 
and opened the door, closing it only 
when the sound of Agar’s cab died 
in the distance. Soon Benjamin stole 
in. 

“A wire,” he said briefly. 

The Forger tore open the yellow en- 
velope and read the cipher message. 
Le Blanc. He’s negotiated 
nearly ail the notes and is on his way to 
Get this off, there’s 


“From 


join us in London. 
a good chap.” 

He scribbled a reply and handed it 
to the man. 

Come at once, want you by to-morrow 
night, certain. 

Benjamin read it critically. 

“Something fresh?” he asked. 

“A danger, a big danger,” the 
Forger answered shortly. “Agar doesn’t 
know yet of Magdalen May’s death. 
When he does, and comes to make in- 
quiries, there’s a sporting chance he 
might suspect me. If ever that hap 
pens, I’m as good as a dead man.” 

“You don’t——” 

“It’s true enough. The fool’s dying 
of rapid consumption and, with the 
fear of death on him, he wants to make 
amends for the way he treated the girl. 
Once let him suspect I was responsible 
for her unfortunate end, and my ca- 
reer’s done forever—just when every- 
thing looks rosy, too. My good Ben 
jamin, Agar must be got out of the 
way once and for all.” 

“You mean to put an end to him: 
Heavens! We've done murder enough 
already.” 

A hard laugh broke from Forger 
“We mustn’t stain our hands 
There’s a safer way 


Gordon. 
with more blood. 
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than that. We’ve got to put Agar into 
penal servitude for life—and I see just 
how it can be done. If Le Blanc turns 
up to-morrow, I shall have Agar safely 
in the hands of the police by next Tues- 
day or Wednesday. Now, get that wire 
off, and leave me to think matters out.” 

As Benjamin went downstairs, the 
Forger reseated himself before the fire 
and drew Agar’s conscience money into 
view once more. 

“Twelve thousand pounds,” he mut- 
tered, chuckling grimly. “With this 
little lot, my own share of the gold bars, 
the proceeds of the forged credit notes 
and what the great pillar-box robbery 
will bring, I bid fair to become a rich 
man again. Only one thing disturbs 
me. I shall never be really safe till 
Ilorence is dead.” 

Ah! His wronged wife! 
a vision of her rose up to shatter the 
golden dreams of the future. Through 
the silent hours there often recurred 
to him the terrible curse she had called 
down the night he had disowned her 
and turned her from his door. 

“Bah, it’s nothing. I’m a fool to- 
night,” he muttered, rising and pacing 
the room swiftly. “Money is rolling 
in on me and money is the power to 
do everything. My dear Flo, you made 
a mistake; Forger Gordon’s star is ris- 
ing, rising to a bigger blaze of glory, 
and your curse isn’t worth a tinker’s 
dam.” 


Ilow often 


CHAPTER L, 


THE HILLS. 


Wilo is it, Luke?” 

Stella Dare turned irritably at 
the foot of the grand 
Craig-y-Byrn and shivered, as an icy 
blast of air swept through the half- 
open hall door. 

“A woman and a child, milady; they 
look nigh frozen.” 

The manservant turned a_pitying 
glance on the fragile creature standing 
beneath the snow-filled portico. 


ROAD TO THE 


staircase in 


] 
Ne 


The countess tapped her dainty foot 
peevishly on the oaken floor. 

“Well, and what does the person 
want?” she inquired contemptuously, 
for by Luke’s embarrassed manner, she 
vas trying to hide some- 
thing from her. ‘Quick, answer me!” 

“She asks for Lady Markley, milady. 
I’ve just explained that her ladyship 
left the house yesterday.” 

“Then why doesn’t the creature go 
away? \Won’t she take ‘no’ for an an- 
swer?” 

“No, milady.” 

“Oh, won't she? T’ll soon see about 
that. Get along and shut the door. I 
don’t want to stand shivering here all 
night. This barn of a place is like an 
ice house as it is.” 

“Please don’t send me away. I’ve 
come all the way from London to see 
Lady Markley. She promised me help 
if ever I needed it 
baby’s so cold and weak. Is it 
that Lady Markley is away?” 

The eagerness of a last despairing 
hope crept into the thin voice. The 
speaker came into the bright circle of 
by the huge chandelier—the 
beautiful 


could see he 


—and, milady, the 
true 


light cast 
physical wreck of a 
woman. 

Stella eyed her with cold disdain. 
“Mind that Persian rug, Can’t 
you see the snow’s melting om your 
clothes and dripping all over it? 
people have no idea of the value of 
other people’s property. That’s right, 
your place is outside. I’m sorry, but 
we never encourage beggars here. No, 
I don’t want to hear your story.” 

The wretched woman extended her 
free arm appealingly. ‘‘Milady, you 
are rich, well-clothed and warm. 


once 


now. 


Some 


\Won’t 
you let me shelter my baby girl some- 
where from the storm? Lady Grace 
told me to come if ever I was in trouble 
or distress. I’ve spent my last shilling 
in trying to find her.” 

Tears welled up in the sunken eyes 
and coursed down the pitifully lined 
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cheeks. Even Stella Dare coulc not 
look upon such misery unmoved. 

“To help such women as you only 
encourages others,” she snapped. “Why 
did Lady Markley tell you to come?’ 

“T rendered her a service, milady— 
saved her from marrying my husband!” 

Stella’s contemptuous laugh rat 
through the hall. “So, the saint i 
only a whited sepulchre after all,” she 
remarked sneeringly. “After your hus- 
band, was she? And who might you 
be?” 

“My name is Saward, milady—Flor- 
ence Saward—and I’m the legal wife 
of James Saward who was engaged to 
the Earl of Denmore’s sister. 

Stella sniffed superciliously. The 
connection there might have been be- 
tween her and this woman, didn’t ap 
peal to her sense of dignity at all. 

“Well, I’m sorry. Lady Markley 
isn’t here. She’s not received in this 
house now. No! [can’t tell you where 
to find her. She’s gone away, and for 
goodness’ sake, you go too. There’s a 
devil of a draft all the time that door’s 
open.” 

With her heavily jeweled left hand, 
she pushed Mrs. Saward out into the 
portico. Then she closed the big doors 
and shut out the infant’s wailing cries. 

The Forger’s wife staggered help- 
lessly away into the blinding storm. 
Behind her—opulence and comfort ; be- 
fore her, the pitiless night with its lash- 
ing fury and no place under heaven 
where she might find protection for 
herself and the child. Once she turned 
and looked back at the great mansion, 
from whose hundred windows a score 
of lights gleamed invitingly. 

“But for me, that would have been 
Jim’s home,” she muttered bitterly. “1 
should have found him more cruel than 
that hard woman. Oh! Heaven pity 
me; my husband a murderer, my child 


disowned and nothing but starvation 
‘i 


” 


before us. 
At the lodge gates, her lagging foot- 


steps took the turn of the road leading 
to the great hills beyond. Blindly she 
struggled on in the darkness, expecting 
every moment to come upon the friendly 
lights of Dunkeld. Instead, only the 
white-flecked night and the sleeping 
ountryside lay around her. 

With the courage of the un 
ppy woman hugged her now sleeping 


despair, 


fant to her breast; every moment she 
felt herself growing fainter and, as 
physical strength gave out, so the tor- 


turing pains of mind and body ceased. 
With a low moan she sank down and 
a merciful oblivion began io steal over 
her. Surely this was the end—the faint 
murmuring of a promised release from 
her trouble, the sweet calm of unending 
sleep. 
CHAPTER LI. 


THE INTERCEPTED MESSAGE. 


Hi! That's 

does its work. 

back to your poor thin cheeks. 
feeling better now.” 

Mrs. Saward opened her eyes. <A 
very old man, whose gray hair hung in 
curls about the kindliest of brows, and 
whose dim eyes were tender with com 


well. The warm liquid 
I see life coming 


You're 


passion, bent over the couch of dry 
bracken on which she lay, and held a 
cup of some hot liquid to her lips. 

“Where is my baby?” she 
faintly and her eyes closed in wearines: 
once more. 

“The sleeping. See, 
madam, | took her from your arms and 
laid her to rest by the fire.” 

The thought of her child’s safety 
brought back a flood of transitory 
strength to Mrs. Saward. She sat up 
and looked curiously around. 

By the flickering light of a piece of 
split fir, which the old Highlander, 
after holding a minute in the flames, 
raised aloft, she made out the -babe 
leeping peacefully on the far side of 


asked 


little one is 


the fire 


Her surroundings were crude 
but comfortable—a fair 


sized apart- 








- 
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ment, whose walls, hewn out of the 
solid rock, were covered with plaited 
wicker, interlaced between — small 
squares of dried moss. A hole in the 
ioof formed a_ natural the 
escape of smoke; in one corner a little 


vent for 


spring sent a big jet of clear water run- 
ning into a hand-hewn basin 

Between her lire 
huge dogs, reclining with their massive 


and the were two 


heads resting on their outstretched 
paws 

“You found me in the snow?” she 
said in low tone “Tt was good of 


you to bring me here.”’ 
The aged Highlander handed her the 
cup of steaming broth once more. 


“Madam, this is my home, and has 
been for many year ; rough home 
truly, but away from men in these 


wild hills and a sure refuge in the time 
of distress. Irom the entrance to this 
cave, I looked out at 
of dawn and saw a dark mass 
in the snow on the hillside. Scare dar 
ing to leave this place, I yet ventured 
at last, to follow 


the first graying 


moving 


ny dogs, who ran to 


to death, 


you. You were nigh frozen 
you and the bairn, when | brought you 
in.” 

Tears of gratitude stood in Mrs. 


Saward’s eyes as she thanked her res 


cuer. With difficulty—for when she 
moved, the most violent pains shot 
through her body—she rose and bent 
over her sleeping child. 

“It will be quite light soon,” she said, 


drawing close to the small mouth of the 
“May I intrude further on your 
I have to get back to Dun 


cave. 
kindnesss ? 
keld.’ 


Donald Campbell bade her accom- 


pany him to a narrow ledge of rock 
which stood out above the snow. His 
tight hand pointed to the distant road, 
winding like a ribbon over the snow 
clad waste toward a dark mass of fit 


and pines 
“Beyond 

he said in 
6F ps 


those trees, Dunkeld lies.” 


his frail, tremulous voice. 
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“You came far out of your way yester- 
night, and might have lost your life. 
See, the sun is rising. You shall stay 
here with the child and let me leave 
this place where [ have remained a 
prisoner so long.” 

A gasp of surprise came from the 
“You me to stay here 
while you go she asked in 


woman, want 
away >” 
halt-frightened voice 

“Yes! [ must go into the town to 
fetch a doctor. Madam, your coming 


is a godsend to me. In the little room 


yonder, a sick man has lain near to 
death Hlush! you shall see. He is 
unconscious still and has been these 
many days. The storms and his own 


state never permitted me to 


\ 
you 


dangerou 
leave him for a 
watch by him while I go to Dunkeld to 


The poor fe 


moment. shall 


fetch the medical man. 

low is badly hurt.” 
He ted the way through the main 

ipartment and turned sharply to 


right on the far side of the fire. 


Mrs. Saward followed, wondering. 
: a ei 
Yow she stood in a smaller and more 
cosy room, a natural shelter in the 
cavernous depths of the mountain. In 


this place, too, a big log fire warmed the 
atmosphere and gave out a sense of 


comfort to her still-chilled body. 
“Took, he has bee my constant care 
for days and nights.” 

Che oid man pointed to a stone bed, 


covered with moss and dried bracke 


On it was a man, whose roughly ban- 


daged face was like that of a corpse 


Ile lay on his side, his eyes closed and 
his breath and 


coming going vers 


slowly 
‘T know him,” the woman cried it 
and running forward 


le. “Y 


surprised tones, 
ic. x cS, I 


knelt by his sit know thi 


man,” she reiterated, glancing up into 


Donald Campbell’s face. “He is M1 


Hugh Blair, factor to the Earl of Den 
more 
The old man came to the side of 


RBlair’s rude couch and looked down 
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on him pityingly. “We must lose no 
time. You will watch him while I am 
gone? See, there is spirit; force a 
little between his lips every half hour. 
In the big vessel yonder is hot broth. 
J give him a little every two hours.” 

Even as he spoke, the Highlander 
gathered his long plaid shawl about his 
gaunt but hardy frame and, whistling 
to the dogs, picked up a knotted stick 
and set out on his journey. 

It was dangerous going, six miles or 
more mountainside, with 
now drifts piled high in innumerable 
places. 

“It’s a wonder the puir woman and 
the wee bairn got so far without meet- 
ing certain Donald reflected 
and quickened his pace at the thought 
of the succor he now could bring to 


across the 


death,” 


the injured man lying unconscious in 
nountain home. 

By noon, McPherson was 
kneeling at Hugh Blair’s side, making 
a most careful examination. 

“Coneussion—severe concussion of 
the brain. What have you done?” 

The Highlander explained his treat- 
ment. 

“The hot stones applied to the limbs 
and feet are excellent, but no more hot 
broth for a Fortunately the 


his rough 


] ctor 


time. 


man’s strong. Unless he has a re- 
lapse, he may come to at any time, 
now.” flis deft hand was on Blair’s 


pulse, and his quick ear listening to the 
fairly regular breathing. “Tell me,” 
he asked after a long silence, “how did 
this happen?” 

Donald told the story of a brave ac- 
tion simply enough. 

“Tt was late at night, nearly a week 
T should think, when, as I was on 
my way back from Pitlochry, my dogs 


ago, 
began whining and fretting as I came 
up the hillside. The night was bad and 
once, above the wind, I thought I caught 
Peter and 


the sound of men’s voices. 
John—they’re the dogs—they’ve been 





mighty irritable since I was set on 
weeks ago, so at last I slid them from 
the leash and they went like mad up 
the hillside, then they ran back, twist- 
ing and turning; at last Peter bayed 
and I knew he'd picked up a scent, so 
tying him up again, I let him lead me 
right up and up almost to the top of 
Craigvineaii.” 

“This sounds The medi 
cal man sat on the edge of the sick 
man’s stone bed, and his keen face be- 
came more alert. 

“Tt was, sir, almost too much so, for 
a little after, a feeble moan came out 
of the darkness and Peter leaped at 
a big stone rolled over a cavern in the 
hillside. I listened again, sir. Above 
the whistle of the wind, a man was 
moaning somewhere near the big stone. 
I called the dogs, who were nosing 
round, and with all my force shifted the 
stone enough for me to creep in. Peter 
and John went in too, sir, and soon 
commenced to bay again. Inside, the 
air was still. I struck a match. This 
poor fellow was lying a dozen feet 
down a steep slope and I thought I 
never should get him up. The dogs 
helped me and at last I dragged him 
out, and seeing a nasty cut on his head, 
started to carry him down the moun- 
tainside. We hadn’t gone a hundred 
yards when the earth trembled and 
huge pieces of rock rolled down; a 
big lot of fire came out of the earth 
and stones dropped like rain 
everywhere. One struck this young 
man and I was knocked down as well.” 

“Wait a minute.” The doctor’s whiie 
hand toyed with a silver pencil. “Did 
you see anything in the cave that could 
have caused an explosion?” 


exciting.” 





great 


“Nothing, except a tin box that 
ticked like a clock. I didn’t pay any 
attention to that; it was the man | 


thought of.” 

“Quite right, quite right. In some 
extraordinary way Mr. Blair must have 
been a prisoner in the cavern with an 
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infernal machine, a bomb, beside him. 
Well?” 

“The morning after I brought him in, 
he was talking strangely and kept get 
ting up and staggering about the place 
like a madman. J daren’t leave him a 
ininute. Yesterday he took a turn for 
the better; last night this good lady 
came and I was able to fetch you, sir.” 


octor McPherson made ; e\ 
Doctor McPi ? l 1 few 
rapid notes. ‘ “We'll soon have him 
right, and back in comfortable sur 


roundings once more,” he said as he 
rose to go. “Dear me! This is a quaint 
place of yours,” he added, glancing 
round the rude but comfortable shelter. 

The Highlander gave a strange smile. 
‘I have lived in it this forty years; I 
sha’n’t end my days elsewhere, though 
once, long ago-———”” He broke off and 
stood in the entrance, looking out over 
the rugged magnificence of the snow- 
swept countryside which he loved so 
well. 

“Ah me, docior, I haven’t always 
lived in a hovel like this!” His mind 
flew back over the years that were gone, 
to the home of his boyhood. “You'll 
be coming again no doubt?” 

“To-morrow. And later in the day 
I shall send some medicine along. As 
soon as I get back I'll notify the Earl 
of Denmore and tell him Mr. Blair 
will soon be returning to Craig-y 
Byrn.” 

True to his word, he sent the mes 
sage, but Denmore never received it, 
for it fell into Stella’s hands and she, 
always suspicious, and fearful of im- 
pending danger, fell to wondering who 
this Hugh Blair might be. 


CHAPTER LII. 


“stor THIEF!” 


A‘ iAR had everything packed in read 
iness for his flight to the New 
World. 
In handing over his ill-gotten fortune 
to Forger Gordon to invest for Magda 
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len May, he had done what he re- 
garded as a noble and redeeming ac- 
tion. The sacrifices had left him 
financially none too well off. He was 
delighted therefore when, in response 
to his urgently worded message to 
Pierce, he received a promising reply 
from that avaricious but wily rascal. 
It was to this effect: 


My Dear AGar: You haye quite mis- 
judged me. IL never for a moment meant to 
do you out of the money you lent me; only, 
[ was in such low water and owed so much, 
that all my share of the deal went to press- 
ing creditors. Your eight hundred pounds 
therefore has been a godsend 

I've righted myself now a bit, and certainly 
want to pay you back, but I can’t manage 
more than four hundred and sixty pounds 
no\ As soon, | have 
arranged with a friend of mine to meet you 
with the money outside the British Museum 
at half past four on Monday. He’s a short 
fellow with round, chubby face, and looks 
something like a foreigner. You'll know 
him because he'll be wearing a pink flower 
in his buttonhole,and will carry a small black 
bag containing the money. 

[f I dared, I’d ask you to come to the house, 
but the place has been watched a lot lately, 
it wouldn’t be wise 

FRANK PIERCE, 


you're going away so 


and, for your own sake, 
to risk it. Yours, 
dressed with studied care that 
keep the appointment 
with Pierce’s representative. 

“My last link with the old life,” he 
muttered, putting the final touches to 
nobleman. 
week, thousands of 
roll between me and 


\gal 


5 
atternoon to 


his disguise as a Russian 
“This time 


miles of sea 


next 
will 
old England.’ 
Well satisfied with 
cigarette and walked the comparatively 


himself, he lit a 


short distance between his lodgings and 
the British When the clock 
of a neighboring church struck the half 
hour, no one answering to Pierce’s dc 
cription had appeared. 

The minutes slipped by and Agar be 
more so as, 


Museum. 


gan to grow uneasy, the 
every time he passed and repassed the 
museum gates, the policeman on duty 


eemed to eye him curiously. 
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“Better chuck this while I’m safe,” 
he decided. “Hardly a bobby in Lon- 
don but what would give his arm to 
arrest Tod Agar.” 

His harrowing thoughts flew back 
to crime upon crime in connection with 
which warrants for his arrest had been 
issued in vain. 

He turned and retraced his steps 
along Great Russell Street toward 
Southampton Row.. Round the corner 
of Montague Street, a little stout man 
with florid cheeks and twinkling brown 
eyes came hurrying past. Agar noticed 
with joy that he carried a small black 
bag. 

Twenty yards off, the man with the 
bag stopped dead and surveyed Agar 
critically. 

Agar stopped also, oblivious that the 
policemen at the museum gate had their 
eyes on the strange pair. The man 
with the bag resumed his walk, passed 
him, then turned. Agar turned too, 
and the two men came face to face. 

“Are you Agar?” the short man 
asked in a whisper. 

“T am. You've come from Pierce, 
haven’t you?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Have you got the money?” 

“Here, in the bag; but how do I 
know you are the right person? We 
haven’t met before.” 

Agar shifted uneasily. “No, but 
I’ve got Pierce’s letter. Here it is.” 
He produced the envelope. 

“That’s all right,” said the short man 
cheerfully. “The gold is inside—four 
hundred and sixty quid. We'd better 
not fetch it out here. Take the whole 
lot, bag and all. Now, don’t get 
flustered. Quick! Turn round. There’s 
a man coming down the other side of 
the street—the detective who’s been 
watching Pierce’s house.” 

He slipped the bag into 
trembling grasp. 

“Now hurry along. We'd better sep- 
arate at the corner.” They were fast 


Agar’s 


nearing Montague Street. “You keep 
straight on; I’ll go this way.” He shot 
a quick glance over his shoulder and a 
low cry escaped him. “Run, man, run! 
The detective has seen us. Don’t look 
round, but pelt for dear life!” 

A rush of nerve-shattering fear 
swept the last of Agar’s restraints 
away. Like one demenied, he started 
to run, Thirty, forty yards were gone, 
when a voice behind rang out: 

“Stop thief! Stop thief!” 

In an instant the cry was taken up; 
a hurrying throng trooping from the 
museum gates caught up the shout. 
Like wildfire it spread from mouth to 
mouth and a noisy, gesticulating crowd 
followed swiftly in the wake of the 
fugitive. 

Only one turned aside—the man who 
had raised the cry, the round-faced man 
who had given the black bag into Agar’s 
keeping. 

As the wildly excited throng dashed 
past the end of the road, he slipped 
quietly down Montague Street into Rus- 
sell Square and made his way by devi- 
ous turnings into the Euston Road. 

Meantime the unlucky Agar, never 
for an instant suspecting that he had 
been the victim of a treacherous plot 
on the part of Forger Gordon, sped on 
for dear life. 

By the time he reached Southampton 
Street a crowd close on a_ hundred 
strong were at his heels. 

“Stop thief! Stop thief!” 

Again and again the warning flashed 
from point to point. Agar, running, 
blindly, stumbled and fell. Ah! Now 
they had him! A dozen hands clutched 
at his wrists and his arms; with a curse 
he tore free, the disguising beard and 
mustache flapping about the fur collar 
of his coat. 

At the junction of Oxford Street and 
Holborn the end came. A couple of 
policemen on point duty, hearing the 
fast approaching tumult turned in time 
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to grip the runaway just as the yelling, police station and keep you under ar- 
human pack leaped upon him. In a_ rest.” 

moment fresh police arrived and drove He brought a pair of gleaming steel 
them back. One of the constables made handcuffs from the tail pockets of his 
a quick grab at the false beard and the coat and snapped them on the prisoner’s 
unhappy criminal stood revealed to his wrists. Then calling a cab, he and an 


relentless scrutiny. other constable hoisted the vainly strug- 
“Why, it’s Tod Agar!’ he cried. gling man in and drove away. 
“Agar! The most wanted man in Lon Agar’s repentance had come just too 


don! It is my duty to take you to the — late! 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, June 10th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 





THE TALENTED MR. PEACE. 
HARLES PEACE, regarded by many as the greatest English malefactor 
of the last century, began his career of crime by a house robbery in 1851, 
at the age of nineteen. Peace was an accomplished, self-taught musician, per- 
forming on a one-stringed violin. He used his playing as a blind for his thefts, 
pretending that the playing was his means of livelihood. 

After a series of burglaries, alternating with prison terms, in Sheffield, 
Manchester, and other cities in the north of England, Peace killed a man named 
Dyson and took refuge in London. 

There, from a humble beginning and under cover of carrying on a business 
as a musical-instrument dealer, he gradually waxed prosperous and executed a 
number of very skillful burglaries. He took a house in the suburb of Peckham 
and maintained a pony and trap. He became prominent in social and church 
circles, going by the name of Thompson. He was a generous contributor to 
charities, prompt in the payment of his debts, and a great lover of birds and 
animals. He was also, seemingly, a man of exemplary personal habits, because 
whenever he was entertaining company he would give his guests a hint to go 
at about ten o'clock, explaining that his health could not stand late hours, By 
ten-thirty his house would be in total darkness. 

Then his real activities would begin. Sometimes he would take out his 
pony and trap on his marauding excursions. His tools he usually carried in a 
violin case. He always worked alone. 

Finally, in October, 1878, after operating in London for nearly two years, 
he was caught red-handed at a burglary and made prisoner. For a long time, 
though, the police did not identify him. He refused to give any name when 
arraigned. Presumably it was through the disloyalty of one of his female asso- 
ciates that the exemplary Mr. Thompson, the burglar who had been terrorizing 
the London suburbs of Biackheath, Streatham and Denmark Hill, and Charles 
Peace, the murderer of Dyson, were revealed as one and the same man. 

Peace was convicted of the murder of Dyson and paid the supreme penalty 
on February 25, 1870. 





‘G ’ ff z p 
C.0O. Ates 


thing—except the best there is for him 


—o~ ARTHA JUDSON emptied 
' the steaming mass of hash 
from the frying pan onto the 
cracked platter and set it on 
the table. The hash was rather scant as 
to corned beef, though plentifully eked 
out with potato; but this, in the hard 
days that had come upon them, had be- 
come too common to evoke a moment’s 
thought. The thin, gray littlhe woman 
then raised a window shade and peered 
out anxiously into the swirling, snow- 
Jaden storm. 

A moment later her expectancy was 
relieved by a stamping of heavy shoes 
on the wooden porch and the opening 
of the front door. 

“Dear me, Seth! I’m afraid you've 
caught more cold,” the 
woman solicitously as her husband in 
dulged in a fit of coughing. 
of your cold things right away 
come over by the fire. Dinner’s all 
ready and on the table. And 
there any mail?” 

The man, divested of his outer wrap- 
pings, looked frail and aged beyond his 
years. “No, honey—at least not what 
we were hoping for. There was this.” 

A shadow crossed Mrs. Judson’s face 
“He won't 





exclaimed 
“CGret out 


and 


Was 


as she looked at the letter. 
let it go over, of course?” she asked 
without reading it. 

“No. He says he’s got to have the 
interest on time, as usual, or he’ll fore- 


close. Says a lot about how sorry he 
is and all that sort of stuff, but how 
business is business and he can’t af- 


> 


“Those Markleighs make me sick! 
Martha broke in. 


‘He can’t afford any- 


and his own. And always so patron- 
izing, too—you’d think we was a dif- 
ferent kind of creature from them. 
There’s Sarah Markleigh, too, that | 
went to school with, and helped her 
make her when and 
Markleigh was married——— When she 
goes by me all set up straight in her 
automobile she don’t see me at all, like 
as not, or if she does she gives me a 
pitying little smile and looks away.” 
“Yes,” replied her husband wearily, 
“They’re stuck up, all right. Just be- 
cause he owns the mill and has made 


trousseau she 


money, he seems to think he owns the 
whole town. He don’t remember the 
days when I worked for him there and 
made all those improvements on his ma- 
chines—though he’s made plenty of 
money out of them, and never given me 
a cent extra for it. And now I’m not 
asking him to give me anything—just 
to let that interest go for a few weeks. 
And he ‘can’t afford it!’ I just wish I'd 
had sense in those days and patented 
my share 
But 


con)- 


those machines! I’d have 
now, instead of him having it all. 


That 


written 


I’m getting discouraged. 


pany would surely have me 
about my patent if they’d wanted it. | 


guess they won't even take the trouble 


to let me know that they turned it 
down.” 
Martha Judson left her chair and 


leaned over her husband, stroking his 


hair. ‘‘Never mind, Seth,” she consoled 


him; “I’m sure that we'll have better 
luck soon. J can just feel it coming. 
And maybe some other company. will 


want your invention, or perhaps some of 





-_ 4 
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Though her hopefulness 


the others.” 
was entirely assumed, she glanced about 
at some of the things into which Seth 
had put his time and ingenuity and his 
very life. “That window lock, now, 
2 ” 


1S 


All their windows were equipped 
with it—a lock that would catch se- 
curely in any position, so that a window 
could be locked while left partly open 
for ventilation. They had had great 
hopes for it once; now the only speci- 
mens were on their own windows, 
which no thief would ever waste his 
time trying to force. 

There on the mantel was 
matic fishing reel operated by clock- 
work, which could draw in the line at 
the mere press of a button. Through 
the kitchen door she could see the labor- 
saving sink which, when the dishes had 
been washed in it, could be lowered 
bodily by the turning of a crank, leav- 
wire 


the auto- 


ing the dishes suspended in a 
basket, where they could have 
water turned over them and be left to 
dry. She had found it a real labor- 
saver, and had never quite understood 
why Seth had not been able to sell his 
rights in it for a good price. There 
were a number of other devices, 
which represented much hard-spared 
money for patents and models. 

All except one, the latest, for which 
Seth had not been able to get enough 
money to procure a patent. Being the 
most recent, it was his pet project, of 
course. It was a safety bird gun which 
could not be discharged unless the bar- 
rel was tilted at least ten degrees out of 
the horizontal, thus making accidental 
shootings practically impossible. The 
model of that hidden i 


lest some one, seeing it, should 


hot 


too, 


was away in a 
closet, 
steal the unprotected idea. 

“IT suppose we'll take the 
money I’d been saving for my patent,” 
the man said heavily. 

“More than _ that,” replied. 
“We'll have to let the doctor’s bill go 


have to 


she 


over—though he’s waited a year al- 
ready, and I’m ashamed to look him in 
the face. And even then—oh, Seth, ! 
don’t see how we’re going to get along! 
And how will we ever get caught up?” 

“There, there, Martha,” he said, be- 
coming in turn the consoler. “I guess 
I can get a job of some kind and forget 
the inventions for a while—even tf 
Markleigh did say I was too old to 
work, last time I asked him for a job.” 

But the woman’s incipient sobs were 
cut short by a light, furtive-sounding 
knock at the door, and as her husband 
went to open it, she rapidly and in 
stinctively tidied her dress and hair. A 
thin, unkempt without an 
overcoat and with his collar turned up 
about his scrawny neck, stepped quickly 


stranger, 


into the house. 
“Say, mister, can | get something to 
eat, and myself? I’m 


froze, and I haven’t got the price to go 


warm about 
to a hotel.” 

“Why, yes; invited 
Mrs. Judson cordially, as her husband 
hesitated. “1 


step right in!” 


haven't got much of a 
supper, but such as it is, you’re wel 


come. W 


ona night like this; 


» couldn't turn anybody away 
could we, Sethr If 
you want to wash up, just come out to 
the kitchen sink, while | set a place for 


you.” 

It was not long until the unbidden 
guest, having made himself as present 
able as possible, was seated at the 
family board, eating with evident en 


joyment, though not ravenously, the 


¢° 


fare set before him. ‘“Them’s great bis 
cuits,” he volunteered between mouth 
fuls. 
any so good. Make ’em yourself?” 
“Yes,” answered Martha, beaming. 
“T’m glad you like them, Mr.——” 
“Oh—why—Smith,” the stranger ré¢ 


“Our name’s 


“Tt’s a long time since I tasted 


Judson,” ventured Seth 


os it some da im any 


You might hear o 


of these things of mine’’—with a sweep 


ing gesture—‘‘ever pan out the way they 
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ought to.” And then ensued the story 
of his inventions, narrated by the in- 
ventor, assisted by interjected explana- 
tions on the part of his wife, and by 
sympathetic comments by the stranger. 
He was a good listener, and Seth and 
Martha, who seldom had an audience, 
were good talkers. 

“Looks to me,’ volunteered Mr. 
Smith, “as if this man Markleigh owed 
you something for what you did to his 
machines. He must be a mean old 
geezer, from all accounts.’ 

“A mean old—what?” queried Mrs. 
Judson, with polite bewilderment. 

“A mean old——” The visitor, who 
sat facing the hall door, stopped sud- 
denly, and his face took on a pallor and 
a rigid, open-mouthed expression. 

Seth turned about quickly. ‘Why, 
Mr. Bronson—Simon!” he ejaculated. 
“What 4 

“Sit still, Seth,” said the intruder, 
who had let himself in quietly through 
the unlocked door. “Excuse my break- 
ing in on you this way, but somebody 
told me they seen this fellow come in 
here, and I was afraid he'd get away if 
I stopped to knock. I want you,” he 
said to the cowering stranger. “I’m the 
constable.” 

“Why, what’s the trouble, Simon?” 
asked Mrs. Judson. “Mr. Smith is 
having supper with us; couldn’t afford 
to go to the hotel.” 

“Quite likely,’ answered the con- 
stable grimly. “Mrs. Robert Markleigh 
had her diamond necklace stolen from 
her just before suppertime, as she was 
going away from the Red Cross sewing 
society. There was quite a crowd, and 
this fellow was in it. He’s the only 
stranger that was around, and con- 
sequently it looks to us like he took it. 
How about it, young fellow?” 

“Mr. Smith” had got back his voice. 
“Say, I necklace. 


You got 





never took no 


What'd I do with a necklace? 
the wrong man.” 
“What did you do with it? 


That’s 


what I’d like to know; and I propose to 
find out. ~Do you want to let me search 
you, or will I take you down to the 
lockup ?” 

“Search ahead!” invited the stranger. 
‘But you won't find any necklace. I 
never took the thing.” 

Martha Judson volunteered to retire 
to another room while the search, which 
was as thorough as a city policeman 
could have given, was made. Nothing 
was found on the suspect. 

“H’m! That’s funny,” said Bronson. 
“Some people who saw this fellow 
downtown said that he didn’t stop or 
go in anywhere else until he came here. 
Has he been in your sight ever since?” 

“Yes,” replied Judson. “Mightn't 
there be some mistake? He don’t act 
like a thief.” 

“You’re too trusting; you wouldn't 
see it if he did,” replied the constable 
with a smile. “Mind if I look around 
the room a bit? He might have dropped 
it somewhere in here, you know. <A 
thirty-thousand-dollar 


something we want to lose track of foi 


necklace isn't 


want of a little looking.” 

“Go ahead, Simon, and we'll he!p 
you. Martha!” 

Mrs. Judson returned and helped in 
the search of the rooms. She also cor- 
roborated the statement that the stran- 
ger had not been out of their sight since 
entering the house. The latter, pale but 
composed and almost cynical, stood 
silently watching. 

“Well, it isn’t here, that’s certain,” 
concluded the constable. “I guess [’ll 
have to take this man down to the jus- 
tice of the peace and see what he says 
Too bad nobody actually saw 
[f you find it 


about it. 
him take the necklace. 
but I guess we’ve made 
a pretty thorough hunt. He must have 
dropped it in the street somewhere.” 

“IT tell you I never had it,” protested 
the suspect. ‘Well, good night, folks. 
I suppose [ll have to go with him.” 

The excitement of having had a sus- 


let me know 


| 

















“Judge” 


pected thief arrested in their house 
served the Judsons as a topic of conver- 
sation for weeks, although the man was 
released, owing to the inability of any 
that he had stolen that 
necklace, was never found. 
“Perhaps Sarah Markleigh just lost it, 
after all,” concluded Martha. “I guess 
I'd be more careful with a trinket that 
cost thirty thousand dollars. But she 
can afford it better than most.” 

3ut excitement, like kind words, but- 
ters no parsnips ; and the Judsons found 
the problem of existence a wearisome 
one. The interest was met; but Seth 
was not well enough to work, even if he 
could have found work to do; and not 
only did the doctor’s and other bills 
remain unpaid, but there was a con- 
tinual dearth of money for even the 
necessaries of life. Things seemed to 
be going from bad to worse, and no way 
out appeared. Despondency began to 
spread its wings over the once cheery 
household, 

Then suddenly Fortune knocked. It 
came while Seth, in a fit of energy, was 
downtown looking for work of some 
sort. An automobile drew up at the 
Judsons’ door, and through the barrage 
of the prying eyes of all the neighbors a 
fur-coated, corpulent gentleman strode 
up to the house. 

“Ts this Mrs. Seth Judson?” he in- 
quired politely. 

“Yes,” replied Martha wonderingly. 

“May I speak with your husband ?” 

“He’s down in the village just now. 
I expect him back soon. Won’t you 
come in?” 

The stranger entered and proffered a 
card. 


one to prove 


which 


HOBERT & POTTER, 
Plumbers’ Specialties, 
99 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


Jonas P. Gaffney, Representative. 

Martha read it, her heart all of a 
flutter. “Have a chair, Mr. Gaffney,” 
she invited. “You don’t happen to—it 
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can’t be that—my husband’s inven- 
tions———” 

“Exactly, Mrs. Judson. T’ve been 
told that your husband has a patent on 
an automatic dish-washing sink, and | 
want to look it over—if he hasn’t sold 
it yet.” 

“No, indeed,” she said. ‘“We’ve got 
a model of it right here in the kitchen. 
I’ve found it very useful. I hope you'll 
think so, too.” 

While she was showing its workings 
Seth came in heavily, discouraged and 
tired. He brightened wonderfully 
when he was introduced to the visitor 
and informed of his business. 

“T’d like to talk to you about this in- 
vention,” said Mr. Gaffney. “It looks 
pretty good to me, and I think it might 
go. Things like that are just in our 
line, and the fact that this one has been 
in successful use so long in your own 
kitchen speaks well for it. Will you 
excuse us, Mrs. Judson?” 

The men retired to the front parlor, 
and Martha, alive with expectancy, 
hovered about, too polite to eavesdrop, 
and too curious to put her mind on any- 
thing else. Once Seth called to her to 
get from his desk the patent papers and 
the drawings. The conversation seemed 
interminable to her. “I only hope,” she 
thought, “that Seth won’t hold out for 
too high a price, or ask for a royalty 
instead of taking money down. 
Heaven knows we need it.” 

At last the men came out, and Seth 
patted his pocket significantly. 

“Well, Mrs. Judson,” said the affable 
Mr. Gaffney, “I’ve bought all your hus- 
band’s rights in the sink, and he’s 
going to let me take this one away for 
a model. Can you do without it until 
he gets you another?” 

“T can do without anything!” de- 
clared Martha with a sigh of relief. 
“Thank you ever so much, Mr. Gaff- 
ney! I’m sure you'll find there’s money 
in it and you will never regret your bar- 
gain.” 
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“So am I,” 
smiling. 

Seth had got a screw driver and was 
taking down the sink. He handed a saw 
to Gafiney, who sawed through the lead 
waste pipe below the trap, which was 
an integral part of the sink and was 
“wiped” on. Soon the unwieldy struc- 
ture was free, and the two men between 
them carried it outdoors and lifted it 
into the tonneau of the automobile, 
Martha placing sonie old blankets under 
it to avoid scratching the varnished 
With a cheery “Good- 
by” the stranger drove away. 

Martha grasped her husband’s, arm 
almost fiercely. ‘“‘How 
gasped. 

“Three thousand dollars—in cash!” 
he replied jubilantly. “He beat me 
down from five thousand. It was 
worth that, too; but I was afraid to dis- 
courage him. 
it! I wouldn’t listen to a rovalty prop 


replied the stranger, 


sides of the car. 


much?” she 


Heaven knows we need 


osition.”’ 

“Thank the Lord!” exclaimed Mrs 
Judson, as they sat down at the table 
and Seth put into her hands a sheaf of 
one-hundred-dollar bills. “Why, this 
will pay off that mortgage entirely and 
leave us something to start on, besides !” 

“Yes. And I just know that I can 
get a good offer for that bird gun of 
mine. I’ll apply for a patent to-mor- 
row, and then 1’ll gO down to Boston 
and see some of the firms that make 


such things. 


“T always knew your ideas were good. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if you’d be a 
rich man yet!” 


That same night, in Boston, though 
far from the address of the mythical 
plumbers’ specialties company, a slight, 
scrawny man and a rotund, prosper 
ous-looking one were chuckling to- 
gether. 

“Ain't it a beauty!’ exclaimed the 
latter. “It was right there, all right, just 
where you put it. The old boy held 
me up for three thou, but it’s worth it!” 

The thin man fondled a sparkling 
string of flawless diamonds. “She was 
standing right behind me when | slipped 
it out of my pocket and down the sink,” 
he said; “and she hadn’t a suspicion. 
Pretty risky place for all these dia- 
monds, but | knew they would stop at 
the trap. That comes of bein’ a plum- 
ber in my honest days. And water 
don’t hurt diamonds any!” 

“Who’s the bird you pinched it -off 
of ?” 

“A hen by the name of Markleigh. 
Her old boy’s the village Shylock. And 
say—talk about your poetic justice! 
He’s been squeezin’ this old couple on 
«a morigage he’s got on their house. | 
suppose they'll pay him off now with 


his own coin. I don’t grudge it to them, 


parklers.” 


30 long as we got the 


“Poetic justice—-rot! Can the 
poetry! You administered the justice. 


What did you teil ’em your name was? 


“Of course you can!” agreed his wife. Smith. Yes—‘Judge’ Smith.” 


UNUSUAL CRIMES CAUSED BY SHELL SHOCK 
| N the opinion of Police Commissioner Enright, of New York, the after effects 
of battle conditions may cause an increase in strange crimes. The shock 
of the thunder of high explosives may shatter a man’s nervous system and un 





balance his mind so that he will not be able always to control his actions. 
According to Commissioner Enright, some men do not show the disastrous 
effects of shell shock at once; suddenly the nervous tension entirely relaxes and 


the men may then commit some otherwise inexplicable crime. After all recent 


Wars, in which high explosives were used—the Boer War and the Russo-Japanese 


War, for instance 


there was an outbreak of unusual crimes. 
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% Stephen Lee 


ALIVER CRONYN, manager 
of the Realty 
Company, permitted himself 
a smile of gratification as he 

closed and pocketed the little red- 
covered volume which contained a rec- 
ord of his personal affairs. The ac- 
count, kept in a somewhat cabalistic 
fashion, that would have been unintel- 
ligible to any one but Mr. Cronyn him- 
self, showed his private exchequer to 
be in a highly satisfying condition. 
Though his salary was only a trifle of 
three hundred a month, he had man- 
aged, by dint of sundry methods, to put 
by something like seven thousand a 
year. 

“Not so bad—not at all bad,” he told 
himself, and his crafty face, with thin 
and elongated nose and small mouth 
that drooped a little at the corners, bore 
a look expressing the emotions of one 
who sees his fondest ambitions well on 
the way toward realization. 


Coopersburg 


Cronyn had always wanted money, 
and now he was making it much faster 
than he had ever dreamed of doing. He 
had always desired social prestige, and 
his forthcoming marriage to Mrs. Ame- 
lia Thompkins, the wealthiest and most 
aristocratic widow in town, would open 
wide for him the best 
homes in Coopersburg. He had always 
craved eminence in public life, and he 
was already being favorably mentioned 
for the chairmanship of the board of 
education. As he sat at his desk on 
this particular Friday afternoon, Oliver 


doors to the 


Cronyn visioned the future in rosy 
hues. 
He felt that his success had been 


largely due to perseverance. Since a 
boy, he had always made it a point to 
gain his objectives, no matter what 
obstacles stood in the way. According 
to Cronyn’s homemade philosophy, any 
means was justifiable if it expedited 
the attainment of his ambitions. lle 
prided himself on the fact that he had 
never permitted sentimental 
to interfere with his progress. As 
Cronyn saw such matters, moral exact- 


scruples 


itude was a vice‘of small minds. 

He beamed contentedly as he closed 
his desk preparatory to leaving the 
office for the day. After dinner at his 
boarding house, a sedate and highly 
respectable establishment, he would go 
to the City Club and mingle for an hour 
or two with some of the men who con- 
trolled the destinies of Coopersburg. 
At nine-thirty he was to call for the 
charming and vivacious Mrs. Thomp- 
kins and escort her home from one 
of the suburbs, where she was visiting 
a sour and rheumatic aunt. After 
that—— 

“Letter for you, Mr. Cronyn,” an- 
nounced a_ freckled and_ red-haired 
office boy, placing an envelope on the 
desk. “Just came by es 

Cronyn grinned crookedly as he dis- 


messenger 


missed the youngster and glanced at the 
superscription, recognizing the script of 
Myron Waldo, his employer. It was 
characteristic of Waldo’s antiquated 
methods to go to the trouble of writing 
a letter and dispatching it by mes- 
senger, when his purpose could have 
been accomplished more easily and just 
as effectively by using the telephone. 
“T suppose the old simp wants me 
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to dine with him,” thought Cronyn as 
he inserted the paper cutter under the 
flap of the envelope. He had often 
thanked his lucky star that old Waldo 
was a trusting fool. But for that happy 
circumstance, Cronyn’s frequent and 
systematic peculations would have been 
impossible and the pages of the little 
red-covered volume might have told a 
different story. But Waldo reposed an 
implicit, an almost childish faith in the 
men who managed his various business 
enterprises. 
artfully prepared statements which 
Cronyn handed him on the first of every 
month. 

Occasionally, and merely in order to 
simulate an intelligent interest in his 
affairs, Waldo would invite one of his 
managers to dinner at the Delphine, 
the quiet and unpretentious apartment 
hotel where he had resided since the 
death of his wife. Then he would 
make a number of fanciful suggestions 
and ask a series of pointless questions 
concerning the status of his invest- 
ments. The old gentleman’s lack of 
understanding was so transparent and 
the trick of beguiling him was so sin 
ple that these affairs usually bored 
Cronyn exceedingly. 

He frowned as he extracted the con- 
tents of the envelope, for the prospect 
of a dinner at the Delphine and an hour 
or two of sham consultation with his 


He never questioned the 


employer was not at all alluring. With 
an air of resignation he unfolded the 
letter, making up his mind to cut the 
ordeal as short as possible. His eyes 
ran over the uncouth scrawl, and he had 
almost reached the end of the _ brief 
communication before he became aware 
that Waldo had departed from his cus- 
tomary form of invitation 

The usual “My dear Oliver” was 
conspicuously absent, and so was the 
habitual “Very cordially yours.” Sev 
eral moments passed before Cronyn 
realized that what he held in his hand 
was not an invitation to dinner, but 


something quite different. Brow wrin- 
kling and eyes narrowing, he read the 
note a second time. 

Dear Sir: IJ shall expect you to call at 
my apariment, number 17, the Delphine Ho 
tel, at seven-thirty this evening, to explain 
certain matters having to do with your mat 
agement of the Coopersburg Realty Com 
pany. Yours truly, Myron WaALpo 


The curt tone of the communication, 
sharply contrasting with his employers’ 
customary suavity and cordiality, was 
distinctly disquieting. It was plain 
enough that Waldo suspected something. 
Cronyn wondered whether he had 
blundered in making out his last 
monthly statement. He dismissed the 
thought after a moment’s troubled re 
flection. Any other man might have 
been lulled into a treacherous sense of 
security by Waldo’s unsuspecting na 
ture, but Cronyn took no chances. The 
items in his last statement had been as 


adroitly juggled as in the preceding 


g 
ones. 
The next moment a smile smoothed 
out the scowl on his face. Waldo might 


be entertaining vague and shapeless sus 
picions, but he could have no definite 
knowledge. Since the death of his wif: 
he had lived in comparative seclusion at 
the Delphine, and his only contact witl 
the outside world had been his confer- 
ences with his managers, usually held in 
one of the dining rooms of the hotel 
His only vital and absorbing interes| 
was the Elizabeth Waldo Hospital, a 
monument he had erected to the mem 


ory of his wife. Scarcely without 
exception, his movements were confined 
to short walks in the little square front 
ing the hotel. In several years he had 
not gone near his offices or inspected 
his properties. Under the circum 
stances, Cronyn felt it was not likely 
that the old man knew anything. 
“Maybe somebody has been tattling,’ 
he thought. “At any rate it will be 


great sport to hand the old goat a few 


| 
earfuls of hot air and watch him thaw 
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I'll have him apologizing to me before 
I get through with him to-night. Old 
Waldo has been so easy that the game 
has hardly been interesting. This thing 
will put a bit of ginger into it.” 

It was nearly six when he left his 
oig to his boarding 


decided to eat in 


office. Instead of g 
house for dinner, he 


the restaurant around the corner. The 


idea of talking down \Waldo’s suspi- 
cions and making him apologize for the 
led so strongly 


all the 


To hood- 


rudely worded note appea 
ty 


to Cronyn that he smiled way 
from oysters to demi-tasse. 
vink the old man would be as easy as 
it had been to rob him behind his back 
for the past six With Mrs. 
Waldo it would have been different, for 


she had been a woman of rare sagacity 


years. 


and uncommonly keen perceptions, 
But, fortunately for Cronyn, Mrs. 
Waldo was dead. 

His face sobered a little. For some 
time before her death Cronyn had 


she suspected him, and 
t Sitices dati 
to telling him 
gleaned from her 
that she was 


guessed that 
+ 1, } . 
once she had been close 


so. Cronyn had 
somewhat heated remarks 


considering the advisability of putting 


‘ountant to work on his 

vould 
grace, ruin, and 

Cronyn, but the opportune death of his 

had the diffi- 

night her 

stormy interview with Cronyn, she had 


an expert ac 


books. This have meant dis- 


penitentiary for 
employer's wife solved 
culty. On the following 
been shot through the lung by a burglar 
whom she surprised in the house. At 
least, such was the theory of the police 
and the é 
Cronyn’s mind the point of chief im- 


newspaper reporters. lo 
portance was that she had died without 


regaining consciousness. 


1 


fle shrugged his shoulders as he 
oo 7 4 7 

kindled a fragrant Havanna and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy his after-dinner smoke 
with the complacence of one whose eyes 
pass lightly over the dark chanters of 
the past. He the cigar in 
leisurely fashion, looked at his watch, 


finished 


sauntered from the restaurant and 
boarded a car at the opposite corner. A 
short ride brought him to the tranquil 
and somewhat somber neighborhood in 
which the Delphine was located. It 
was a small family hotel, patronized 
chiefly by elderly people whose chief re- 
quisites were peaceful surroundings and 
old-fashioned comforts. 

no page was in 
sight; and Cronyn, deciding to omit 


The clerk was busy; 


the formality of sending up his card, 
He had 
apart- 


walked up one flight of stairs. 

Waldo’s 
ment, and he: groped about for several 
and irregularly 


never before visited 
minutes in the 
laid out corridors before he succeeded 


narrow 
in finding number 17. Ie was about to 
when he heard the 
voices raised in anger. 

Ile stooped to listen at the keyhole, 
but in the the door was 
flung open, and he stepped back quickly 
the hall. A tall, 
massively built man, his face white and 


knock sound of 


same instant 


into a dim corner of 


tense with rage, stormed out of room 
number 17, slamming the door behind 
him. Then he whirled round and fu- 
riously shook h 

“T’ll be back.” he declared thickly, 
“and I'll 
rotten old skinflint !” 

Then, muttering to himself, he went 
down the corridor and disappeared in 
the direction of the stairs. 

“That was Jimmie Wheeler,” mum- 
bled Cronyn, who had recognized the 
general manager of the Coopersburg 
J.oan and Brokerage Company, another 
of Myron Waldo’s enterprises. “He 
Wonder what’s 


is fist at the door. 


show you something—you 


was fighting mad, too. 
Up. 

He stepped to the door and knocked. 
After a wait he heard 
footsteps cross the floor, then the door 
was opened and the thin and slightly 
stooping figure of Myron Waldo con- 
fronted him, The older man’s face was 
pale and it wore a worried look. 

“Oh, you, Cronyn,” he mumbled ab- 


few moments’ 
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sently. “Sit down.” He peered at his 
visitor out of his weak, mouse-gray 


eyes, as if unable to recall why he had 
sent for him. “Perhaps | was a bit too 
severe with Wheeler,” he went on in an 
undertone, addressing himself rather 
than Cronyn. 

“Fle seemed to be in quite a huff,” re 
marked Cronyn easily. 

“Glad of it,” said Waldo cryptically. 
“Only an honest man flies into a rage 
when he is accused of dishonesty. The 
other kind—-— Ah, that reminds me!” 

He crossed the floor with surprising 
swiftness, turned the key in the lock 
and put it in his pocket. Cronyn was 
so taken aback by the quick and amaz 
ing movement that for some time he 
could only stare. 

“Why did you do that?” 
out at last. 

Without answering, Waldo sat down 
The 


intense scrutiny lasted for a full minute, 


he blurted 


and gazed keenly at his manager. 


and Cronyn was beginning to feel ex 
ceedingly uncomfortable. The smooth 
and glib phrases he had prepared fot 
the occasion would not come to his lips. 
“Well,” he managed to say, forcing a 
laugh, “suppose you with it, 

An odd smile curled Waldo’s lips. 
‘| suppose,” he said slowly, musingly, 

ut 


come ou 


without taking his searching eyes from 


Cronyn’s face, “the trouble is that | 
never had any business sense. My wife 
had it, and all went well as long as she 
lived. When she died I lost not only a 


dear and faithful comrade, but also an 
efficient manager. Since then——’” 
His voice trailed off into an unintel 
ligible murmur. 
Cronyn, his every alert, 


heard 


sense on the 
watched him intently Lie had 
it said that Waldo had never1 


from the shock of his 


quite re€ 


covered wife 


tragic death, and now he thought the 
old man was on the verge of tears. But 
in the next instant the gawky figure 


stiffened and a hard lo« came into the 


gnarled face. 


“Cronyn,” said Waldo sharply, “I 
want to know exactly how much you 
have stolen from the Coopersburg 
Realty Company.” 

The younger man was prepared for 
the question, and he met it with a sem- 
bent into a smile of patient tolerance. 

“So,” he said suavely, ‘‘t! 


blance of perfect composure. 


at was what 

meant. | 
couldn’t imagine. But don’t you think, 
Mr. Waldo, that you're rather too pre- 
cipitate ¢ you 
I was a kid. 
fully and to the best of m 


furnishing an 


your queerly worded note 


| have worked for 4 since 
I have served you faith- 
ability. And 
iota of 


now, without 


proof, you accuse me of a serious crime. 
taking offense, because | real 


an old 


I’m not 
ize that you are man and that 
you have had a lot of trouble in your 
life. Just the it nat 
urally hurts me a bit to have you ad 
that.” 

1] 


preity Little speech, 


same, 1t—well, 
dress me like 

“That §: a 
Cronyn, but somehow | can’t accept 1 
at its Waldo rose sud 
denly, stepped to the little writing desk 


very 
} - 


face value.” 


in the corner of the room, and took out 


a few sheets of paper. “Perhaps you 


will explain,” he added acidly, consult 
typewritten documents, “why 


four, nineteen 


ing the 
apartments nine, twenty 
and thirty-one in the | Building 
have been 


statements for the last 


Nore 
reported as vacant in your 
seven months,” 


Cronyn bit his lip, meanwhile won 


dering how the old man had learned the 


truth. Waldo never went anvwhere, 
never received visitors, and. scarcel\ 
ever spoke to any one. Cronyn could 
not understand how his employer had 


stumbled onto the fi regarding the 
Elsinore apat 
“T don’t 
he murmured, hi 
“No? Well, I 


chance that numbet 


ment 
stand,” 
uffled. 


merest 


believe I quite unde 


OnIpOsuTre in 
red by 


twenty four is 


discove 


occupied by a physician connected with 
the Elizabeth Waldo Hospital | 
couldn't understand, since I happened 
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to remember that for several months 
you had been reporting it as vacant. I 
drew out the doctor by casual question- 
ing and learned that several other suites 
that have been reported vacant from 
time to time have been occupied almost 
uninterruptedly for years. What have 
you to say, Cronyn?” 

“Probably some clerical mistake,” the 
younger man ventured, trying to speak 
lightly. “Such things will happen in 
the best regulated offices, you know. I 
hope you don’t think I have been guilty 
of—of——” He himself, as 
though the thought was too repulsive 
for utterance. 

“But I think just that, Cronyn,” said 
Waldo brusquely. “I think you have 


been guilty of delibe 


checked 


rate, 


systematic 
stealing. I may be a poor business man, 
but I happen to that mistakes of 
that kind don't with such 
ularity. They might happen once or 
twice, but not several times in succes- 
sion. You're a thief, Cronyn—a con- 
temptible one.” 

Cronyn 


1 
KTiIOW 


occur reg- 


forced a laugh. ‘“‘Prepos- 
he exciainied. ‘‘There’s a mis- 
and J’ll 


~4 oe : 1.4 = + ¢ © 
straightened out right away. 


terous !”’ 
have. it 
lll look 


take somewhere, 


; ] + . Dt 4 99 
into the matter to-night. 


He rose eagerly, placed his hand on 


the doorknob, and then his face went 
blank as he recalled that the key was 
in Waldo’s pocket. Ile muttered some- 
thing under his breath. 

“T called 


to explain,” 


10 give you a 
continued Waldo 


“T hoped you would have some 


here 


you 
chance 
sternly. 
more plausible explanation than that of a 


clerical error. T have trusted you, and I 


don’t like the being swindled 


] 


by a man in whom I | 


idea of 
[ have placed con 


fidence. I hoped you would be able to 


clear yourself, but you have only con 


crook of the 


vineed me that 


” 


you are j 
lowest kind 

“Clear 
ginning to perceive that he was in a 
“You haven't 


myself!’ echoed Cronyn, be- 


desperate predicament. 


given me a chance to clear myself. 


You have only flung a_ ridiculous 
accusation in my face and judged 


me without giving me an opportunity to 
defend myself. Even the most despi- 
cable criminal is given a fair hearing.” 

“You shall have yours,” declared 
Waldo dryly. ‘But first you’re going to 


jail. I have locked the door so you 
wouldn't have a chance to escape. 
Your game is up, Cronyn. I don’t 


know how much you have stolen, and 
I don’t care a great deal. Your thiev- 
ings seem to have amounted to over a 
thousand dollars in the case of the El- 
sinore alone. What hurts is that I have 
permitted myself to be imposed upon 
—that I have trusted a scoundrel.” 

“But look here, Mr. Waldo,” began 
Cronyn desperately, “I never——” 

“I’ve heard enough from you,” inter- 
rupted the old man sternly. “I suggest 
you tell the rest to the court and the 
I’m already convinced .of your 
guilt. I’m a pretty good judge of 
human nature, Cronyn, though I may 
be a joke as a business man. When I 
first began to suspect you I wondered 
whether Wheeler also had been swin- 
dling me. He has had the same glaring 
opportunities that you have had. I 
wrote and asked him to call, just as I 
did in your case. He arrived here about 
half an hour ahead of you, and we had 
it out.” 

“Well?” prompied Cronyn when the 
old man paused, 

“T didn’t have any reason for sus- 
pecting Wheeler,’ continued Waldo, 
speaking in a dry voice, “but I wanted 
to set my mind at rest in regard to him. 
[ asked him one or two impertinent 
questions, and he flew into a rage. That 
convinced me of his innocence, for I 
have observed that nobody but an hon- 
est man gets when he is 
accused of crookedness. The dishonest 
man acts as you have acted—he whim- 


jury. 


enraged 


pers and hedges and make excuses. I 
am sorry Wheeler ran off before I had 
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time to apologize to him. As for you, 
Cronyn, I shall hand you over to the 
police.” 

His eyes strayed to the telephone 
standing on top of the writing desk, and 
quavered, inwardly. He had 
fancied it would be easy to beguile the 


Cronyn 


old man and shatter his suspicions, and 
he recalled, with a sickly grin, that he 
had intended to make Waldo apologize 
for the curt tenor of his note. It had 
promised to be a rather interesting di 
version; bit now Cronyn felt himself 
floundering. His employer’s uncom 
promising tactics had completely di: 
armed him and placed him in a situation 
igainst which he had neglected to pre- 
pare. 
“Wait!” he 


Waldo stepped toward the telephone. 


protested shakily as 


‘You’re making a mistake, I tel 
[—I am innocent.” 


1 1 7 
In that case you have nothing to 


fear.” Waldo smiled grimly as | 
spoke, and his hand went out toward 
the instrument on the 

“But I fear you will have to give 
; 11 


} . 1 
jury a more plautisipie e@xpia 


‘ritine desk 
writing desk. 


the 
nation than 

11 have Zi\ en me.” 

Cronyn half rose from the chair, h 
forehead moist. a look of terror in his 
eyes. He shrank before the staggering 
conviction that arrest would mean im 
mediate exposure. During his absence 
expert accountanis wou 
books and the full extent of his pecula 
tions would be revealed. He knew onl 


too well that that would be the end. 





ee a te : ; 
His tidy fortune, his pre 1 publ 
age , ci - 
life, and hi social 1g wo H 
vanish in a twinkling. ture he 
1 1 1 7 “7 
had so skillfully and labo sly bu 
Uf iB I the P Oo Sc nm v¢ 
would collapse eah re Is 
“eV if ] ec d th l 
im vaiting, aid \ kt 
his right hand still resting on tl 
( he telephone. \ 
( onyn moirste ied hi ' $s 11 


’ . ¢ 19 
vou re mistaken he stan 


“Is that all you have to tell me?” 
Waldo turned again to the telephone, 
but of a sudden something seemed to 
occur to him. He walked to where 
Cronyn sat, and a look that was almost 


terrible in its intensi came into hi 





shrunken features. 

ronyn,” he began, a curious glitter 
in his eyes, “there is a certain matter 
that has been on my mind for a long 
time, but which I have refrained fro: 
mentioning to you because the idea 
seemed somewhat preposterous, The 
[ am thoroughly convinced of 
your dishonesty puts a different com- 
pl \ man who will swindie 
an old and trusting employer will stoop 


4 4 ] { 
fact that 


plexion on 1 


to anything.” He paused for a mo 
ment, and something gleamed in hi 
sunken eyes. “Cronyn, perhaps you 
know that my wife suspected you.” 

ge gasped Cronyn, 


a9 
yous 


ho had been under the impression tha 
Mrs. Waldo, loath to trouble her in 
practical-minded husband with dis 
agreeable details, had kept her suspi 


and I laughed at 


your honesty w 


ner, a 4 Tr thia 
1 1 } 4 lidn 11) 
eyond re] ich. Phat did not q 
} 
her s , owever. I suppose i 
i 
, 28 ae 
was € minine in ition that \ | 
1 1 ' _ 
hero ( riowey l 
, = ‘ , 
may j l I onde i 
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He « ed 1 . iS Tl ! 
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ing coincidence.” Suddenly his voice 
rose to a feeble crescendo, half a groan 
and half a scream. ‘“Cronyn—you 
murdered her! I read it in your eyes!” 

Suddenly the younger man felt the 
calm that sometimes comes with des- 
peration. He knew that Waldo could 
probably prove nothing at this late day, 
but he realized that he should soon be 
exposed as a common swindler and 
thief, and an accusation of murder, 
even if unsuspected by tangible proof, 
would under such circumstances carry 
considerable weight. 

“You killed her!” repeated the old 
man, shaking a bony fist in Cronyn’s 
face. 

Cronyn felt as if the accusation were 
being shouted to the world at large. 
For a moment the old man’s frenzy 
held him spellbound, and he shrank and 
quavered before the thing that flamed 
in the sunken eyes. In the next instant 
he was again thinking coolly, swiftly, 
appraising his chances with the keen eye 
of a cornered beast. He knew his 
safety demanded that Waldo be si- 
lenced. His entire future was at stake, 
and he could not possibly render the 
situation worse by taking one more 
desperate chance. 

He leaped from his chair and lunged 
forward, reaching for the old man’s 
throat. Waldo uttered a hoarse cry, 
shrank back a few steps, and then the 
blue steel of a pistol glittered in his 
hand. 

“Stand — back, 
manded thickly. 

The younger man laughed, embold- 
ened by the thought that some things 
are to be dreaded far more than the 
bullet in Waldo’s pistol. He sprang for- 
ward recklessly, with one hand snatch- 
ing the weapon from the old man’s hand 
and clutching his throat with the other. 
His adversary seemed as light and 
feeble as a wisp of straw; a single 
thrust sufficed to send him sprawling 
to the floor. 

71 Ds 


Cronyn!” he com- 


oa 


Cronyn looked at the pale face, then 
his gaze went to the pistol. 

“You'll talk, will you?” he muttered. 
Then, possessed by the single thought 
that the white, feebly trembling lips 
should never open to accuse him, he 
pounced upon the form stretched out on 
the floor. 

Moments later he rose to his feet. 
He was white and trembling, but he felt 
a sense of relief. Two thin streams of 
scarlet trickled from the nose and 
mouth of the man on the floor. 

Feeling suddenly weak, Cronyn 
reeled toward the door. He pressed 
his hand against it to steady himself, 
and gave a muffled cry as he saw that 
his fingers had left a scarlet imprint on 
the surface. 

“Confound it!” he mumbled, staring 
at the red smear on the light back- 
ground. “This won't do. I’ve got to 
get a grip on myself.” 

He listened intently, but heard no 
ominous sounds. His struggle with 
Waldo had been brief and almost noise- 
less, and apparently nothing had been 
heard outside the walls of the 
Pulling on his gloves, he stepped into 
the adjoining bathroom, moistened and 
soaped the corner of a towel, and a few 
moments after he was vigorously rub- 
bing the crimson stain on the floor, 
When he had finished, nothing but a 
faint smudge remained. 

“They won't find any finger prints, 
anyhow,” he muttered, folding the towel 
and putting it in an inside pocket. He 
surveyed the room with a cool, steady 
eye, carefully taking in every detail. 
Next he stepped to the writing desk and 
ransacked the drawers until he found 
the stack of juggled reports which he 
had been sending Waldo every month. 
Assuring himself that the incriminating 
documents were all there, he stuffed 
them into a pocket, meaning to burn 
them later. He was aware that the 
absence of the papers might be noticed, 
but this, he reflected, would involve less 


room, 
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risk than to have them found by the 
police. 

Again he scrutinized every detail of 
the scene, finally feeling satisfied that 
he was leaving no clews behind him. 
After brief reflection he took the key 
from the dead man’s pocket, inserted it 
in the lock, turned it, and let it remain 
in the keyhole. His narrowing gaze 
strayed to the window. 

“Safer that way,” he muttered, cross- 
ing the floor and locking out upon a 
dark, murky court. A moment later he 
was balancing on the narrow edge. 
Closing the window behind him, he 
crouched, seized the ledge with both 
hands, and dropped to the ground. He 
was standing immediately below the 
frosted windows of the dining room, 
listening to the clatter of dishes and 
the vivacious chatter of the diners. 
Then he slunk away in the darkness. 


II. 


“Of course you understand, Mr. 
Cronyn, that this is just a formality.” 
The big inspector spoke in smooth 
tones, and a grin wreathed his face 

“T understand perfectly,” declared 
Cronyn easily, but with a studied touch 
of sadness. 
narrow room, facing tlre police official 
across a table. 
back came the sounds made by a stenog 
rapher’s pen, and at the door stood a 
silent, stony-faced plain-clothes man, 
philosophically chewing the end of a 
cigar. 

“T’ll gladly do anything I can to clear 
up this awful mess,” 

It was the morning after the episode 
in Myron Waldo’s apartment. 
had eagerly scanned the papers, 
there had not been a line about Waldo’s 
death, and he had surmised that the 
murder had not been discovered in time 
or the early editions. He had 


He was sitting in a small, 


From the corner at his 


Cronyn added. 


Cronyn 


put 


f break- 
f office with 


asted as usual, reached his 
his customary punctuality, and plunged 
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into the day’s work with habitual vigor. 
Then, shortly before ten o’clock he had 
been called on the telephone and cour- 
teously requested to go over to police 
headquarters. 

hough wondering what the request 
could mean, Cronyn had agreed readily. 
During the night he had destroyed 
of evidence of his pecula- 
the 
situation he had reached the conclusion 
that there was absolutely nothing to 
connect him with the murder of his em- 
ployer. Tobe sure, he had proceeded 
impulsively and rather recklessly, but 
luck had played into his hands. Ii 
there were clews they pointed to some 
one other than himself. 

With a sad look in his eyes he re- 
garded the official expectantly. In all 
likelihood, he reflected,-the inspector 
had spoken the truth and his summons 
to headquarters had been but an empty 
formality. 

“jlere’s the situation,” said the in- 
spector, leaning the table and 
twirling a pencil between his fingers. 
“The people at the Delphine say that 
James Wheeler called on old Waldo a 
little before o’clock last night. 
He left about half an hour later; the 
and one of the guests saw him. 
mad—and_ the’ 
mutter 


every scrap 
tions, and after careful survey of 


over 


seven 


Lael, 
ciern 
2; ¢ ad rawin 
rie Was mad—fTraving 
guest 


something under his breath about show- 


thought he heard him 


ing Waldo a thing or two.” 
Cronyn listened intently, but noticed 
irritation that the constant scratch- 


me OF 


with 
the stenographer’s pen was mak- 
ing him a trifle nervous. 
“Old seen 
hotel during the evening,” 
in conversational 


\ 7 9 b | 1 
Waldo wasn't about the 


proceeded 
the inspector, iil tones, 
‘but there was nothing unusual about 
that. He was an early riser and he'd 
been in the habit of coming down for 


When 


breakfast at seven-thirty sharp. 


the head waiter didn’t see him this 
morning he thought there was some- 


thing queer. Ile spoke to the clerk 
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about it, and the clerk sent a boy up to 
old Waldo’s room. When the fellow 
entered, the old gentleman lay stretched 
out on the floor with his head caved in.” 

“Shotking!” murmured Cronyn, with 
a little shiver. 

“The medical examiner says death 
was caused by repeated blows with a 
blunt instrument, probably with old 
Waldo’s pistol, which was lying beside 
him on the floor. There was some 
blood on the door. It looked as though 
it had been left there by the murderer, 
but we didn’t get any finger prints out 
of it. As a matter of fact, clews were 
mighty scarce. Our only lead so far 
has been Wheeler’s queer behavior last 
night.” 

“You mean you suspect Wheeler!” 
inquired Cronyn gravely. 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders. 
“He acted sort of queer, didn’t he? 
Anyhow, we’ve got him locked up pend- 
ing an investigation.” 

“Wheeler arrested !” 
nyn, in pained tones. 

The official nodded. “We know he 
had some kind of trouble with old 
Waldo last night and that he was mad 
enough for murder when he left: the 
hotel. For all we know, he might have 
gone back later, sneaked into Waldo’s 
room, and done the job.” 

“Without being seen?” 

“Tt could be done. The Delphine is 
run in a sort of happy-go-lucky fashion. 
It’s long on solid comfort but short on 
system. A man could sneak in or out 
without being seen. [or that matter, 
he wouldn’t have to go in the front way. 
Waldo’s apartment is in the rear, and 
it wouldn’t have been much of a trick 
for a man to climb in through the 
window.” 

Cronyn inclined his head thought- 
fully. ‘What does Wheeler say?” he 
inquired. 

“Swears up and down he’s innocent, 
of course. They all do. By the way, 
Mr. Cronyn,” and the inspector’s tones 


exclaimed Cro- 


underwent a_ scarcely perceptible 
change, ‘‘you did not see Waldo yester- 
day—eh ?” 

Cronyn thought hard for a moment. 
He was almost certain that he had en- 
tered the hotel unobserved, but he was 
not positive, and he did not care to be 
caught in a lie. 

“No,” he said, “I did not see \Waldo 
yesterday.” 

The official peered at him sharply. 
“But received a message from 
him?” 

Cronyn gave a slight start as he per- 
ceived the reason why he had been sum- 
moned to headquarters. He reflected 
that a half lie would be his safest 
course. 

“[ did,” he admitted with an air of 
reluctance. ‘‘Mr. Waldo asked me to 
call and discuss certain business matters 
with him. He often did that, but we 
usually held our conferences in the din- 
ing room. Yesterday, for the first time, 
he asked me to go direct to his room.” 

“That explains,’ mumbled the in- 
spector. ‘The hotel clerk told us that 
Waldo sent you a letter yesterday by 
special messenger, and we were curious 
to know what it was about. Well, Mr. 
Cronyn, did you go?” 

Cronyn hesitated for a fraction of a 
moment. Suddenly he saw how he 
could turn the bothersome circumstance 
to his advantage. 

“Yes,” he declared, “but I went only 


you 


as far as Waldo’s door.” 
“Why >?” 
secause,” said Cronyn reluctantly, 
“just as I reached the door, Wheeler 


came out of Waldo’s apartment.” 

“Ah! That 
clerk and the guest told us. 
Wheeler act ?” 


what the 


A 
aid 


corroborates 
| Ic \W 


“I was hoping you wouldn’t ask me 
that.” Cronyn spoke in grieved, hes 
itant tones. “I hate to think that 


Wheeler is mixed up in a thing like this. 
That’s why | hesitated before admitting 
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that I went to the Delphine last eve- 
ning.” 

“Well, what did Wheeler act like?” 
insisted the inspector. “I understand 
how you feel about it, Mr. Cronyn, but 
it’s your duty to tell what you know.” 





Cronyn heaved a pious sigh, “He 
slammed the door behind him, then 
shook his fist at it, and I heard him 
say something to the effect that he 


meant to come back and show Waldo 
something.” 

“H’m! Did you get that, Farley?” 
The inspector addressing the 
stenographer in the corner. “This is 
mighty interesting dope you’re handing 
me, Mr. Cronyn. You say Wheeler 
rushed out, slammed the door, and 
shook his fist at it. Did you see 
Waldo?” 

“No; the door closed so quickly that 
I didn’t get a peep into the room.” 

“But you’re sure the man who rushed 
out of the room was Wheeler ?” 

Cronyn nodded regretfully. “I wish 
I could say I might have been mistaken, 
but I saw him plainly. Wheeler didn’t 
see me, for I stepped to the corner of 
the corridor as he came out, and he hur- 
ried away after a moment or two.” 

“This is hot stuff, and it’s beginning 
to look pretty bad for Wheeler,” de- 
clared the inspector. “You must try to 
remember as much as possible what you 
saw, Mr. Cronyn. I suppose Wheeler 
was facing Waldo’s door when you saw 
him.” 


Was 


“He was. I could see his profile 
clearly.” 
“H’m. As I understand it, it was 


about half past seven. How was the 
hall lighted ?” 

Cronyn pondered a moment. “I 
don’t remember distinctly, but it was 
light enough for me _ to 
Wheeler.” 

“And Wheeler stood facing the door, 
you say? Of course, you understand, 


recognize 


Mr. Cronyn, that we'll call you as a 
comes up. 


witness when the trial 
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Wheeler’s lawyer will attempt to prove 
that you were mistaken, and he’ll try 
all sorts of tricks to make the jury be- 
lieve that your memory and your eye- 
sight are faulty. You know how law- 
yers are. That’s why we've got to go 
into details. Can’t you remember 
where the hall light was?” 

Cronyn hesitated, tiny wrinkles ap- 
pearing on his forehead. “I’m not sure, 
but I have a hazy recollection that it 
was at the other end of the hall from 
where I stood.” 

“It happens your memory is up to 
snuff on that point, Mr. Cronyn. Now 
try to give me a few more details. If 
you saw Wheeler, you must also have 
seen the door, since he was facing it. 
What color was the door?” 

“Light blue,” said Cronyn promptly. 

“Sure of that?” 

“Positive,” declared Cronyn with an 
inward chuckle, vividly remembering 
the red smear against the light surface. 
But for that haunting recollection, he 
might have been unable to recall the 
color of the door, and his testimony 
against Wheeler would have been less 
impressive. 

“Light blue, eh?” The inspector re- 
garded him thoughtfully. “Wheeler’s 
lawyer might claim there are several 
shades of light blue. Of course, the 
color of a door has no bearing on the 
murder, but the more of these little de- 
tails you can recall, the further your 
testimony will go with the jury. About 
that door, now. Can you come a little 
closer to the exact shade than just light 
blue ?” 

Cronyn could. Thanks to the crim- 
son smear, the exact tint of the back- 
ground was inscribed indelibly on his 


memory. 
“Well, turquoise blue, then. That’s 
about as close as I can come to it.” 
“Close enough, I guess. Did you get 
it, Farley? Just one or two things 
more, Mr. Cronyn. You didn’t go into 
Waldo’s room?” 














Dark Mahogany 


“I did not,” declared Cronyn em- 
phatically. “When I saw that he and 
Wheeler had had an argument, I 
thought I would come back some other 
time when Mr. Waldo might be in a 
more agreeable mood. I went back to 
my office and worked for a while.” 

“T see.” The inspector nodded un- 
derstandingly. ‘“Here’s another thing. 
Lawyers are funny, you know. Wheel- 
er’s mouthpiece might claim that you 
had previous knowledge of the fact that 
the door was finished in turquoise 
blue.” 

“T couldn’t have,” said Cronyn, smil- 
ing, “because last night was the first 
time I was ever above the first floor of 
the Delphine. On my previous visits, 
Mr. Waldo always met me in the smok- 
ing room and we had dinner in the res- 
taurant. I was never inside Mr, 
Waldo’s apartment in my life.” 

Cronyn thought he detected a curious 
twinkle in the official’s eyes, and for a 
brief instant he wondered whether he 
had blundered. After a moment’s re- 
flection he was sure that he had not, and 
that the sole effect of his testimony had 
been to strengthen the net that was 
gradually closing about James Wheeler. 

“I guess that'll be about all, Mr. 
Cronyn,” said the inspector. ‘You've 
given us some very important stuff, and 
if you ever need a favor, just come to 
me. I suppose,” he added as an after- 
thought, “Yyou’re willing to sign the 
statement you’ve just made?” 

“Why, of course.” 

The inspector turned to the stenog- 
rapher. “Rush that statement off on 
the typewriter, Farley,” he ordered. 

The stenographer left, and the in- 
spector passed a cigar across the table. 

“Too bad about Waldo,” he mutr- 
mured. “I understand he was a fine old 
gentleman. I heard a queer story about 
him this morning when I was looking 
over the scene at the Delphine. It 
seems he never quite got over the shock 
of his wife’s death.” 
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“So I’ve heard,” mumbled Cronyn, 
smoking contentedly. 

“It was about six years ago that she 
died,” continued the inspector. “She 
caught a burglar in the house, and the 
brute shot her. She was found in the 
morning, more dead than alive, and too 
weak to be hustled off to her hospital. 
The doctors decided to perform an 
operation in her bedroom. There was 
just a ghost of a chance of saving her 
life, but they thought it was worth 
trying.” 

Cronyn nodded, his elation slightly 
marred by the official’s reminiscent re- 
cital. 

“It seems Waldo thought the world 
of her,” the inspector went on. “The 
surgeons wouldn’t let him into the bed- 
room, but he kept pacing the floor out- 
side, crying, tearing his hair, and star- 
ing at the door. He knew that at 
any moment one of the surgeons or a 
nurse would open the door and tell him 
whether his wife would live or die. 
lor an hour and a half he kept walking 
back and forth, and not for a moment 
did he take his eyes off that door. 
Maybe you’ve heard the story, Mr. 
Cronyn?” 

“No, I never did. It’s interesting.”’ 
Cronyn, however found the recital was 
making him very uncomfortable. 

“Well,” continued the inspector, 
“finally the door opened and a nurse 
told Waldo that his wife was dead. He 
broke down and wept like a baby. He 
never forgot the hour and a half that he 
spent walking outside the operating 
room, staring at the door, and he could 
never after that stand the sight of dark 
mahogany.” 

“Dark mahogany?” echoed Cronyn. 

The inspector nodded. “I forgot to 
tell you that the door was dark mahog- 
any. That’s why Waldo could never 
stand to have that particular color 


around him, and that’s why—— Ah, 
here’s Farley.” 
The stenographer placed a_ small 
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sheaf of typewritten sheets on the table, 
and the inspector handed them to 


Cronyn. The latter quickly scanned the 
lines, then signed at the point indicated 
by the official. As soon as the signature 
had been witnessed, the inspector 
folded the sheets and put them into his 
pocket. 

“There’s just one thing more,” he 
said, rising; “and that’s to arrest you 
for the murder of Myron Waldo.” 

Of a sudden Cronyn’s face went 
white and the cigar dropped from his 
lips. He sprang from the chair, but the 
inspector thrust him back. 

“Are you crazy?” Cronyn gasped, 

“Not quite. This,” slapping the 
pocket containing the statement, “‘is al- 
most as good as a confession. It proves 
you lied when you said you had never 
been inside Waldo’s apartment. Why 
did you lie about it, Cronyn?” 

“T didn’t lie!” exclaimed Cronyn 
hoarsely. “I told you the truth.” 

The inspector retorted: “If you’ve 
never been inside Waldo’s apartment, 
how do you know that the door is done 
in turquoise blue?” 

Cronyn stared perplexedly. 

“You see,” continued the inspector, 
“all the woodwork in the halls and 
rooms at the Delphine are done in dark 
mahogany. That’s the one color Waldo 
couldn’t endure, and he persuaded the 
management to repaint the inside of his 
rooms in a color as different from dark 
mahogany as could be found. On the 
inside, the door is turquoise blue, but on 


’ 
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the outside it corresponds with the rest 
of the woodwork.” 

A groan escaped Cronyn, and he 
clutched tightly at the sides of his chair. 

“It’s a queer thing,” said the inspec- 
tor musingly. “The average man never 
pays much attention to the color of 
furniture and woodwork. I couldn't 
tell you on a bet whether my best 
friend’s rooms are done in light, dark 
or medium. Guess you wouldn’t have 
noticed that Waldo’s door was _ tur- 
quoise blue on the inside if you hadn't 
happened to smear a little blood on it. 
That fixed the color in your mind. 
And, of course, you didn’t remember 
about the outside, but you jumped to 
the conclusion that it was the same as 
the inside, since nine hundred and 
ninety-nine doors out of every thou- 
sand are the same on both sides.” 

“But—but Wheeler ” stammered 
Cronyn, his mind in a whirl. 

“Oh, Wheeler is all right. Waldo 
made him mad last night. Insinuated 
that Wheeler had done some crooked- 
ness, I believe. All that Wheeler meant 
when he shook his fist at the door was 
that he was going to prove his innocence 
and make Waldo swallow his words. 
He explained all that to my satisfac- 
tion. What you’ve got to explain, 
Cronyn, is how you knew that Waldo’s 
door was turquoise blue, if, as you say, 
you were never inside his apartment. 
Believe me, you'll have to do some tall 
explaining.” 

Cronyn agreed with him. 





BIG DIAMOND ROBBERY IN LONDON 


ONE of the most daring robberies that have occurred in London in years was 
committed recently when thieves broke into the shop of Bernard Fordham, 


a well-known diamond merchant. 


The robbers forced the front door, turned 


the safe containing the gems on its face, and then cut two holes in the back 
of it. Through these holes they removed several packages of valuable diamonds. 
Most of the precious stones were uncut, and will, therefore, probably be 
difficult to trace, but several large polished diamonds, worth one thousand dollars 
each, were also taken. 
is fifty thousand dollars. 


It is estimated that the total value of the robbers’ haul 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


SUORTLY after Kern Lambert and Peter Looney, mining partners, have 
former finds the latter dead, apparently murdered. 
On the river boat going to San Francisco he has 


Kern runs away, intending to make for Alaska. 


“struck it rich,” the 


Fearing lest suspicion attach to himself, 


as his stateroom companion Judson Cross, who is a picture smuggler acting in league with a band 


of crooks to secure possession of some Murillo oil 
United States concealed in the metal casings of 


some less valuable water colors. 


smuggled into the 


paintings which have been 
Cross, a weak- 


minded, timid man, is afraid to go further with the exploit, and commits suicide in the stateroom. 
Kern Lambert thinks he sees a way out of the difficulty by assuming Cross’ personality, and puts 
the scheme into effect, taking the dead man’s clothes and suit case, and leaving a note which makes 


it appear that he himself is the suicide. 


His subterfuge is discovered by Hayes Lassater, head of the detective agency bearing his name. 


Lassater is on the trail of the picture thieves. 


Peter Looney’s murderer if Lambert, in turn, will 


referred to as the Big Unknown. 


Kern, posing as Cross, is taken to a house boat, evidently the headquarters of the 
who 


eccentric one-eyed man named Snag Flippin, 


Ile secks Kern Lambert out and agrees to run down 


help him get the chief of the gang, generally 


band. by an 


apparently suspects the imposition. Nicholas 


van Orion, who acts as fence for the organization, has an office which Lassater can look into with 


an ingeniously arranged spyglass, from the 


Van Orion makes love to Josephine, tells her of 
administered if she will marry him. She refuses 


room 


Mahoney, enters Van Orion’s employ as stenographer 
Kern's condition, and offers to have the antitoxin 


direetly above Kern's sweetheart, Josephine 
and helps Lassater to secure the thieves’ code. 


On the following day, acting on Lassater’s advice, she accompanies Van Orion to the Morgan 


Art Gallery, where the thieves intend to make an attempt 
Unknown and break up the gang The thieves are 


expects, on this occasion, to arrest the Big 


thwarted in their effort to seize the pictures and ars 
They lead her on to a 


Van Orion’s auto and pursues them. 


to steal the water colors. The detective 


forced to flee in a motor car. Josephine takes 
lonely place, and there, by a ruse, take 


her prisoner and carry her off in their car, leaving Van Orion’s machine standing in the roadway. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SATISFACTION. 


TRANGE to relate, Kern 
Lambert, strapped in his bed 
in the house boat, felt slight 
effect of the treatment which 

he was undergoing. He was released 
from bed once a day by two or three 
silent men and allowed to exercise in 
his room. Twice they took him out 
for a row about the sloughs. They 
guarded him closely, however; and 
though he started to struggle once when 
they bore him back to bed, he was no 
match for the three of them. So he 
gave this up as the part of folly and 


set his wits to working on schemes for 
his escape. 

A new punching bag had been in- 
stalled in his room and his fierce jabs 
at it gave him a sort of solace. He 
could imagine the bag the head of the 
Big Unknown and there was satisfac- 
tion in the punching of it. 

Thus he relieved himself of the 
cramps which threatened because of 
his long periods of confinement in bed. 

Several days passed. His skin had 
been covered with ulcers and his eyes 
closed and even his fingers and lips had 
swelled to twice their natural size. 
When in this condition, several pictures 
of him had been taken by a silent pho- 
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tographer; and these, he thought with 
growing fury, had ultimately found 
their way to Josephine. 

Now, however, the sores on his face 
and body were less angry-looking, and 
the swelling of his lips, eyes, and fingers 
had subsided to a noticeable degree. 

The demoniacal Flippin, though, had 
lighted a smudge under all hopes which 
Kern had raised in this connection. His 
symptoms were now more serious than 
in the early inflamed stages, the poet 
of the sloughs glibly informed him. 
They now showed that the disease was 
becoming part and parcel of his system, 
and had gone so deep that surface in- 
dications were slowly vanishing. The 
fact that he felt no ill effects was also 
nothing upon which to build up hopes. 
The time would come soon enough, he 
was informed, when he would realize 
his desperate condition in a manner 
quite painful enough to prove convinc- 
ing. The exercise allowed him, Flip- 
pin further enlightened him, was in no 
way detrimental to the object in view. 
On the contrary, it had been instituted 
merely to keep his blood in circulation 
and to ward off cramps; which was 
necessary to the hellish scheme, inas- 
much as the chief relished the slow, in- 
sidious torture of inoculation more 
than the brutality of a strait-jacket. 

The mental torture entailed, how- 
ever, was acute. Throughout long 
nights the victim lay strapped in his bed, 
wondering about Josephine. 

Would Lassater be able to protect 
her? Would she finally consent to sell 
herself to the vile Van Orion in a spirit 
of self sacrifice? Oh, if he only could 
get word to her to think nothing of his 
own position and to hurl Van Orion’s 
offers back into his face! 

For his part, he never would give in. 
They might make of him a tottering 
wreck of a- man, but never would he 
write the word which would save him- 
self and ruin her life forever. They 
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could devise no torture, he told himself, 
which would bring him to this. 

But would Josephine hold out? 
Surely Lassater would advise and help 
her. 

Such thoughts claimed his every wak- 
ing hour, and even tortured him in his 
dreams. When and how would this 
hideous nightmare end? He did not 
care, he wearily declared, provided Jo- 
sephine could be freed forever from 
the malicious influences surrounding her 
innocent life. Van Orion he now be- 
lieved to be the ringleader of the gang. 
His watch, used perhaps as a necessary 
part of the equipment of torture, had 
been left on the table, he thought. 
Surely those golden nuggets snaking 
out from behind the bottle, and which 
Snag Flippin had been so careful to 
hide, had been a part of Van Orion’s 
well-known chain. Oh, if only he could 
get to Lassater with this piece of news! 
For months Lassater had had the Big 
Unknown in his very clutches and had 
been none the wiser. 

Such thoughts tortured him one 
night as the stars came out and the 
moon rose over the tules. All was 
quiet about the house boat. He was 
endeavoring futilely to compose his 
mind for sleep, when there came 
through the silent night the distant 
throb of a motor boat? 

This, of course, was no new oc- 
currence. It only served to make him 
restless and prolong his period of wake- 
fulness. The sound grew louder. It 
was from the engine of the /mp, he 
knew, for he had learned to distinguish 
the exhaust of Flippin’s craft. 

The boat came alongside the ark and 
the metallic sounds were stilled. There 
followed the noises of disembarking, 
more clamorous than usual. He had 
come to know that the quarters he oc- 
cupied were next to the living room 
of the house boat. Into this room 
came several people and he judged 
from past experience, that the sound of 














The Wizard’s Spyglass 


their voices in there would keep him 
awake for hours. 

In this particular instance he was 
mistaken. A few words were spoken 
now and then in lowered tones, but the 
group beyond the partition seemed 
strangely quiet. 

Chere was the portend of some mo- 
mentous happening, and Kern longed 
to be able to rise and slip out to over- 
hear everything that was said. 

l‘ootsteps sounded at his door. It 
opened and some one came in. Two 
others followed. All three came to his 
bedside. 

No word was spoken while they 
fussed with his strap buckles in the 
darkness. He was released. Then a 
voice ordered: 

“Get up.” 

Kern always readily obeyed this com- 
mand. 

Some one took him by the arm. 

“Don’t attempt any tricks now,” 
warned Flippin’s voice stonily. “I'll 
have a gun on you all the time—remem- 
ber that. Step this way.” 

He was led to the partition which 
separated him from the living room. It 
seemed now that only Flippin accom- 
panied him, for in the darkness the 
other two had vanished. 

A shaft of moonlight streamed in at 
the window. Kern saw the gleam of 
Snag’s revolver. He saw Snag lift his 
free hand and remove from the parti- 
tion a picture which had hung there 
ever since Kern had occupied the room. 

With the removal of the picture a 
tiny dot of light showed on the wood 
partition. 

“You've been wondering about peep- 
holes quite a little, I imagine,’ said 
Snag in a hoarse whisper. ‘Well, this 
one opens into the living room, through 
the case of butterflies. Take this tooth- 
pick.” 

Kern felt in the dark for the article 
offered and took it. 

“Put it in the hole and push to the 
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That will shift a wing of 
one of the butterflies, which now 
shades the peephole. Never imagined 
you would ever be spying on any one in 
there, did you, Mr. Judson Cross?” 

Kern made no reply, but, consumed 
with apprehensive curiosity, did as he 
was told. 

“Now place your eye to the dot of 
light,” commanded Flippm. ‘And if 
you lift your voice or make a suspicious 
move, I'll pull the trigger.” 

Kern felt the muzzle of the revolver 
pressed against his ribs as he brought 
his face close to the partition. 

One glance, and a knife plunged into 
could not have hurt him 


left a little. 


his vitals 
more. 

Nicholas van Orion, dressed fop- 
pishly, as always, with his immense 
chain of nuggets aglitter in the electric 
light, held the center of the picture, 
Beside him, pale and trembling and 
with blue hollows under her eyes, stood 
Josephine Mahoney. Several men in 
attitudes more or less uneasy, the most 
of them grinning sheepishly, stood 
about. Sam Everest was in evidence. 

As Kern gazed, he heard behind him 
the fiendish chuckle of the poet. Then 
his eyes fairly bulged as the approach 
of a new figure taught him the sig- 
nificance of what he saw. 

This man wore clerical garb and 
carried in his hand a book of unmistak- 
able character. Josephine reeled as the 
newcomer stood before them and laid 
hold of the right hands of both her and 
Nicholas van Orion. 

Kern Lambert will never remember 
just how he accomplished what fol- 
lowed. With the bellow of some pre- 
historic monster tortured beyond all en- 
durance, he sprang for the door of his 
Snag Flippin’s revolver for- 
gotten. A shot rang out, and a spurt of 
orange flame seared his face. He 
scarcely heard the report. Next in- 
stant he was in the passage, leaping for 
the closed door of the living room, 


room, 
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He wrenched the knob as if to tear 
it out by the roots, but the, door was 
locked. With a howl of rage he ham- 
mered both fists, one after the other, 
through the panels. [le drew back, 
crouched for a_ battering-ram_ rush. 
That Flippin was not upon his back 
caused him no wonder. He had for- 
gotten Flippin. 

Once! Twice!—and the third time 
his shoulder, driven by the great bulk 
of him, crashed against the splintered 
door; it clattered from its hinges. 

Kern, pajama-clad, fell into the living 
room on all fours as a sprinter poses 
before the crack of the starting pistol. 
A second or more he hung thus _bal- 
anced. The room swam before his eyes 
—everything looked red save the flecks 
of white, startled faces peering out of 
the crimson mist. 

Josephine screamed. Then with the 
roar of a jungle beast, the miner ran, 
pad-footed, crouched low like a football 
player, straight at Nicholas van Orion. 

A moment of startled hesitation, then 
three men sprang to intercept him. He 
swept them aside as if they had been 
willows swaying in his path. Next 
stant he climbed Van Orion’s bulk as an 
ape climbs the trunk of a gigantic tree. 

To have watched Van Orion swing 
ing from the gallows would have given 
Kern Lambert little satisfaction. To 
see him in a strait-jacket, with tongue 
protruding, would have been the same. 





To hear a court sentence him to a life 
in prison would have brought no con 
viction that justice had been done. 
There was just one form of punishment 
for which Kern’s mind and heart and 
fingers ached; and this was to claw and 
twist and hammer and strangle and tear 
him limb from limb with his two big 
hands! 

There was a moment after he had 
climbed him while his great thumbs 
caressed the bulging blue-black throat, 
and his wild, murderous eyes gleamed 
into thos? of the auctioneer. Then, 
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holding him at arms’ length, with the 
fingers of his left hand imbedded in 
that hoggish jowl, he crashed his deadly 
right fist straight into the surprised 
face. 

Van Orion squealed like a pig and 
would have fallen had not Kern kept 
him to his feet. Once more he drew 
back for a second crashing blow, but 
by this time Van Orion’s friends had 
found their wits and were upon Kern’s 
back like a pack of hounds on a bear. 

Then a strange thing happened. 
Above the din of shuffling feet aiid mut- 
tered curses rose a croaky, challenging 
voice: 

“Get off the man, you whiskey-witted 
sons of jellyfish! The time has come 
to see a fight. I’m master o’ ceremonies 
to-night. I’ll fill the first baboon that 
interferes with lead! You know me— 
Snag Flippin says it! I’m the devil’s 
own!” 

There was a quick stampede away 
from Kern. With no hand interven- 
ing, he and Van Orion stood face to 
face. Josephine, dry-eyed and with 
gray lips parted, shrank in a corner, a 
crouching image of frozen fear, 

The soft siff-siff of Ilippin’s ill-shod 
feet carried him near the center of the 
scene. An enormous Colt revolver 
hung horizontal at his waist. In his ter- 
rible eye blazed a demoniacal mixture 
of hate and exultation. 

He stood spread-legged before Van 
Orion, wagging his shaggy head from 
side to side and chuckling insanely. 

“Well, Mr. Nicholas van Orion,” he 
cried huskily, “why do you delay? 
Have you lost your ardor, Mr. Nicholas 
Why do 
you keep the bride waiting? Has the 
Ancient Marineer clutched your arm 


van Orion of San Ifrancisco? 


and—‘There was a ship, quoth he? 
For shame, Mr. Nicholas van Orion!” 

Van Orion only glared an instant at 
this withered, ridiculing gnome; then 
his baleful glance went back to Kern. 
Blood dripped from his teeth. 


His be- 
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twined and_inter- 


diamoned fingers 
twined. 
“Fight!” screamed Flippin. 


“Fight! 


Fight! Fight! Mix your blood and 
mingle your teeth! Tight! You were 


scheduled for heavyweight charapion of 
the coast some fifteen years ago, Mr. 
Nicholas van Orion. Let’s see if booze 
and chorus girls and midnight dinners 
have broken you on the wheel. And 
you, Mr. Judson Cross of New York 
City, are a devotee of tennis and golf. 
Tennis and golf, Welsh rabbits and pink 
tights! A consummation devoutly to be 
wished. Fight! Fight!” 

Van Orion had stripped off coat and 
vest as one. He hurled them from him 
and they fell at the feet of Josephine. 
At Flippin’s last screaming exhortation, 
the two big men crashed together. 

Kern Lambert was no fighter, but his 
rugged outdoor life had built him up 
and steeled his muscles till he knew not 
his own great strength. Nicholas van 
Orion was overweight and short of 
wind, with muscles long untried and 
flabby from dissipation. But a one-time 
near-champion boxer never completely 
loses his art; and now Van Orion was 
fighting for his life. 

He pursued waiting tactics from the 
start. Though not so nimble-footed as 
of old, he seemed to find it no hard 
matter to keep away from Kern. The 
miner’s deadly blows grazed Van Orion 
or missed him altogether. But the 
counter blows the fence shot back had 
not the force to produce a great effect 
con his tough antagonist. 

Round and round they wheeled, Kern 
slashing out tremendously, striving 
always to “climb” his man again and 
hold him while he hammered him to a 
pulp. But never could he accomplish 
this, it seemed. Van Orion always 
slipped out of his grasp and landed 
stunning blows on his face and solar 
plexus. 

About them trotted Flippin, his great 
revolver held waist high as if forever 
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warding off attack, his lip drawn back 
from his dangling fang in an exultant 
snarl. 

“Mix it! Mix it!’ he shouted. 
“Throw science to the winds! Make 
the old marquis turn over in his grave! 
Play dog and wolf! Make it a man’s 
fight !” 

This however, Van Orion dare not 
consent to. Kern would have relished 
it. Round and round they fought, pant- 
ing, jabbing, thudding. Both faces 
were smeared with blood. There were 
no pauses for recuperation. The breath 
of both whistled in their throats. 

Suddenly Flippin, highly dissatisfied 
with results, ran to the piano and picked 
up the stool. With a mighty heave he 
sent it skidding across the hardwood 
floor, from which the heavy rugs had 
long since been pushed to one side, 
straight at the belligerents’ legs. 

“Liven it up!” he screamed. “One 
of you kill the other! Dead men tell no 
tales, and the live one gets the girl!” 

The heavy stool had crashed into 
Kern Lambert’s legs. He fell over it to 
his knees. Quick as a flash Van Orion 
seized his opportunity. Eager enough 
now to drop his masterly art, he stooped 
for the stool, grasped it by one leg, and 
lifted it high over the head of the half- 
prostrate man. 

Josephine screamed as the _ solid- 
mahogany stool hung poised. But it 
was too heavy for Van Orion’s sorely 
strained muscles, and Kern had sprung 
from under it during the slight pause 
which was necessary for the auctioneer 
to gather the extra strength demanded. 

It crashed on the glossy floor, grazing 
Kern’s shoulder. Van Orion followed 
it, slipping on the smooth hard wood 
and sprawling flat. 

Disdaining the weapon, Kern was 
upon him in a twinkling. He craved 
only to crush this monster with his two 
bare hands. But a chair hurled by the 
shrieking maniac, Flippin, came bound- 
ing over the floor to collide with Kern’s 
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shins. He too fell flat beside Van 
Orion. A long, abandoned howl of 
utter delight rose from the poet’s throat. 

The combatants were on their feet 
simultaneously, glaring an instant into 
each other’s eyes; then they sprang at 
each other’s throats. 

Van Orion saw the mistake his rage 
had led him into and ducked clear just 
in time to avoid those terrible, searching 
thumbs. Kern sent a pile-driver blow 
after him, however, which landed 
squarely on his jaw and sent him reel- 
ing to one corner of the room. 

Kern was after him like a tiger. Van 
Orion turned at bay, and shot back such 
a volley of blows that Kern was blinded 
with the fury of the onset. They 
clinched. Then a rug slipped from un- 
der the feet of both on the polished 
floor, and they fell in a heap in the cor- 
ner, Van Orion on top. 

“Cut his throat, old pirate!” yelled 
Snag Flippin. “Cut his throat and the 
girl’s yours, old Chesterfield!” 

But Kern had thrown up a leg and 
wrapped it about the other’s face. It 
pressed Van Orion backward despite 
his struggles. The fence squirmed 
from under him, however, when he 
tried to flip himself on top. They rolled 
on the floor, clinched fingers, and strug- 
gied to their feet together. 

Snag Flippin darted toward them. 
“Soak him with this brick, old top!” he 
hissed, and thrust some red object into 
Van Orion’s right hand. 

Van Orion drew back and hurled it 
with all his might straight into Kern 
Lambert’s face. Kern tried to dodge 
the missile, but too late. He caught one 
glimpse of Van Orion’s gloating eyes, 
then the hurled object struck him on the 
mouth with a soggy, slapping fop! 

[t was a rubber bath sponge, wet and 
dripping. 

Snag Flippin doubled up, his head 
lowered to his knees, and rocked with 
laughter. 

The fighters were at it once more be- 





fore he had recovered, straining, drip- 
ping sweaty blood, gasping for the air 
which could not reach their tortured 
lungs. 

Van Orion was giving out at last. 
Rallying, he drove Kern to a corner 
with a machine-gun volley of short-arm 


jabs. Snag Flippin appeared once 
more, dancing weirdly about the an- 
tagonists. 


“Take this and beat his brains out!” 
He was attempting to thrust a heavy 
green stick of two inches girth into the 
miner’s hands. Kern brushed him away 
and drove Van Orion across the room, 
his arms flailing murderously from 
right to left, Van Orion deftly dodging. 
They crashed into the other bulkhead, 
for a slip of his foot had kept the one- 
time expert from ducking underneath 
Kern’s fierce attack. Kern landed a 
blow straight in the auctioneer’s face, 
and his head cracked back against the 
wall. 

Another followed. Van Orion, half 
stunned, could not protect himself. 
With a roar of triumph Kern reached 
for him, then—— 

“You take it, then!’ came Flippin’s 
whisper; and the heavy stick was thrust 
into Van Orion’s grasp. 

It put new life into the failing fighter. 
He grasped the weapon, ducked under 
Kern’s arms, and came out in back of 
him. Before Kern could wheel on the 
slippery floor, Van Orion had raised the 
stick and brought it down with all his 
might on his adversary’s defenseless 
head. 

But it broke into forty joints, which 
went rattling over the floor. It had 
been sawed or cut until only enough 
fiber remained to hold it together before 
the blow. 

Again the mad poet rocked with 
mirth. Again Van Orion and Kern 
came together, clinched, and reeled to 
the center of the room. 

But Van Orion’s doom was sealed. 
Dissipation was demanding its toll. 
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His breath rattled in his throat. His 
eyes popped from their sockets. A 
great fear shone in their glassy stare. 
His tongue lolled out, black and swollen, 

Flippin howled with glee and danced 
about them. Again and again, short 
armed but with thudding fierceness, 
Kern’s hammerlike blows rained on the 
mangled countenance of Van Orion. 

“Oh, men, what a massacre!” roared 
Flippin. 

Van Orion now hung limp in Kern’s 
arms, but still the maddened miner 
rained his devastating blows. Some of 
the watchers sickened and began to 
plead for their comrade; but Flippin 
wheeled on them with the snarl of a 
leopard and swayed the muzzle of his 
gun from right to left. 

“Make it a general mess, if you care 
to!” he rasped. “I’m ready. Who's 
first ?” 

No one moved. A deadly silence set- 
tled down. Then a high-pitched scream 
brought everybody to attention. 

“You're killing him!” My Heaven, 
have mercy on him!” 

Kern blinked his eyelids. Nothing 
on earth could have brought him to his 
senses but the piteous voice of the girl 
he loved. His punishing fist remained 
suspended in air. Then slowly, and 
with a sigh of agony from his harassed 
lungs, he lowered it to his side. 

Men sprang to catch the senseless 
form of Van Orion as it wilted to the 
floor. Kern stood staring at it, then 
reached out toward Josephine. 

With an eager cry, she sprang 
toward him. He opened his arms. 

Then the floor gave way beneath him. 
He grasped the air for support. Likea 
shot he hurtled downward into black- 
ness, 

His last sight was of Josephine 
snatched baek from his arms, and from 
the brink of the square hole into which 
he had fallen, by Flippin, over whose 
features a mocking grin was spread. 
Then the floor closed again above his 
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head, and black salt water surged over 
his face. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THROUGH THE TRAPDOOR. 


OR a moment or two Kern Lambert 
imagined that he had been dropped 
through a trapdoor in the floor of the 
ark into the sea, to sink or swim as fate 
might decree. Then he felt solid foot- 
ing under him, and realized that he had 
fallen into less than ten inches of water. 
He was in the bilge of the house boat. 
He felt the ribs of the hull’s structure. 
The cold, smelly bilge water had soaked 
him from head to foot. 

He knew that he had been dropped 
through a trapdoor, possibly by the 
hands of the viperish Snag Flippin, or 
at his instigation. And the spring had 
been pressed, or the operating lever 
thrown, just as he was about to fold 
Josephine in his arms. 

The infernal ingenuity of it all was 
appalling. Nothing in the wild scene 
which had just taken place had just 
happened. It had all been staged, it 
seemed—Flippin’s permitting him to 
rush from the peephole and break up 
the marriage of Josephine to Van 
Orion, the fight, the rubber bath sponge 
and the sawed cudgel and finally the 
trapdoor climax. 

But why? What was the meaning of 
it all? Surely the gang knew him to 
be an impostor. Why did they not make 
away with him? Why did they choose 
to keep him and pretend to believe him 
Judson Cross, while they kicked him 
about as if he were a football? 

Kern had by this time scrambled to 
his knees in the brackish bilge water. 
He heard noises overhead, but so well 
built was the oaken deck of the ark, 
that no distinct sounds reached him, 
He could not stand erect, but his 
shoulders, when he stood with lowered 
head, touched the wood above him. 
He waited a while to gain back some 
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of the strength and breath of which the 
long battle had robbed him, then 
pressed upward with his shoulders to 
the limit of his power. A squeaking of 
tried planks answered him, but the trap- 
door remained firm and immovable. 

He gave it up as useless, and searched 
for the mechanism which operated the 
door. Whatever its nature, it was 
above the deck instead of below. He 
knew himself to be effectually impris- 
oned. 

Keeping himself as much out of the 
cold water as possible, he waited and 
listened in absolute darkness. 

His soul was torn with worry over 
thoughts of Josephine being in the 
hands of these desperadoes. Still, he 
was of the belief that, of all of them, 
Van Orion was the greatest to be feared 
so far as the girl was concerned. And 
he realized with a grim satisfaction that 
Van Orion would be out of the game 
for many days. 

The sounds were subsiding above 
him. Then a motor boat shoved off, 
and went put-putting away over the 
sloughs. Had it carried Josephine? 

After this all was quiet. He heard 
the lapping of the water against the 
sides of the ark, nothing more. 

Hour after hour passed. He was 
cold and wet and stiff, clad only in the 
thin pajamas. Ilis eyes and face pained 
him terribly. Van Orion’s blows on top 
of the hideous inoculation treatment he 
had received were proving a trial in- 
deed. Was he physically ruined, he 
wondered. Would they leave him here 
to catch pneumonia, to help along the 
dread disease? How had Josephine 
fallen into their hands? Had she con- 
sented to marry Van Orion to save him 
from the awful fate prophesied? Well, 
he had effectually stopped that for some 
days to come. He had heard Van 
Orion’s left arm crack during the 
scuffle. Only Josephine’s shout had 





saved the man’s life, for Kern had lost 
all reason. 
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“Kern! Kern! Are you there?” 

This was the sharply whispered cry 
which aroused him from his gloomy 
thoughts. 

"18 
Kern?” 

“Yes, yes!” he whispered back, plac- 
ing his mouth close to a crack of the 
trapdoor whence came the sound of her 
voice, 

“Wait! I can lower the door a little. 
I saw Flippin operate it.” 

There was a short pause, then a 
slight creaking noise, and a shaft of 
moonlight crossed Kern’s face. 

He saw Josephine on her knees on 
the floor of the living room, bending 
over him. But the width of the door 
was between them. 

“Oh, shall I lower it clear down and 
let you out? Can we get away from 
this dreadful place, dear?” 

“Impossible,” he said, “without being 
detected. No, don’t try to get me out. 
Let events take their course with me. 
But you shouldn’t have taken this risk. 
Speak low and watch out for a trap. 
What has happened ?” 

In an excited whisper she told of her 
attempt to follow the two thieves of the 
wheeled-chair episode from the art gal- 
lery, and of her subsequent capture. 

The automobile which had carried 
her and her captors had traveled till 
dark, with her lying out of sight on the 
floor of the tonneau. The side curtains 
had been put up so that the occupants 
of passing machines could not see that 
the man who rode in the tonneau with 
her wore a mask, and not only a mask, 
but a dress looped up about his waist so 
that his masculine comfort would not 
be disturbed. 

The abductors were safe when dark- 
ness came. When the car stopped she 
heard the wash of waves on the sea- 
shore. She was blindfolded before they 
carried her from the machine. 

All that night and the following day 
she had been kept prisoner in a room, 





Josephine—are you there, 
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She had not the slightest knowledge of 
the location of the house of which this 
room was a part. Heavy boards cov- 
ered the windows, 

Next night—to-night in fact—Van 
Orion had presented himself. He had 
showed her a marriage license, and 
had pleaded and threatened and brow- 
beaten her till she was in a fever of ex- 
A third picture of 
ich worse condition 


citement and fear. 
Kern, showing a mui 
than theretofore, had completed her 
terror; and she had broken down and 
consented to marry Van Orion, hoping 
that something might intervent to save 
her. 

What had become of Hayes Lassater 
she could not say. She had trusted, 
though, that he would be searching for 
her and might find her in time to save 
her from the auctioneer. 

Now she had been blindfolded once 
more and led from the room. She was 
placed in the motor boat and, after a 
long trip, reached the ark. Kern knew 
the rest. 

“They must suspect you, too, now,” 
he whispered. 

“Yes, I suppose they do. I made a 
terrible fizzle of my part. But I real- 
ized that poor Mr. Lassater had failed 
again, which is now proved by the fact 
that Van Orion is still free; and I 
wanted to do something to win the 
day.” 

“Why are you still here?” he asked. 
“They hurried Mr. van Orion to a 
hospital,” she replied, ‘‘and, I suppose, 
didn’t want to bother with me. This 
man Everest says I am to be taken back 
to-morrow, for so long as Van Orion 
has no voice in the matter, I am merely 
a burden on their hands. For which I 
am intensely glad. You nearly killed 
Van Orion, Kern.” 

‘“Humph!” grunted the miner. 

“So this Everest person gave me a 
room for the night, and I’ve not been 
bothered at all since—since—oh, wasn’t 
it horrible, Kern! I don’t know why I 
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am alive this instant. Was—was that 
a really, truly clergyman, do you sup- 
poser Would I have been actually mar- 
ried to that brute if you had not rushed 
in?” 

“T doubt it,’ growled Kern 

“So I sneaked out of my room when 
everything grew quiet and came to 
you,” she continued. 

‘Tt don’t like it a bit,’ he mused. 
“They're too clever to allow such a 
thing if it didn’t fit in with some plan 
of theirs. It’s a trap, I am afraid. 
Lower your voice and be careful what 
you say. Listen—did you hear a 
sound ?” 

“No—nothing. Tell me all that has 
happened to you. How you fought! It 
was terrible, Kern. And you so ill! 
Oh, the fiends!” 

“Never felt better in my life,” he as- 
sured her; then he followed with the 
story of all that had happened to him. 

Whereupon she recited her ex- 
periences in Van Orion’s employ and 
told of their progress with the butterfly 
code. 

“And I haven't 
either,” she finished. 
pened to-night which will make 

“Sh-h-h!” he cat:tioned. “I’m sure I 
heard a noise. This is a trap to get us 
together so that our conversation may 
be overheard.” 

“We're just whispering, Kern.” 

“There are inventions that make 
whispering audible,” he told her. “Re- 
member Lassater’s various devices. 
Others may get hold of the same. And 
listen further,” he added: “If you’re 
to be taken back and set at liberty to- 
morrow, depend upon it there’s an 
object in view. I Rnow what it is, I 
think, They’ve failed to shadow me 
to Lassater because I’ve never gone to 
him since they pretended to accept me 
as Judson Cross. Now -they mean to 
turn you loose and try to follow you 
So, if they do, don’t go to 


failed altogether, 


“Something hap- 
dS 
” 





to him. 
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him. Call him up, and have him come 
to you.” 

“Yes, yes—I’ll remember. But I was 
going to tell you about my little success 





to-night. Just as you began to 
fight——” 

“Sh-h-h! I know we're overheard. 
Listen—a step. Raise the door and 
run.” 


“Oh, it’s coming this way along the 
passage!” she cried. “I can’t get back to 
my room. Is the front door always 
locked at night? What can I do?” 

“Close the trap door and jump behind 
some piece of furniture,” he whispered. 
“Be quick. It’s your only chance!” 

“Good-by !” she answered. 

Then he was once more without the 
moonlight, as the trapdoor closed and 
immediately all was silence. 

He waited, fearful of what might 
happen to her. Then suddenly the trap- 
door began lowering again. The 
radiant flash of electric light hurt his 
dark-accustomed eyes. The trap was 


opened entirely, and Sam _ Everest’s 
sandy face looked in on him. 
“You’re to come out now, Mr. 


Cross,” he said in his old prim tones. 
Nothing loath, Kern hurriedly obeyed 
the summons. In the lighted living 
room the two faced each other. A 
swift survey of the inclosure showed 
Kern that his sweetheart was nowhere 
in sight. As he was returning his 
glance to Everest’s cold milk-blue eyes, 
however, he saw the flash of the girl’s 
skirt as she whisked it from sight be- 
hind one of the great leather chairs. 
“Perhaps you’d care to take a bath 
and put on warm clothes,” said Everest. 
“Indeed I should,” said Kern, hoping 
that Everest would conduct him to these 
desirables, and thug give Josephine the 
opportunity to slip out behind them and 
regain her room. 
“T will wait here for you, then,” said 
Everest. “You know where the bath 
roomis. You will find your clothes laid 


out for you by the Jap in the room you 
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occupied on your first visit to the house 
boat. I wish to speak with you in here 
when you have finished.” 

Kern bowed silently and accepted the 
inevitable. Everest sat down at his 
desk as Kern left the room. 

All during the bathing and dressing 
period his thoughts were of the girl 
crouching behind the big chair in the 
living room. Somehow or other, he be- 
lieved that Everest knew that she was 
there. It looked as if his interruption 
had occurred exactly for the purpose of 
trapping her into hiding in the room, 
where he was later to converse with 
Kern. 

But why? Evidently so that she 
would be able to overhear what passed 
between the two men. Thus she would 
imagine she had learned a secret, while 
all the time it was the gang’s desire for 
her to know it. She was to be allowed, 
presumably, to take the supposed secret 
information to the detective. It was a 
plant pure and simple. It boded disas- 
ter, provided Kern was not allowed to 
see Josephine before she was taken 
away and warn her. 

He puzzled over the possible accom- 
plishment of this, but when he at last 
reéntered [Everest’s presence he had 
thought out no way. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE ONE COURSE OPEN. 
Be seated, please, Mr. Cross,” came 
Iverest’s old familiar dictatory 
tones as Kern entered the living room. 

Kern obeyed, trying to keep his 
glance from the chair that concealed the 
girl, and at the same time eager to make 
sure she was still safe. 

“Our chief has decided, Mr. Cross,” 
Sam Everest began, “that you have 
been punished sufficiently for striking a 
member of our club.” 

“Indeed!” Kern raised his eyebrows. 

“The chief believes in severe dis- 
cipline and in severe correction.” 














“Quite true.” 

“His various forms of punishment 
are of a mental character usually. In 
your case, for instance, it was purely 
mental. In the case of Nicholas van 
Orion, on the other hand, it was partly 
physicial.” 

Kern said nothing. 

“You have been no more subjected to 
the ravages of a terrible disease than I 
have.” 

Kern sat up. 

“While you sere in an unconscious 
condition,” the thief continued, “you 
were actually subjected to a certain 
treatment, but it is practically harmless. 
However, it had the effect, 
which, in this case, was to make it ap- 
pear that you were in a deplorable con- 
dition. Your ulcers and swollen mem- 
bers photographed quite nicely, Mr. 
Cross, and produced still another de- 
sired effect.” 


desired 


“(Go on,” growled Kern. 

“The substance in the bottles was 
nothing more or less than a culture of 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria, used by 
agriculturists in the treatment of soils 
for the purpose of increasing the fer- 
tility as respects the growing of alfalfa 
and clover. 

“While before your eyes your skin 
was scarified and this substance applied 
to the wounds, it had nothing whatever 
to do with your condition. This was 
brought on by entirely different applica- 
tions. These were made at night, while 
you were in heavy sleep caused by a 
lightly drugged dinner. 

“For years mendicants and 
handlers have practiced such tricks as 


be- 


pan- 


we used, to deceive the public into 
lieving that they are in a serious phys 
ical condition and in need of alms. 
“Lime placed beneath your eyelids 
caused the inflammation which practi- 
cally closed them. The stock of a cer- 
tain species of horsetail—belonging to 
the fern family—when drawn between 
8I° ps 
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your fingers and toes produced an ap- 
parent dropsical swelling. 

“Your skin was rubbed with sand- 
paper, and croton oil applied—thus pro- 
ducing a rash similar in appearance to 
eczema. To make it appear that this 
rash was growing severer day by day, a 
strong solution of zine chloride was ap- 
plied to your exposed chest, arms, and 
face, causing the ulcers which looked 
so threatening. All these applications 
are practically harmless, and are prac- 
ticed repeatedly by swindlers with no ill 
eftects. 

“But the mental punishment which 
they administered to you was sufficient 
to satisfy our chief, and the effect of 
the photographs on the lady in question 
was all that could be desired.” 

Kern glared at the man, scarcely 
knowing whether to curse or laugh at 
him. 

“And you spoke of a certain punish- 
ment being inflicted upon Van Orion,” 
he prompted. 

h, yes—so I did. Well, then, for 
some time the chief has had in mind the 
punishment of Mr. van Orion for cer- 
tain offenses which concern you and me 
not at all. In fact, even I know nothing 
of the nature of them. [ only obey the 
chief’s order 

“In this case, you readily observe the 
chief killed two birds with one stone, 
as the old saying goes. Van Orion 
wanted to marry the lady whom ye 
consider your fiancée. In pretending to 
allow Mr. van Orion his own way in 
the matter, the punished you. 
Mr. van Orion was led to believe that 
you were not capable of fighting back— 
in short, that you had not the physical 
or moral courage to fight back. He 
was led also to believe that you were 
actually being subjected to some terrible 
disease in.order to coerce the lady. 

“When the lady consented to marry 
him, to save you, Van Orion was led 
to believe that you would be an observer 
of the ceremony, but still a helpless 
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prisoner, and. that he had triumphed 
over you and gained his ends. 

“Our chief, however, suspected that 
you were possessed of a courage for 
which Mr. van Orion did not give you 
credit. So Flippin was instructed to 
allow you to escape from your post at 
the peephole, and to follow your own 
inclinations in dealing with the situa- 
tion. 

“Therefore Flippin did not fire to hit 
you when you rushed for the door. He 
also permitted you to break into the 
living room, and fight it out with Van 
Orion, who supposed you to be a phys- 
ical wreck as well as a coward. The 
exercise which you were given daily 
was designed to keep you in trim for 
the coming match. 

“So the entire matter resulted in Van 
Orion’s being robbed of the lady just 
when he thought he had won her; and, 
later, in your being dropped through 
the trap just as you imagined you had 
won, and that the lady was yours. Our 
chief is possessed of a genius unexcelled 
in such little farces, Mr. Cross, and they 
give him a great deal of pleasure.” 

Kern blinked his eyes from stupor. 
“But I had begun to think Van Orion 
himself was the chief,” he could not 
help blurting out. 

“Ah!” Sam Everest lifted his ginger- 
colored eyebrows and smiled coldly. 
“The nuggets, no doubt, misled you. 
The chief thought you might be better 
primed for a fight with Mr. van Orion 
if you suspected him as being the head 
of our little club. So the nuggets were 
placed on the medical table to lead you 
in this belief.” 

“And that wasn’t Van Orion’s watch 
chain ?” 

“Oh, no—merely a selection of your 
own nuggets borrowed from the belt we 
found about your waist, and ranged in 
a string on the table.” 

“And why, in Heaven’s name, have 
you told me all this?” 

“Orders from our chief,” said Ever- 
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est. “Events are shaping themselves 
for a climax so far as your dealings 
with our club are concerned. What I 
have just related is merely an episode, 
as it were, and is now closed. Even 
though Van Orion manages to recover 
—which I doubt—he will not be in a 
condition to make further efforts to win 
the lady before your business in Cali- 
fornia is completed. When it is com- 
pleted, we shall have no further use 
for you. So the chief, considering al! 
this, instructed me to clear up much 
which must have mystified you. 

“And now, Mr. Cross, we come to a 
discussion of concluding matters—to be 
more, exact, of matters pertaining to 
final effort to secure the water 
colors.” 

Everest crossed his lean legs, and the 


glance of his pale eyes flitted about the 


our 


room, 

“You are doubtless unaware that the 
four water colors, with the Murillos still 
intact at their backs, have been placed 
on exhibition by their present owner in 
the Morgan Art Gallery.” 

Kern was not unaware of this, because 
Josephine had told him; and he doubted 
not that Sam Everest knew that he 
possessed the facts. He remained si- 
lent. 

“This is the case, however,” Sam 
Everest continued placidly. “And the 
chief has decided that you are the man 
to get them.” 

ay 

“So I said, Mr. Cross. You alone are 
familiar with the water colors and the 
steel plates which hide the valuable oils 
at their backs.” 

ut I’m no—er—I am hardly cap- 
doing a job like that. One of 
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able of 
your experienced men 

Everest had raised a thin hand for 
silence. 

“The chief thinks otherwise,” he said. 
“You will secure the oil paintings. You 
will be fully aided and protected by 
thoroughly competent men.” 
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“More punishment, perhaps!” snorted 
Kern. “Do you expect me to trust any 
of you after what you have just told 
me? How do I know you haven’t ar- 
ranged to turn me over to the police?” 

“Please do not waste time in raising 
useless objections, Mr. Cross. In out- 
lining the matter to you, I am merely 
carrying out the chief’s orders. Should 
you choose to disobey these orders, it is 
no concern of mine whatever. So please 
give attention, so that I may bring my 
task to a conclusion. 

“About two months ago there died in 
San Francisco a well-known collector 
of art works named Kerfoot Spooner. 
During his life he was a patron of the 
Morgan Art Gallery, donating outright 
many art treasures to be placed on dis- 
play there, and lending the institution 
many more. His estate is now being 
settled. 

“The curator of the art galledy, Doc- 
tor Lewis Cornwall, is not personally 
acquainted with the private secretary 
of the dead man. He has had a few 
business dealings with him, but is not 
well enough acquainted with him to 
recognize his voice over the telephone. 

“The art gallery is closed to the pub- 
lic at five in the afternoon. At about 
four-thirty to-morrow afternoon a cer- 
tain person will call up Doctor Corn- 
wall, the curator, on the phone. He 
will say that he is the private secretary 
of the late Kerfoot Spooner. He will 
tell the curator that, in going through 
the dead man’s papers with the attor- 
ney, they have come upon written in- 
structions to him—the secretary—or- 
dering him to deliver to the Morgan 
Art Gallery as a free gift a certain 
large Japanese vase now in storage in 
a certain warehouse, 

“The supposed secretary will explain 
that, as these instructions were given 
to him before Kerfoot Spooner’s death, 
but were at the time neglecied by 
reason of the interruption of routine 
caused by Spooner’s illness, the attorney 
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considers that the vase need not be 
listed with the property which com- 
prises the dead man’s estate. In other 
words, it need not be probated with the 
remainder of the estate, but is to be con- 
sidered as the property of the Morgan 
Art Gallery. 

“The supposed secretary will then 
inform the curator that a truck is at 
the moment on the way to the gallery 
with the vase. He will request that 
the doors be kept open until the vase 
has been delivered. He will add that 
he is greatly rushed at present in help- 
ing to straighten out the dead man’s af- 
fairs, but will call at the gallery as 
soon as possible and give Cornwall the 
necessary data regarding the gift. 

“Cornwall, doubtless never suspect- 
ing that it was not the secretary who 
called him, will remain at the gallery 
to wait for the truck. The vase, when 
it arrives, will beyond a doubt be placed 
with the other articles previously 
donated by Spooner. There is a va- 
cancy sufficiently large to hold this vase 
in but one of the large glass cases de 
voted to the Spooner Collection. The 
chances are a hundred to one that the 
vase will immediately be placed in this 
vacancy. 

“The gallery employees attending to 
the disposal of the vase will be work- 
ing overtime, doubtless without extra 
pay. They will naturally hurry to get 
the job off their hands as soon as pos- 
sible and get to their homes. So the 
vase will hardly be examined that 
evening. 

“Tf they look inside it, they will see 
only a mass of bunched paper and ex- 
celsior. If they contemplate removing 
this at any time—which is extremely 
doubtful—they will postpone the work 
until next day, because of the mess 
which the packing would make on their 
already swept floor. So the vase will 
go at once into its place in the case. 
The case will be locked, and the work- 
ers will hurry home, Is this clear?” 
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in?” 

“You go in,” smiled Everest. “You 
will be concealed under the paper and 
excelsior in the vase.” 

“Heavens!” gasped Kern. “TI pic- 
tured the thing as about a foot in 
height.” 

Everest smiled thinly once again, 
“The vase is over six feet in height,” 
he explained. 

“But the extra weight?’ 

“Some of these old Japanese vases are 
so heavy that a couple of hundred 
pounds added to their weight would 
scarcely be noticeable to men in a hurry. 
But to guard this point, three men will 
accompany the truck driver, and all 
four will make an effort to handle the 
vase themselves. If I am any judge of 
human nature, the overtime workers 
of the gallery will readily allow our men 
to carry the burden.” 

“Go ahead,” urged Kern. 
the cops find me in that vase?” 

“You will have with you in the vase 
four thin steel plates of the exact size 
of the double plates at the backs of the 
four water colors. You will have gla- 
zier’s points and a tack hammer. 

“There is a man on watch all night 
in the gallery. The gallery is opened 
to the public by the curator himself at 
eight o’clock in the morning. At seven 
the night watchman leaves. From 
seven to eight, then, there is no one in 
the building. The park policemen out- 
side are considered adequate to the gal- 
lery’s protection during this short day- 
light period. 

“So between seven and eight o’clock 
in the morning you will crawl from 
your vase, leave the glass case, and sub- 
stitute the steel plates you have with 
you for the plates at the backs of the 
four water colors which conceal the 
four masterpieces. Then you will re- 
turn to your case and climb into the 
vase again, where you will remain hid- 


, 


‘ 


when do 





“But where do I come: 
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den until the gallery is opened to the 
public. 

“Members of our club, posing as 
sightseers, will be the first to enter the 
gallery. In a casual way these several 
men will congregate about the case 
which contains you and your vase. 
When the signal is given you that all 
is safe, you will hurriedly leave the vase 
and join them. The four steel plates 
vill be concealed under your clothes. 

“Once outside the case you will 
mingle with the sightseers in an unsus- 
picious manner, and finally walk out of 
the gallery with the plates. An auto- 
mobile will be waiting. 

“The beauty of the plan is evident, 
I think. We will have the masterpieces, 
and no one will be the wiser, for no one 
will know that the water colors have 
been disturbed. Consequently there 
will be no one on our trail. Have I 
made myself clear?” 

“Not by a dickens of a sight!” Kern 
blurted. “First, how am I to keep from 
suffocating in that infernal case?” 

“The chief has provided against 
that,” said Everest. “You will have 
with you in the case a contrivance sim- 
ilar to the latest pattern of oxygen- 
making machine used by divers and 
miners. Its operation is quite simple. 
You won’t feel the need to use this until 
perhaps one or two o’clock.” 

“All right. Now how am I to get 
out of that case? It will be locked, ac- 
cording to your own statement. When 
I break the glass those cops outside may 
hear the crash, and be on my neck in 
no time.” 

Everest smiled wearily. “You will 
have in your pocket a wad of putty and 
a platinum vial containing diamond ink. 
Diamond ink, so called by those who 
use it extensively, is hydrofluoric acid. 
It is used in etching on glass, mainly, 
but burglars have another use for it. 

“With the putty you will mold a cup 
the size of your hand—or, rather, a half 
cup, as it is to be formed against the 
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glass, where it will stick. This cup 
must be located close to the lock on the 


door. Into the cup you will pour the 
diamond ink. It will readily bite its 
way noiselessly through the glass. 


Whereupon you will reach through the 
resulting hole and unlock the door with 
a duplicate key with which you will have 
been provided. The chances of any one 
noticing the small hole in the glass be- 
fore we have escaped with the paintings 
are slight indeed.” 

“And what about my oxygen-making 
gadget?” 

“After you are 
leave it in the vase when you come out 
for the last time. 

“So now, if I have made everything 
clear, Mr. Cross, we'll call the discus 
sion ended, and retire.” 

Kern sat studying. Why had they 
‘chosen him to play this fantastic part? 
Why trust such a delicate piece of 
criminal work to an amateur—a mere 
bungler? There was a trap. All this 
had been told to him there so that Jo- 
sephine might overhear and repeat the 
details to Lassater. Oh, if he could 
only find a way to warn her to instruct 
the wizard to take all this with a grain 
of salt! 

“T don't like it, of course,” he told 
Everest. “I think that——’” 

Everest’s thin, freckled hand was 
raised. ‘Please don’t think, Mr. 
Cross,” he said. “If I have made my- 
self clear, my task is finished. Please 
answer that and we'll thresh it out fur- 
ther or go to bed, according to the de- 
mands of the situation.” 

“Oh, it’s clear enough, 
but——” 

“Then that will be all for to-night, 
Mr, Cross.” 

They rose together. 

“You will have the same room you 
occupied during your first visit to the 
ark, Mr. Cross,” said Everest. ‘This 
way, please.” 

Kern followed him to the door, where 


through? Simply 


I guess; 
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Everest stood back, as usual. Kern 
was thus given no chance whatever to 
cast a warning look at Josephine, pro- 
vided she was so reckless as to be peer- 
ing out from her hiding place. Had he 
been allowed to occupy the room in 
which he had been strapped to the bed, 
he might have been able to warn her 
through the peephole which connected 
with the living room. He was 
now that the whole thing was a plant. 

At the end 
opened the door of the room assigned 
to Kern. Kern entered. 

“[ bid you good night, Mr. Cross,” 


sure 


of the passage [verest 


purred the sandy man, as he closed the 
door and turned the key. 
Kern stood listening. At 
heard [Everest’s soft footfalls proceed- 
ing the 
directly from the living room, 
Ile was 
to slip back to her own sleeping apart- 


once he 


toward servants’ quarters, 
away 


eiving Josephine every chance 


ment, Kern knew. 

l[fow could he get word to her? He 
had no idea which room she had been 
There seemed no 
chance open 


given for the night. 
inswer. There was no 
but to play his hand. 


XXV. 


AUNTIE. 


CHAPTER 


A LECTURE FROM 


ERN LAMBERT and Sam Everest 
had no sooner left the living room 
of the house boat than Josephine Ma- 
honey slipped swiftly and silently from 
behind the big leather chair which had 
concealed her during Everest’s recital 
of the gang’s iatest plan for stealing 
the four Murillos. 

She sped on tiptoe over the soft 
Oriental rugs to the door leading to 
the passageway. It was ajar. Cau- 
tiously she peered round the casing and 
saw Everest lock the door on Kern, 
then pass on toward the dining room 
without once looking her way. 

He disappeared at the end of the 


passage. Instantly she tripped after 
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him, and a second later had regained 
the room assigned to her and softly 
closed the door. 

She waited, listening. 

Not a sound. Kern’s room was three 
doors farther down the passage. Did 
she dare slip out and try to communi- 
cate with him through the keyhole? 
She wanted his advice. It was risky, 
but she had dared so much and come 
through unscathed that she decided to 
try it. Even if should catch 
her at Kern’s door, he would have no 
way of knowing that she had been hid- 
den in the living room while the two 
men talked. 

Yes, she would risk it. 

She grasped the doorknob and started 
Then. there came a 





Everest 


turning it softly. 
metallic little 
Not another 
was locked. 
“The beast!” she cried in an exas- 
perated whisper. “I think I detest this 
freckled creature more than I do Van 


click. 


sound. Yet her door 


Orion!” 


This decided, she went to bed with 


all her clothes on. 


It was still early in the morning 





when a sharp tapping on the door aw: 
her from the long sleep which she had 
in the least. 
Miss Ma- 
honey,” came Sam [verest’s silly pur. 
“Rather early, but you are scheduled 
for an early start.” 

“J’m coming,” she responded eagerly, 
hoping that at the breakfast table she 
might see Kern. 

In this she was disappointed, as she 
had half feared. 
on by one of the silent, solicitous Japs. 
Ten minutes afterward she was helped 
into a motor boat in company with two 
men; and in almost no time the ark 
had faded from her sight. 

Despite all her worry and trouble, 
she enjoyed the early-morning trip over 
the bright water. . 

Nothing in all outdoors 


not meant to allow herself 


“Breakfast is waiting, 


She ate alone, waited 


1 
‘an be more 
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delectable than San Francisco Bay on 
a clear spring morning. The smell of 
salt water was in her nostrils, the tingle 
of salt spray on her lips. Overhead a 
clear blue sky in which gulls circled 
An airship soared above the boat, a 
tiny dragon fly in the distant vault. 
The hoarse tongues of the river 
steamers came to her ears from afar. 

When her silent boatmen had de- 
livered her in San Francisco, she de- 
cided not to go home at once. She was 
too keen on the business in hand to sub- 
mit to the concern which her dear old 
aunt would have stored up for her over 
her latest escapade. But she must get 
in touch at once by phone with the 
wizard of the spyglass. She remem- 
bered Kern’s warning not to go to Las- 
sater for fear some one would follow 
her. So she went to a hotel near the 
Embarcadero, where she entered a pri- 
vate booth. 

Hfad she been shadowed? She had 
striven, during her walk from the water 
front, for a demeanor of unconcern. 
While waiting for a response from the 
detective looked out through the 
glass door of the booth, but could fix 
suspicion on no one she saw in the 
hotel lobby. 

“They do not an-s’er,” was the sud- 
den drawled declaration of central. 

She hung the receiver on the hook 
and glanced at her tiny wrist watch. 
It was only eight-thirty. Could it be 
possible that Hayes Lassater had not 
reached his office—he who delved early 
and late to unmask the Big Unknown? 

She did not know where he lived, so 
in the directory she looked up the num- 
ber of the Lassater Detective Bureau. 


she 


“Mr. Lassater is seldom or never 
here,” she was told when connection 
had been established. “Is there any- 


thing I can do for you, madam? I’m 
Mr. Lassater’s direct representative— 
Philip Savage.” 

“T—I'm afraid you can do nothing 
for me, unless you will give me Mr. 
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Lassater’s home address. I can’t find 
it in the directory.” 

“That is against our practice,” came 
the voice. “Well, then, won't you call 
him up for me? Tell him it’s Miss Ma- 
honey, and ask him to call the Sheeter 
Hotel, where I am now.” 

“T can do that,” said the voice. ‘Just 
hold the phone, please. “I'll use an- 
other instrument.” 

A long wait; then—— 

“Hello! Miss Mahoney?” 

“es. 

“Savage again. Mr. Lassater’s 
housekeeper informs me that he has 
not been home for two nights, and she 
knows nothing of his whereabouts.” 

“Oh, dear! Do you?” 

“I’m sorry to say I do not, Miss Ma- 
honey.” 

“Oh, I must see him!” she lamented. 
“It’s very important. It's—it’s in re- 
gard to the Big Unknown.” 

“What! What’s that?” 

Instinctively she lowered her voice. 
“T’m connected with Mr. [Lassater, in 
a way, in the case involving the big 
criminal ring.” 

“Just a moment. You're not the lady 
who acted in the capacity of stenog- 
rapher for a certain jewelry auction- 
eer?” 

es, 1 ani’ 

“Just a moment, please—hold the 
phone.” 

Another long wait, then—— 

“Hello, Miss Mahoney. You're at 
the Sheeter ?” 

"Ves," 

“Wait there, please. I'll be right 
down in a machine. \Won’t be fifteen 
minutes, Miss Mahoney. Watch 
through the When a big 
maroon car, with the corner of a brown 
automobile robe hanging out of the ton- 
neau, draws up before the hotel, run 
out quickly and get in. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“res.” 


“Good-by, then.” 


window. 
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She seated herself in the lobby to 
wait and watch through the expanse of 
plate glass. People were going and 
coming all the time, and many men were 
lounging in the commodious chairs. 

is she would, she could mark 
no one who seemed to be paying par- 
ticular attention to her. 

She saw the maroon car coming. 
She hurried out and reached the edge 
of the sidewalk just as it stopped. A 
large, muscular, middle-aged man 
swung open the door of the car for 
her, and it spurted forward before she 
could take her seat. 

“Rather abrupt,” said the driver over 
his shoulder, “hut moments are pre- 
cious in this business. If you are be- 
ing followed, the less time weallow 
your shadow to get a machine the better 
for us.” 

He turned down a side street as 
he finished speaking. <A little later he 
turned another corner. Then he de- 
liberately circled several blocks and 
passed the Sheeter Hotel again, driving 
in close to the crub, 

\ man standing under the awning 
lifted his hands and hooked first one 
thumb and then the other in the arm- 


holes of his vest. 


Strive as 


The car sped on. 

“That was a Lassater Bureau man 
whom I ordered by phone to precede 
me here,” explained the driver of the 
marooncar. ‘His signal meant that you 
were being followed, but that the auto- 
mobile had heen a surprise, and your 
shadow had not been able to get a ma- 
chine in time to continue on your trail. 
So we’ve lost him for the present.” 

He drove three blocks along Market 
Street, then ran into the curb again and, 
stopping, helped her in beside him. 

“I’m Philip Sayage,” he said. “We'll 
take a little spin and talk matters over 
in the process.” 

He drove away from the business 
district at once. When they reached a 


qttiet residence section he began: 





, 
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“You’ve been lost, Miss Mahoney.” 

“T know it,” she said. 

“And Mr. Lassater has dropped 
everything else and gone to hunt you. 
I know all about the raid in the art 
gallery and your brave attempt to fol- 
low the man who wore the dress. It 
was plucky, I tell you; but my, my !— 
you shouldn’t have let such a thing 
enter your head. 

“The gang got the best of us in that 
deal, all right. Hayes stopped a sand- 
bag with his left ear, but he’s on the 
job again and searching high and low 
for you. Van Orion’s car was found 
by the police and turned in. He hasn’t 
had the nerve to claim it yet. Suppose, 
now, you tell me all that has happened 
to you.” 

She told him the most important de- 
tails. 

“And you have been at the house 
boat in the tulest” he cried. “Hayes 
was afraid of that. Funny we've been 
unable to locate that ark. We've tried 
it with motor boats ever since Hayes 
learned of its existence. The tule-hid- 
den nooks in these sloughs are a puz- 
zling proposition. But Hayes tried a 
new plan to-day. It ought to work. 
Coming down in the boat, did you 
chance to see an aéroplane?” 

“Yes, I did see one.” 

“Doubtless Hayes was the pas- 
senger,” said Savage. “I think he’ll 
locate the ark this time. But to get you 
in touch with him now—that’s the ques- 
tion. Before driving to the hotel, I 
phoned to the place where he got his 
aéroplane and pilot. The plane had not 
returned.” 

“Oh, what shall we do?” she said 
mournfully. “I’m sure that a certain 


cipher message which Mr. Lassater and 
I read has a direct bearing on the plan 
that I overheard in the ark. We 
couldn’t decode all of the message be- 
cause we-lacked the meaning of three 
of the code words, but I know their 
meaning now.” 
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“You do? I’ve heard of those mes- 
sages and the missing words. How did 
you learn them?” 

“It was during the fight in the house 
boat. That odious Van Orion stripped 
off coat and vest and tossed them at 
my feet. All the gang were intent on 
the battle that followed. Though I 
was frightened half to death, I didn’t 
quite lose my wits. And—well, I got 
what we had been after out of a pocket 
of Van Orion's vest.” 

“Great!” cried Philip Savage. “Say 
the word, Miss Mahoney, and your 
salary as a Lassater operative begins 
this minute. And you are able from 
memory to place the translation into 
the message and get the entire mean- 
ing?” 

“No, I’m not,” she deplored. “That’s 
why I’m so very anxious to see Mr. 
Lassater. It’s such a senseless jumble, 
you know, that carrying it in one’s 
head is impossible.” 

“M’m-m! No doubt. And you say 
this latest move of the ring is to be 
pulled off to-night?” 

“Yes. Kern goes in the vase to the 
art gallery at about five o’clock. But he 
does not get the pictures until between 
seven and eight to-morrow morning.” 

“What a chance! Well, if Hayes 
doesn’t show up, I guess we'll have to 
take things into our own hands.” 

“And do what?” 

“Simply have plenty of men at the 
gallery at the proper time to-morrow 
morning and dragnet the entire lot of 
people inside at the moment when your 
friend comes from the case with the 
pictures. We can sort the sheep from 
the goats later.” 

“Oh, but what about to-night? 
Should Kern be allowed to go ahead? 
He'll do it, I know. He thinks that I 
will have told Mr. Lassater of the plan 
and that everything will be in readiness. 
But, oh !—staying in that case all night! 
Isn’t it dangerous? Won’t he suffo- 
cate?” 
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“T should think not, Miss Mahoney. 
It’s been my misfortune in detective 
work to be locked in a pretty tight 
closet for nearly twenty hours, 
But all this is strange. I can't say that 
i just like the air of the thing. It oc- 
curs to me that, considering the known 


-tour 


efficiency of these men, your being al- 
lowed to talk with Mr.—er—Cross last 
night is a bit flimsy.” 

“Oh, they didn’t know I was talking 
with him. [I slipped out of my room 
and——”’ 

“Yes, I know all that. 
ward you were locked in. 
at first? It looks like a plant.” 


But after- 


Why not 


“Then what can we do?” 

“Vl admit I can’t answer that off- 
hand. Evidently, though, they seem to 
want you to tell what you heard to 
Lassater and they want him to act ac- 
cordingly. Now, that 
they have other plans for getting the 
pictures, and that Hayes had been 
thrown off the scent entirely. 

“The objection to 
is supposed to turn the trick. 





this would mean 


this is that Cross 
But is 
her There’s 
this, Miss Mahoney. Cor 
wish we could see Hayes. 


omething deep about 
found it! I 
“But we can do litile until he returns 
to the city. 
is this: I'll take you wherever you wish 


However, what we can do 





to go and keep in touch with vou by 
phone. I'll see the people out at the 
art gallery, and make sure that there 





will be no interruption on their part. 
It has just occurred to me that maybe 
Cross will not be sent to the gallery 
in that vase at all. I think I'll have a 


man pretending to be an employee at 
the gallery on the job of getting that 
vase inside. But, again, I’m wondering 
if that isn’t just what the gang 
us to do? Confound it, it’s an enigma!” 

Savage drove her 
shocked old aunt and left her with the 
injunction to keep within hearing of the 
telephone bell. Then his out- 


wants 


Josephine to 


car 
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stripped the wind toward the art gal- 
lery. 

A half hour later, in the midst of a 
mild tongue lecture which bade fair to 
continue throughout the day, Josephine 
was called from her aunt’s presence by 
the telephone bd, 

“No word from Lassater yet,” said 
Savage. “I've sent men up Vallejo 
way in the rather vain hope of getting 
in touch with him. If he were any- 
where on earth or under the earth, I’d 
get him; but when he takes to the air 
I’m up atree. I’ve paved the way with 
the curator of the art gallery. Expect 
a call from me any minute and be ready 
to jump in the machine at a moment’s 
warning.” 

Josephine returned to her aunt, and 
the lecture continued from just where it 
had been interrupted. 

Meekness itself, the exasperated girl 
sat with folded hands and heard not a 
word of the platitudinous dissertation. 
Iler nerves were like fiddle strings in 
the wind; her ears kept straining for 
the telephone bell. Inactivity was a 
rack. 


An oppressive foreboding clung to 


her. She knew that something was 
wrong—what, she did not know. Oh, 
if her dear old aunt only would reach 


the end of her bounteous store of pre- 
cepts! But the old lady knitted placidly 
on and laid down rules of conduct 
governing the righteous from the days 
of the Deluge to the period of her own 
cramped girlhood. Josephine could 
have screamed! 

The telephone bel! again. She ran 
to the instrument and, with feverish 
fingers, tore the receiver from the hook. 

“Miss Mahoney?” 

eens” : 

“Savage again, Miss Mahoney. 
Phone message from a town on the way 
to Vallejo. The aéroplane has been 
sighted and identified as the one in 
which Hayes Lassater is riding.” 

“Yes?” 


’ 
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“Well, that’s all. 
like to know.” 

“Oh, thanks. Yes, I’m glad to know 
it. How can they get Mr. Lassater to 
come down, do you suppose?” 

“Shoot him, I reckon,” drawled Sav- 
age as the receiver clicked on the hook. 

“Now, when | was your age,” Jo- 
sephine’s aunt continued imperturbably, 
“oirls who remained away from home 
all night were considered doubtful, to 
say the least. But law! now’days— 
why, things are no more like they used 
to be than day and night. Actually, I 
don’t know what this world is coming 
to! A good broom costs a dollar. You 
can’t buy real sorghum molasses if 
you’re possessed of millions. And lye 
—it’s no more what it used to be than 
nothing. 

“Last winter | wanted to make some 
old-fashioned hominy, like we had back 
ast. But you’ve got to have wood 
ashes to make good hominy. The lye 
you get now’days is no more like it 
used to be! And how can one have 
wood ashes, with everybody burning 
gas? Smelly stuff! So I got some 
wood and made a fire in the back yard 


I thought you'd 


—just to get wood ashes for my 
hominy. And, will you believe me— 
that hominy just wasn't fit to eat? 
Law, wood ashes are no more what 


they used to be! 

“Tt just goes to show how things 
have changed. And for the life of me, 
I don’t know what’s come over the 
girls of the present day. When I was 
your age re 

The merciful telephone bell once 
more relieved Josephine’s agony and 
she fairly flew to answer the call. 

“Savage speaking, Miss 
The aéroplane has left the sloughs and 
is following the Sacramento River. A 
message to our representative at Rio 
Gordo, a town on the river halfway to 
Sacramento, put him on the job. He 
is watching to see if the plane con- 
tinues the same course. More later, 





Mahoney. 
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Don’t get down- 


Miss Mahoney. 
hearted!” 

“When I was your age a young man 
called on a young woman, and they 
both sat in the parlor and looked at 
stereopticon views or the album. There 
were no moving pictures to keep one 
gadding about half the night and no 
automobiles to crunch one’s limbs. The 
young man home at nine 
o'clock, so he would be fit to go to work 
at four-thirty next morning. 

“But they had plenty of lively en- 
tertainment besides the album and the 
stereopticons. There were lectures and 
lawn parties, socials, and nutting par- 
ties, and I don’t know what all. But 
nuts aren't what they used to be no 
more than anything. I bought a pound 
the other day, thinking I’d have a cake. 
And would you believe me ; 

Br-r-r-r! 

Tearing her nails from the flesh of 
her palms, Josephine raced to the tele- 
phone again. 

“Aéroplane sighted at Rio 
Miss Mahoney. Still making up the 
river. I've notified Sacramento to be 
on the lookout. I’m coming for, you at 
a little after three. Will you be ready ?” 

“Yes—oh, yes!” Josephine almost 
sobbed. “Come sooner if you can. I’m 
dying by inches!” 

So the day wore on. The discourse 
entitled “When I Was a Girl” contin- 
ued with intermissions caused by Sav- 
age at the phone. 

Sacramento sighted the aéroplane. 
It was high in the heavens, but appar- 
ently still threading the course of the 
river. 

At one o'clock Sacramento reported 
that the flyer was describing great cir- 
cles in that vicinity. At two the report 
came that something seemed to be go- 
ing wrong, for the machine had de- 
scended under poor control. This had 
occurred miles from Sacramento and 
a car had been sent speeding toward 
the place where the plane had last been 


would go 





Gordo, 














The Wizard’s Spyglass 


seen in the hope of establishing com- 
munication with Lassater. 

This was the last report until Sav- 
age drove up to the home of Josephine’s 
aunt at three o’clock. 

“The plane descended to earth, all 
right,” he told her as he helped her 
into “It hadn’t risen again 
when I last heard from Sacramento. 
The car is still searching. PU call up 
the office again in a little while. Mean- 
time I’ll take you for a spin which will 
end at the art gallery. Can 
agine why Hayes went over a hundred 
miles up the river in : 

“T can’t,” she sighec 


the car. 


you im- 


23? 


an aeroplane: 


The fresh air and the rush of wind 
revived the spirits of the girl. They 
drove for half an hour, then Savage 
stopped before an outskirts drug store 


to telephone. 
“Nothing report. 
“Aéroplane still down, and no word 


new,” 
from the car searchin A lovely 
mess !” 

ier, then 
park which 


They drove about a little lo 
Savage turned toward ti 
surrounded the art 


his watch 





1 20099 e | > n4¢ 
and governing his rate G 
1 4: 
speed accordiilgiv. 

A blo 


trance he 


1 
k or more trom the 


sephine into 
curtains 1 
“You can peek out,” he said. 


let yourself be 


were t p. 


seen.” 
1 the par 
eral times, back and 
‘What are those 
of the gallery?” 
see several up tl 
“T saw them too this morning, 


men doing on top 
asked Josephine. “I 


ere. 





” Sav- 
age reassured her, “and made inquiry. 


They're only workmen putting on new 


roofing.” 

I on their 
truck was 
Three men besides 
the driver were aboard. Back of the 
Iri seat freight—a single 


As they neared the 
fourth trip an 
stopping before it. 


1 
gal 


automobile 


ery 


driver’s was the 
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piece. Though it was covered with 
burlap, it required no stretch of the 
imagination to picture one of the huge, 
ornate vases so dear to Japan, beneath 
the covering. 

Savage passed the truck and drove 
on out of the park. A block away he 
turned back, and approached the gal- 
lery at slow speed. 

Six men were now present before 
the institution. All six aided in carry- 
ing the heavy object up the stone steps. 
At the top they loaded it on a hand 
truck and all six accompanied the truck 
le. 

Another trip 
more 
peering 
( 


insic 
and Savage once 
Josephine, 
out as they passed, saw five 
ying from the entrance. 
in rear of the others, pushed 


past 
retraced hi eikation 
reiraced his course, 


men ¢ One 

( 

his hat back and wiped his brow with 
1 f his hand. 


changed gears and 


7 
the car sped away 
xr . . . +749 7 
You ay my mans signa: he 
ed the girl It told me that the 


Naan ‘red a huge vase. that it had 
ap covered a huge vase, that if hac 


been placed the glass case as de- 


scribed by your man Everest, and that 


its weight was surprisingly heavy.” 
j then, that 


That means, Kern is in 





oe 7 
Not altogether. 


o Of course my man 
cared not vestigate to tha ten 
But something of the ight of a man 
is in the vase—that much he knew 





ve arranged to have a 


nan investigate the contents of the 
aft ° 1 _ » ” ° aoe treet | 
vase after the crooks had gone; but | 


was afraid of letting the old curator 


know too much of what we’re up to. 


He’s so terribly afraid something will 

happen to his famous art treasures that, 

if he suspected for an t that an 

alleged thief was hidden in that 
nr 


ich would put 
quietus on everything. Well, it’s evi- 


instant 








he’d raise a howl wl the 


dent,” Savage concluded, “that you have 
done just as the gang wished you to 
a 96 

co 
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“How is that?” 

“The house where you live has been 
under surveillance all afternoon. We 
were followed throughout our entire 
drive by no less than three machines, 
each taking its turn to throw off sus- 
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stand it a little bit. Now we'll drive 
somewhere and telephone the office 
again.” 
This time Savage came from the 
telephone with a smile on his face. 
‘The car has found the aeroplane. 


picion,”’ engine trouble drove it down. Hayes 
“Then why did you hide me back | on his way in the car to 
in here ?” Sacramento. He'll come on to San 
“Because that’s what they naturally [Francisco immediately by the fastest 
would expect me to do. I can’t under- method possible.” 

To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, June 10th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for final installment of this serial. 

PRP IECEREE CE 


CUTTING DOWN THE COST OF JUSTICE 

AN interesting method of decreasing the cost of court procedure to the com 

munity and to the contestants in civil and criminal cases is that in operation 
in Cleveland, Ohio. The Cleveland municipal court serves all its writs by regis 
tered mail, thus doing away with the expense of process servers. A court clerk, 
chosen by the chief justice, safeguards the interests of poor defendants, appear- 
ing with them and aiding them when necessary to get before the court evidence 
in their favor. Twelve hundred such cases were settled out of court in one year. 

The conciliation branch of the Cleveland municipal court hears civil cases 
involving less than fifty dollars. The persons who are opposing each other tell 
their stories to the court themselves, no lawyers being present to represent them. 
The judge is usually able to persuade the litigants to come to an agreement 
without publicity and without a trial. The fees for this court’s services, in four 
thousand cases disposed of in a year and a half, ranged from twenty-five cents 
to forty-five cents, thus bringing redress within the reach of the lowliest of the 
community’s residents. 


assater 1n 


PRS PISSECE EEE 
IEW DONT’S FOR BANKS 
HE New York police department has recently issued a pamphlet designed 
to protect bank messengers, depositors, and clerks from the depredations of 
thieves and highwaymen. Uere are some of the chief items of advice in the 
publication: 
Don’t let any person know you are going to the bank. 
Don’t let women or children carry funds; have two men do the work if 
possible. 
Change the routes and time of making deposits frequently. 
Notify the police of any suspicious-looking characters following persons 
taking money to the bank. 
Discharge employees for violatii 
Have bank employees obtain permits to carry revolvers of the same standard 
as the police carry. Have bank employees practice with the weapon. 


Protect tellers’ cages so that there is only a small space at windows. 


if rules, 
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6. Merlin Moore TayJor 


IFE 


for Musser ran in a 
groove. Any hour of any 
week day found him doing 
what he had been doing at 
that same hour any other week day. 
Sundays he slept an hour longer and 
substituted Sunday school and church 
and, if the weather permitted, a long 
walk for his customary eight hours of 
labor. You could set your watch by 
Musser if you knew his habits, and 
never be off more than a minute. In 
the city treasurer’s office, where for al- 
most twenty years he had been a book- 
keeper at one hundred dollars a month, 
it was told that on one occasion Musser 
had grown chilly and donned his coat 
an hour before quitting time, and that 
every other employee had done likewise, 
thinking it was five o’clock and time to 
gO home. 

Musser had held his job while ad- 
ministrations came and went, 
it was such an insignificant political 
plum that no one wanted it when the 
spoils were divided. Then, too, Musser 
worked hard at it, dotting every i and 
crossing every t and making his bal- 
ance come out right to a cent the first 
time, thus lightening the labor of others 
while he added to his own. He 
reticent to a marked degree, and he was 
let alone. 

Not even the biggest snowstorm in 
years had served to make him late at 
the office. “Honest George” Walker, 





beca use 


was 


the treasurer, stamping in half an hour 





late himself, found Musser—coat off, 
sleeves rolled up, eyeshade on brow, 
pencil behind ear—patiently waiting for 
some one to open the vault so he could 
get out the Homer Austin, 
deputy treasurer, whose duty this was, 
at that moment was sittting in an icy 
street car many blocks away, cursing 
the collapse of the transportation sys- 
tem. 

“Morning, Mr. Walker,” said Musser, 
as his superior entered. 

“Morning, Charlie.” 

It was the stereotyped greeting they 
had exchanged times without number. 
This done, Musser customarily relapsed 


books. 


into silence, broken only when business 
demanded. The upset of his routine on 
this particular day apparently was not 
to change it. 

“Austin here, eh?’ continued 
Walker. The fact was so self-evident 
that Musser did not reply. “Open the 
vault, will you?” went on the treasurer. 

“T have never the combina- 
tion, Mr. Walker.” 

“What? There isn’t any reason why 
you shouldn't.” 

“And none why I should, and I have 
preferred it that way. That keeps any 
for its contents off 
It was a long speech for 


not 


known 


rsponsibility my 
shoulders.” 
Musser. 
“Guess T’'ll open it, then,” said 
Walker. “I’ve got the combination here 
some place.” He fumbled in an inside 
pocket and brought out a worn notebook, 
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Spectacles perched astride his nose, his 
fingers sought the right page. In his 
left hand he held open the book; with 
the fingers of his right he twirled the 
dial to the vault. “Dark this morning,” 
he said. ‘Bring up one of those drop- 
lights and hold it so I can see, Charlie.” 

Silently Musser brought up a light 
and let its rays fall upon the notebook. 
His eyes dropped upon the opened page 
and the directions for opening the safe 
stared back at him. “32, right to 48, 
left to 24, right to 16, he read to him- 
self. Musser had a knack of doing 
mathematics in his head. He had been 
dealing with figures for so long that 
he had acquired a trick of memorizing 
almost any combination of them at a 
glance. f 


“ 


Thus, as he stood back of 
Walker, holding the droplight, it was 
impressed upon him that the first fig- 
ure was double the last and the second 
double the third, that the turns of the 
knob alternated, once to the right, once 
to the left and once to the right again. 
Simple combination that, he thought, 
but then there was little in the vault to 
make it worth while for a safe cracker 
to break into it. 

Under the law the treasurer was 
required to bank every afternoon all 
the funds in his hands and permitted 
to keep in the vault only such money as 
was taken in between three o’clock, 
when the banks closed, and five o’clock, 
when the treasurer’s office shut up shop 
for the day. At most a hundred dol- 
lars or so would reward any one tak- 
ing the trouble to rob the safe. At least 
such had been the idea of the city 
fathers who had written the law re- 
quiring the daily banking of funds. 

Musser, taking over Austin’s work in 
addition to his own that day, learned 
otherwise. Part of the deputy treas- 
urer’s duties consisted of making up a 
daily report of the city’s financial con 
dition for the records. Musser had 


made up his report countless times but, 
as he footed up the items, he realized 


that it had been months since he had 
done it. 

Suddenly, in the midst of transfer- 
ring the figures to the form provided, 
he became conscious of what plainly 
was an error. Opposite the line marked 
“money on hand in the vault,” he had 
set down $28,775.50. Annoyed that he 
should have made such a mistake, he 
retraced his steps. But he had made 
no error. His total was the same. 
Puzzled, he turned to the record book 
wherein the daily reports were kept and 
examined the sheets for previous days. 
for months back, the amount had been 
about the same. Then he went back 
one year, two years, and found that the 
amount of money shown as on hand 
in the vault had been gradually in- 
creased, day by day, from only a few 
hundreds to the present modest for- 
tune. 

Any other person might have gone to 
Walker and pointed out what he had 
discovered. Not so Musser. In the tirst 
place he did not consider it his business 
to find fault with what his superiors 
did. In the second, while the reports 
were made out in Austin’s handwriting, 
they had been initialed in Walker's 
sprawling hand. Walker was an easy 
boss, content to let others do the detail! 
work, and Musser had no reason for 
believing that he had overlooked the 
fact the vault contained such a large 
sum of money. 

Finally, Musser argued, to report the 
fact to Walker and mention the law 
which had sought to prevent this very 
thing, might cause hard feelings toward 
himself. It might even cost him his 
job. Near-terror gripped him as he 
dwelt upon this possibility. He had 
been so many years in his present posi 
tion he might have difficulty in getting 
another. Doth he and his wife were 
growing: old. The installment on the 
little home they were buying and the in- 
surance premium would fall due shortly. 
No, he could not afford to lose this 
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Everything was all right, anyhow, 
He would forget it. 


job. 
he told himself. 
Forgetting it proved harder than he 


had thought, however. Then, too, the 
combination of the vault, forgotten dur- 
ing the excitement of the other discov- 
ery, recalled itself vividly to his mind. 
A crook possessed of the double infor- 
nation he had obtained that day could 
easily fix himself up for life, accord- 
ing to the Musser standards. A flip of 
the dial—32, right to 48, left to 24, 
right to t6—and a man would walk out 
with $28,775.50. Then he had only to 
cover up his trail and live in ease. 

Musser caught himself planning how 
it could be done. He put himself in 
the shoes of the man whom he had im- 
agined robbing the vault, and wondered 
what he would do to avoid stispicion. 
Suddenly temptation assailed him, 
temptation such as he never before had 
known in all his narrow life. Riches 
lay within his grasp, more than he 
could hope to save on his meager sal- 
He had but stretch 
hand to take them. He knew the com- 
bination to the vault and no one knew 
that hé knew. That very day he had 
impressed it upon Walker that he could 
not open the big iron doors. He had 
but to lay his plans and bide his time. 
A few minutes at the vault door, min- 
utes in which he might be detected, and 
he need never again worry about the 
installment on the home or the insur- 
ance premium, or what might happen 
to Martha after he was gone. 

But, no, the very ability to buy things 
he had not been able to buy before, 
would in itself point the finger of sus- 
picion unerringly at him when the theft 
was discovered. Visions of himself in 
a felon’s cell, of Martha weeping in dis- 
grace. There lay the rub—Martha. For 
himself he would be willing to take the 
risk and gamble on getting by, but he 
iad no right to risk Martha’s happiness. 
Resolutely he put temptation behind 
him and out of mind. 


ary. to out his 
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The subject returned to torment him 
again that night as he lay, eyes closed, 
but brain wide awake, long after his 
usual bedtime. First the combination 
of the safe, acquired without the knowl- 
edge of others. Then the bills and sil- 
ver in the vault. He could see them 
now in their little canvas sacks, piled 
in neat rows on a shelf in the corner. 
What couldn’t he do if they were his? 
He cursed himself for a fool and vowed 
that the next day he would go to 
Walker, acquaint him with his dis- 
covery and urge that the money be 
banked. 

But on the morrow he did nothing of 
the kind. the tempter returned 
with the dawn. 

He went about his work mechanically, 
but correctly. He studied Austin cov- 
ertly, wondering if the assistant treas- 
urer ever had been confronted with 
temptation such as had been his. He 
recalled that he had heard vague stories 
of shady hue concerning Austin, of a 
convenient fire that had destroved valu- 
able 
just when the searching light of inves- 
tigation was being turned upon it. And 
Austin had been the man most likely 
to be implicated then. 

Over and over Musser turned in his 
uld happen if any one 
that money from the vault. 


For 


records in another political office 


mind what w 
should talk 
Only two men were supposed to know 
the combination—Walker and Austin. 
Suspicion would fall upon one of them, 
of course. Walker, he knew, was well 
fixed. Austin always had let it be 
understood that he had other income 
besides the salary he received as deputy 
treasurer. And both of them were 
bonded. If the money disappeared, 
Walker might make it up out of his 
own pocket and say nothing about it in 
preference to letting it become public. 
He might suspect Austin, cause his dis- 
charge, but then Austin had money and 
the loss of his job would mean little to 
him if accompanied by no publicity. 
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Musser knew Austin well, and he 
knew that the fact that Austin had been 
under suspicion for the fire in the other 
office never had served to shake the 
deputy treasurer. No, if the money 
were to disappear from the vault, it 
wasn’t likely that any great hullabaloo 
would be made over it. It would re- 
quire only one thing for the thief—and 
Musser thought only of himself in that 
role—to make his own safety assured. 
He must be careful to make no use of 
the money for a long time after it came 
into his possession. 

Angrily the bookkeeper jerked up his 
wandering thoughts. Natural honesty 
was making a strong fight. Then self- 
pity swept over Musser with all the 
force that self-pity can exert on those 
who yield to it. He had slaved for the 
city for twenty years, and what had he 
received for it? One hundred dollars 
a month. There had been raises for 
other men not half so competent, raises 
to enable them to meet the increased 
cost of living, but never a raise for him. 
Why, he had done work that properly 
Walker and Austin and some of the 
others should have done, and they had 
not so much as thanked him. They 
spoke to him only when necessity de- 
manded. Their wives never called upon 
his wife. The men never clapped him 
upon the back or tendered him a cigar 
or asked his opinion about anything. 
fe was merely a machine to them and 
nothing more. He owed them nothing. 

He knew just the place to hide the 
money, too—in his own cellar. In one 
corner of its walls was a loose stone 
that he had discovered once. Back of 
it one could hollow out a small cavern, 
fully dispose of the dirt, slip the 





stone back into place and the fact it 
could be removed never would be dis- 
covered except by accident. 
search would not reveal it. 
When he went down to fire the fur- 
nace that night, he removed the stone 
d with a knife he gouged into the earth 


Even a 
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behind it. Just as he had thought, the 
ground at that depth below the surface 
was not frozen. He replaced the stone, 
but the next morning, under the plea 
that the furnace needed cleaning, he 
passed up the morning paper and spent 
some little time in the cellar, working 
away with his knife at the ground back 
of the wall. The dirt from the hole 
which he hollowed out he mixed with 
the ashes from the furnace and carried 
out and dumped where it would be 
carted away by the ash man. He was 
careful to sweep up the floor under the 
loose stone, so that not a vestige of the 
earth which had been spilled remained. 

For once in his long employment in 
the treasurer’s office, he was late that 
morning. Of course no questions were 
asked, but eyebrows were lifted. Such 
a thing never had happened before and 
Musser felt called upon to explain. 

“Got bad news this morning,” he 
lied, on the spur of the moment. “An 
uncle, brother of my mother and a rich 
old duffer at that, is not expected to 
live. Rather upset me, you know. | 
have been his favorite nephew since I 
was a little shaver and I am rather 
fond of the old man.” 

“Guess he’ll remember you in his will, 
eh, old boy?” said Austin, and pounded 
the astonished Musser on the back. 

Musser glowed. It was the first time 
any one had ever done that or called 
him “old boy.” The lie had been an 
inspiration. It would serve, too when 
the time came to account for his having 
more money than one reasonably could 
expect of a bookkeeper on his meager 
salary. 

Musser was astonished, as the day 
wore on, to discover that he, the cog 
in a machine, heretofore almost ignored, 
was being courted by those about him. 
For the word that Musser was an heir 
had spread rapidly and men who before 
had not deigned to notice him, now 
went out of their way to greet him. 
Even the mayor himself handed him a 
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cigar. Mose, the negro watchman, evi- 
dently had heard, too, for when he 
came on duty that evening as Musser 
was leaving, he stopped him with a re- 
spectful, “Good evening, sah, don’t for- 
git that old Mose likes a little gin now 
and then.” 

“You shall have it, Mose,” promised 
Musser. In a flash the negro’s words 
had solved for him one of the few ob- 
stacles he saw to the success of his plan, 
for by now he had fully made up his 
mind that he would rob the vault and 
that soon. The unexpected and unac- 
customed deference which had __fol- 
lowed his lie had mounted like wine 
to his head, and he knew that once it 
was safe for him to begin spending the 
money he purposed to steal, he would 
be more of a personage than he ever 
had dreamed, and the prospect was al- 
luring. 

Martha still loomed up as a bar to 
the successful carrying out of his 
scheme. It was not likely that she 
would hear from other lips of the myth- 
ical uncle with great wealth but poor 
health, but if the lie had passed muster 
with others it might with her. At any 
rate he would venture it. Accordingly 
that night at supper he was more lo- 
quacious than he had been in years, 
and his wife was quick to notice it. 

“T can see that you have something 
on your mind,” she said, when the 
dishes had been cleared away. “Do 
you want to tell me?” There had been 
few secrets between them during their 
years together. 

“IT have had news, my dear,” 
Musser impressively. “Do 
member my having mentioned to you a 
brother of my mother who went to the 
Yukon when | was a small lad, and was 


said 


you re 


never heard from again?” 
Mrs. Musser had not and said so. 
“Strange,” said her husband. “He 


was quite fond of me as a child and f 

thought a deal of 

I never told you about him.” 
gl’ ps 


“e: him [* ’ 
great nim UTA 
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To himself he added that it was cer- 
tainly fortunaté that he had rarely dis- 
cussed family history with her, and 
that he had been as reticent toward her 
as toward his associates. Indeed she 
mentioned that fact at this moment. 

“Well,” said her husband, now fairly 
launched upon his course of falsehood, 
and finding it exceedingly easy, “A 
lawyer from Seattle saw me to-day and 
told me that my uncle had made a strike 
in the gold fields many years ago, and 
had accumulated quite a little fortune. 
He is not expected to live long and com 
missioned this lawyer to find any of his 
relatives who might be living, and me, 
in particular. Of course you know 
mother and father died a long time ago, 
This lawyer 
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and I was the only child. 
says that my uncle wishes to leave some 
of his money to me when he dies. Tle 
says that my share will amount to at 
least—at least $25,000. Of course you 
mustn't mention that part of it, if you 
discuss the subject at all, for very likely 
we would be annoyed by people trying 
to tell us how to invest it.” 

Mrs. Musser promised, but she saw 
fit to let quite a few of the neighbors 
know of their expectations. Asa result 
the Mussers found themselves growing 
quite popular in their home neighbor 
hood, and reveled in it 

Musser realized, of course, that the 
dangerous step of the whole affair still 
lay before him, that a false slip would 
bring his house of cards tumbling about 
his ears, but a new philosophy was tak 
ing possession of him and he no longer 
quailed at the prospect of what he had 
to do. lle had 


every conceivable angle and tested it for 


viewed his plan from 


flaws and, always excepting an unex 
pected contingency, he could not see 


how it could fail. 


He had set the time for his cou 
the week immediately followin; 
monthly audit, and now he. to 
using his eves whenever he was it 
the vault of the treasurer's office. 11 
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located the position of everything ac- 
curately, so that, if need be, he could 
lay his hands on it in the dark, and 
made it a point not to go into the vault 
unless some other person were there. 

He judged that an old suit case which 
had lain in the attic of his home would 
hold all of these sacks comfortably, and 
at a neigh- 
its dusty 


one day when Martha was 
bor’s, he got it down from 
hiding place, carefully wiped it off, and 
hid it in a shed in the back yard. 

Came the day of the monthly audit. 
Shafter, the auditor, as was his cus- 
tom, appeared early, went over the 
books, checked up the balances at the 
bank, and finally came to the item of 
money on hand, Musser was nervously 
biting the end of his pen as his ears 
strained to catch Austin’s reply. 

“Twenty-nine thousand, two hun- 
dred and thirty dollars and seventeen 
cents,” said the assistant treasurer. 
“Want to count it?” 

Musser thought he detected a look 
of relief over Austin’s 
Shafter replied: “Oh, I suppose to be 
strictly within the law I ought to do it, 
but if Honest George Walker says there 
is that amount im there, ! I can 
take his word for it,” and he chuckled 
as Walker nodded. that is 
quite a large balance to keep on hand, 
and if I were you I’d put most of it in 
the bank.” 

“T’ve been thinking the same thing,” 
replied Austin. 

Musser saw all his carefully laid 
plans go glimmering. He must act that 
night or he might never have the chance 
again. 1 


pass face as 


guess 


‘TT cca 
“However, 


He moved swiftly as soon as 


the office had closed for the day. Out- 
side a saloon he bribed a negro to pur- 
chase a large-sized bottle of gin for him 
and, returning to to the city hall, pre- 
sented it to Mose, laughingly remind- 
ing him of the promise made a few days 
before. blocks through 
the poorer section of the city, the book- 
keeper walked before he felt safe in 


For several 
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entering a dingy pawnshop and pur- 
chasing a small flash light. 

At home luck favored him. Martha 
announced that one of the neighbors 
was ill and that she intended spending 
an hour or two with her. Scarcely had 
she closed the door behind her before 
Musser was feverishly wrapping him- 
self in an old overcoat, heavy muffler 
and skin cap, which he pulled down 
well over his eyes. The mirror assured 
him that he scarcely would be recog- 
nized. Then he went to the shed in 
the yard, where he retrieved the suit 
case hidden there. 

Through alleys and back streets, car- 
rying the suit case in his hand, he hur- 
ried to a car line he seldom used, and 
on which he was not likely to meet any 
one he knew. He left the car several 
blocks from his destination and ap- 
proached a side door of the city hall. 
It often happened that the treasurer’s 
force was compelled to work at night 
and all of its members were equipped 
with keys to this door. 

Quickly Musser let himself into the 
dark hallway and silently and slowly 
ascended the stairway to the second 
floor. There he paused to listen again. 
Mose, he knew, would most likely be 
found at this time in an easy-chair in 
an angle of the wall around the corner. 
Tiptoeing to this corner, the book- 
keeper again halted and, strained his 
ears. Heavy snores reassured him. As 
he had hoped and expected, the bottle of 
gin had been partaken of liberally and 
Mose good for several hours of 
sleep. sure, however, he 
seeped around the corner of the wall 
that the negro watchman 
was indeed sound asleep, sprawled at 


Was 

To make 
] 
to discover 
length in his chair. 

Musser, of course, had a key to the 
outer door of the treasurer’s office, and 
a few seconds later he was inside. So 
far his plans had been carried out with- 
out a hitch. 

Knowing as he did where every piece 
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of furniture stood, Musser made the 
trip across the offices to the door of 
the vault without mishap. Then the 
flash light came into play and, setting 
the suit case on the floor, he trained 
the beam of light upon the combination 
dial, which he whirled rapidly through 
the proper motions, and with a sign of 
satisfaction heard the tumblers fall into 
place. 

Slowly he turned the handle and 
swung open the heavy door. A moment 
more and, the door half closed behind 
him, he stood before the money bags. 
Extinguishing his flash light, and 
guided by the sense of touch alone, he 
transferred the money bags from the 
safe to his suit case. A score or more 
of them there were, and as he lifted 
them, the chink of metal and the rustle 
of crisp paper were as music to his 
ears. 

Less than fifteen minutes after he 
had entered the city hall, Musser was 
back upon the street rapidly walking in 
the direction of his home. A taxicab, 
prowling about in search of fares, met 
him a few blocks away and with relief 
he hailed it, gave the driver an address 
two blocks from home, stowed the suit 
case inside, climbed after it, and was 
driven rapidly away. 

An hour and a half at most from the 
time that the front door had closed be- 
hind Martha’s departing form, her hus- 
band again was seated where she had 
left-hhim. The bags from the treasurer’s 
office were hidden behind the 
stone in the cellar wall, the suit case had 
been returned to its accustomed place 
in the attic and Musser, valiantly re- 
sisting the temptation to rush to the 
cellar and count over and over and hold 
in his hands the fruit of his theft, was 
pretending to read the evening 

He had steeled himself for 
cry which he felt certain 
forthcoming when the vault v 
the following morning and th: 
the money \ust 


le ose 


discoy el ed. 
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opened the vault as usual said nothing 
when he emerged again. Not even 
when Honest George made his appear- 
ance a few minutes later did he say 
anything. He merely nodded in greet- 
ing and bent over his books as if en- 
grossed in work. 

Musser was puzzled. If the assist- 
ant treasurer had discovered the theft, 
as he must have done, why didn’t he 
say something? Why hadn’t he made 
the theft known as soon as he quitted 
the vault? Why hadn’t he fairly 
shouted the news, if not to his sub- 
ordinates, at least to Honest George? 
During the rest of the forenoon Musser 
was on tenterhooks. He caught himself 
making mistakes that he never would 
have made at other times. Once, trans- 
ferring figures to a pad of paper, he 
wrote $28,775.50 and detecting it, 
hastily tore up*the paper after a furtive 
glance around to see if he had been ob- 
served. 

The lunch hour was an eternity of 
agony to the thief. Austin’s casuak— 
“Coming to lunch, George?’ a remark 
which preceded the deputy treasurer’s 
daily exit for the meal in the company 
of his chief, almost threw Musser into 
a panic. He felt certain that the as- 
sistant was going to tell Walker of the 
theft at that time, that Austin had kept 
this important information to himself 
the entire forenoon in order not to ex- 
cite the thief. 

When finally Walker and Austin re- 
turned, Musser’s fears were confirmed 
by the strange expression on both their 
faces. Walker acted like a man in a 
daze as he hung up his hat and coat and 
picked up the telephone. 

“He is going to call the police,” 
thought Musser. But instead Walker 
merely asked the switchboard operator 
to find out when it would be convenient 

‘r the mayor to see him. “He kno 

knows, all right,” raced through 
\lusser’s mind. “He is going to tell 
the mayor and they will have the police 
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in here and then they will question me 
and i 

He forced himself to calmness and 
went mentally over every detail of his 
plan to escape detection, but could not 
find a flaw. He had just to keep his 
nerve and answer such questions as 
were put to him and he never would be 
suspected. 

“Right away: 





All right,” Walker 
was saying over the telephone. Then 
he put on his coat and left the office. 

From where he sat, Musser could 
see Austin’s face and its expression 
shocked him. It reminded him of the 
expression he once had seen on the 
face of a trapped rat. The man’s eyes 
were darting here and there as if seek- 
ing an avenue of escape; his lips 
quivered, and his cheeks were pasty. 
Suddenly the assistant treasurer rose, 
went to the cash drawer behind the 
grilled work which fenced off the public 
from the inner office, took something 
out and slipped it into the bosom of his 
shirt. His eyes circled the office with 
a look of dumb agony, then he stepped 
into the vault. 

A moment later a shot rang out and 
clerks and bookkeepers rushed to thé 
vault to find Austin stretched upon the 
floor, a revolver clutched in his right 
hand and a thin red stream trickling 
from a hole in his temple. 

In a few minutes the office was 
packed with employees from other of- 
fices, attracted by the sound of the shot. 
They parted to let through the mayor 
and Honest (George. 

“He’s quite dead, sir 
those who had helped bear the body 
out of the vault and laid it upon a 


” : f 
said one Ot 


couch. “I wonder why he did it?” 
“He had just confessed to Walker 
that he had embezzled more than 
$28,000 of the city funds,” said the 
mayor shortly. ‘Close the office for the 
day, notify the police and the coroner, 
and all you employees of the treasurer’s 
office remain here until the police say 


you can go. Walker, come on back to 
my office and we'll talk this thing over.” 

Musser, slumped down in his chair, 
watched the employees from other 
offices file out and saw the still form 
on the couch being covered up. 

His mind was a seething tumult of 
questions. Why had Austin confessed 
to a crime of which he, Musser, was 
guilty? They both couldn’t be the 
thief. He knew that he had stolen the 
sacks containing the money. Yet Aus- 
tin had confessed and had killed him- 
self. A man does not take extreme 
measures unless he is guilty. If Austin 
were not guilty, why had he done this 
thing? Why? Why? Why? 

The newspaper reporters broke in 
upon the office. They had obtained the 
story from the mayor and the treas- 
urer, and now they wanted to know 
what others in the office with Austin 
knew. 

“Why did he steal the money?” asked 
Musser. His voice sounded to him as 
if it had come from a great distance, 
but others apparently noticed nothing 
strange in it. 

“Playing the grain market,” replied 
one of the reporters. 

The answer served only to confuse 
Musser the more. The questions he had 
asked of himself and had not been able 
to answer came tumbling back to mind. 
Would the police and the coroner never 
come? The big clock on the wall ticked 
off the seconds methodically. .To Mus 
ser’s agonized brain, an eternity seemed 
to pass between each tick, and the clock 
sounded like a threshing machine in 
full blast. 

Finally a policeman or two arrived 
and behind them the coroner. Quietly, 
efficiently, they asked the things they 
wanted to know—all concerned with 
the actions of Austin immediately be- 
fore he had ended his life. 

“T didn’t notice anything,” said Mus- 
ser through parched lips and, to his 














surprise and relief, he was questioned 
no further. 

It seemed ages before the officials 
departed and the undertaker removed 
the body and Musser was free to go. 
Mechanically he gathered up his books 
and placed them in the vault. 

The ride home seemed interminable, 
His wife, catching sight of his return- 
ing at this unusually early hour, flew 
down the path to meet him in great dis- 
tress. 

“What is it? Are you ill? 
has happened ?” she asked. 

“Austin confessed that he had robbed 
the vault; then, he killed himself,” he 
replied. ‘Playing the grain market. 
More than $28,000, they say.” He 
went on giving her details while his 
thoughts were busy elsewhere. Her 
curiosity satisfied, he rose from the 
chair into which he had dropped. 

“Guess I'll go down and fix the fur- 
nace,’ he said, but his wife gently 
pushed him back into the chair. 

“It doesn’t need it,” she said, “I 
fixed it myself a few minutes before 
you came.” Then, her thoughts revert- 
ing to the tragedy, she continued : “Poor 
Mrs. Austin. How she must be suffer- 
ing. The wife of a thief! Oh, how 
glad I am it was not you! I don’t be- 
lieve I could stand it, dear!” 

“Why don’t you go over and see if 
there is anything you can do?” he asked 
eagerly, planning to get her out of the 
house. 

“Of course, I'll dress at once. 
can come with me, too.” 

He mumbled in reply. Evidently she 
took it for assent, for she suggested 
that he change into his Sunday clothes 
and he complied. 

It was supper time when they re- 
turned. Declaring she knew he must be 
greatly worn out by his trying day, she 
forced him into his easy-chair, brought 
his slippers, his pipe, his smoking jacket 
and insisted that he take it easy while 
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she bustled around getting the meal 
ready. 

From that he went through an agony 
of torment until the telephone rang, 
and answering it, he found Honest 
George on the other end of the wire. 

“The mayor and I have decided that 
you are the man to take Austin’s place,” 
said the treasurer. 

“T—J—don’t 
weakly. 

“Nonsense,” came crisply over the 
wire. “Talk it over with your wife 
and see if she doesn’t agree with me 
that you are entitled to it. Good night, 
and don’t worry over this affair. It’s 
all right and the bonding company will 
make good. Good-by.” 

“Of course you'll take it,” said Mrs. 
Musser, after she had heard the news. 
“I’ve never said anything, but I’ve 
thought all the time you were entitled 
to something better. You've been 
working for the city longer than any 
other employee and you are still where 
you began. You're steady and reliable 
and you're honest’’—she did not notice 
him wince—'‘and you are going to take 
ats” 

It was with a feeling of relief that 
he heard her say at last that it was 
bedtime and he had better go down and 
fix the furnace while she locked up. 

agerly he descended the steps, lan- 
tern in hand. The moment for which 
he had planned ever since that shot had 
rung out in the vault earlier in the day 
had arrived. Feverishly, trembling, he 
set down the lantern and pried out the 
stone behind which the bags were con 
cealed. With hands that shook he got 
out his pocketknife and cut the string 
which bound the mouth of the first bag 
He ran his hand into it, drew it out 
filled with metal, held it open where 
the light would fall upon it, and let it 
drop back into the bag. Another sack, 
and another, he opened. One that 
rustled crisply he slashed open with a 
stroke of the knife when he found the 


know,’ he began 
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string knotted. Then he sat down ona _ to forsake a lifetime of honesty and 
box, bowed his head in his hands, and _ straight dealing, yet he had taken noth- 
in his heart offered up a short thanks- ing that was of value. The bags con- 
giving prayer. Tempted as he had tained only iron disks and pieces of 
been and fallen, a thief at heart, nerved  siiff writing paper cut to the size of 
to the point where he had been willing greenback bills. 


oOo 
———— 








FINES PAID BY INSTALLMENTS 


[N some cities and States if a man is arrested, found guilty of a minor offense, 

and fined he is not sent to a workhouse if he is unable to pay the fine in full 
at the time of sentence. Instead he is placed on parole and required to pay the 
amount of the fine in installments. 

In four years Indianapolis, Indiana, fined in this way 3,800 offenders and 
collected from them $34,000. Out of this number only 6g persons did not obey 
the courts’ ruling; 84 per cent paid the total amount of their fines. Buffalo has 
had a similar experience, having collected in one vear $11,000 out of $12,500 
imposed on the 759 persons fined in that time. 

According to court reports, 12,000 of the 15,000 people sent to the Chicago 
House of Correction and similar institutions in that city in one year were im- 
prisoned for not paying court fines. If these 12,000 had been permitted to pay 
their fines in installments they would not only have brought into the city’s coffers 
the amount of thetr fines, but would have lifted from the municipality the re- 
sponsibility of feeding, lodging, and guarding them. It is estimated that Buffalo 
saved more than $6,000 in one year by letting offenders pay their fines in install- 
ments. 

Cleveland and Kansas City and the States of New York, Massachusetts, 
and Pennsylvania also use the installment plan for collecting fines. Many a 
poor man would have had to bear the stigma of having served a term in jail 
if this practice were not in use in the places named above, 











POLICE AS LIFE GUARDS 


Te protect the lives of the crowds of people who make use of the facilities 

for boating on the Charles River, Boston has a well-organized police squad 
and life-saving devices. The men are specially trained for this service, and 
have at their disposal three hundred boats and life lines and ladders. In addition 
the Metropolitan Park police superintendent has installed a system for signaling 
when aid is required anywhere along the seventeen miles ‘of river front. The 
system consists of poles with red lights at the top and telephones near the 
bottom. When an accident is reportcd from any of the telephone stations all 


the lights on the poles flash the message that some one is in danger. A central 
switchboard then communicates with the police telephones near the scene of 
the accident and orders as many men as necessary to go to the ass‘stance of those 


in danger. 














/ 45 Zoé Beckley 


An Interview with the Property Clerk 
at Police Headquarters 


HE window dresser was put- 
ting the finishing touch to his 
display of jewels. Against a 
background of corn-colored 
velvet he laid eight necklaces of pearls, 
creamy and _ delicious-looking—grad- 
uated, perfectly matched gems that any 
woman would have thrilled to hold in 
her palm. Within the semicircle 
formed by these strings of satiny globes 
he placed three rings, one set with a 
single diamond, square-cut and _ splen- 
did, the second containing an emerald, 
the third a ruby fit for an emperor's 
crown—when emperors were in fash- 
ion. To right and left he put trays of 
brooches and wrist 
many, for he knew that overloading 
destroys the sense of value. At the 
back he set feur bracelets, each one a 
masterpiece, exquisitely wrought and 
rich with diamonds and sapphires. 
“Looks fine, Eddie—just right,” com- 
plimented the store manager, sliding the 
rich wood panels behind the window 


watches—not too 


into place. “I’ve got a hunch we’re 
going to do big business to-day.” 
“Ought to,’ responded Eddie. 


“There’s a convention on, They say the 
hotels are packed.” 

As he spoke a limousine came to a 
stop before the door and a man and 
woman got out, crossed the pavement, 
and studied the window in leisurely 
fashion. 

“Best looking shop on Michigan Ave 
nue,” remarked the man. Then, glanc- 
ing at the bronze sign above the en 
“Oh Blank’s to be 


trance: ah—it’s 


sure. Best place in Chicago. See any- 
thing you like, dear?” 

“Dear” was dressed in a way to dem- 
onstrate the wealth of her husband and 
the art of her modiste. One got the 
impression of supreme quality without 
ostentation. Satins and sables, yes; 
shadowy tints and soft folds. But one 
did not notice details. She was per- 
fectly gowned, yet no one part of her 
costume drew the eye. Though she was 
slight and very pretty, one could easily 
have described her. The embroidered 
veil she wore lent mystery to her fea- 
tures. All that was clear was that she 
was refined and lovely. 
she replied to her 
husband’s query. “Possibly those 
pearls, darling.” She regarded them 
through the glass, her white-gloved 
fingers held musingly to her lips. 
“They’re a bit small, though. Shall we 
go in?” 

As they entered, the manager and 
clerks forward with pleasant 
interest. 

“Some rather g 


“Mmmm—yes,” 


moved 


good pearls in the win- 
dow,” began the man as he and his wife 
seated themselves before the polished 
show “Faet is,’ he went on with 
a frank, confidential smile, “I’ve made 
a pile of money in war supplies. Want 
to buy something nice for my wife.” 
The head clerk bowed comprehend 
ingly and brought the best gems from 
the The young woman 
stripped off her gloves disclosing a nar 
row wedding ring and a solitaire of no 
great size but of perfect cut and quality, 
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and examined several of the necklaces, 
weighing them discerningly in her 
hands, noting their tint through half- 
closed eyes, as an artist looks at a pic- 
ture, scrutinizing the workmanship of 
the clasps and the tiny platinum chains 
on which the pearls were strung. 

“These people,” thought the clerk with 
satisfaction, “know high-class things.” 

When prices came to be discussed, 
the prospective customer flashed his 
confiding smile and said: “I think we 
can go a bit better than that. I’m pre- 
pared to pay ten or twelve thousand, 
maybe more, for what I want. Sup- 
pose we look at some longer strings?” 

The clerk had to explain that he had 
shown them their very best. 

“But,” he hastened to add, “we can 
get exactly what you want in a few 
days. Our agents in New York can 
send us a dozen strings at the prices 
you wish and you can make your selec- 
tion. We shall be delighted to accom- 
modate you.” 

“All right,” said the man, ‘we'll be 
here a week or ten days yet. Stopping 
at the Blackmore. My card.” 

Madame replaced her gloves and she 
and her husband went out to the waiting 
automobile. 

It was a common enough occurrence, 
the newly rich man wanting to buy 
some splendid bauble for his lovely 
young wife. Nevertheless the manager 
looked up the couple at the Hotel 
Blackmore. Yes, they were stopping 
there, had registered from a Western 
town, and were expected to remain a 
week or so longer. They paid all bills 
promptly, their expenditures were lib- 
eral, and their supply of ready cash ap- 
parently large. The hotel man was sure 
they were all right. 

Well and good. 

The jeweler duly received his pearls 
from New York—necklaces up to 
$20,000 in value—and dly the young 
couple returned to look at them. Two 
were chosen—one of pearls perfectly 
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matched and graduated, costing $18,500, 
the other a long, platinum chain studded 
with pearls, diamonds and amethysts in 
setting —$3,600 more! The 
woman also selected one of the diamond 
bracelets in the window and a dinner 
ring of diamonds and pearls. 

“Deliver them at the hotel this aft- 
ernoon,” instructed the customer. “I'll 
have the check ready by four o’clock ; 
$25,600. It will be certified, by the 
way,” he added with his pleasant smile, 
“so you needn’t worry.” 

They left the shop, chatting and in 
gay spirits. . Every one was happy. 
The manager congratulated the head 
salesman, the window dresser was com- 
plimented anew, and the bookkeeper 
rubbed his hands as he made a mental 
entry of the sale upon his ledger. 

At one o’clock that same day, a 
brusque, stubby individual entered the 
store and asked for the manager. 
anything of a man and 
woman,” he began, throwing open his 
coat to show his detective’s shield, 
“wanting to buy jools out of war prof- 
its? Kind of a tall feller, reddish hair 
and glasses; woman dark and slim, a 
good looker, dressed in swell duds? 
Ilere’s their pictures!” and he 
whipped from his pocket two perfectly 
recognizable photographs of the pair 
who had bought the jewels that morn- 
ing. 

The storekeeper stood staring, open- 
mouthed and speechless. 

“IT thought so,” grunted the visitor. 
“We been trailing them two for nine 
weeks. Couple of the smartest jool 
thieves in the country. Closing in on 
"em this afternoon. Everything’s all 
set. Haven’t sent the stuff around to 
them yet? Good. Lucky you didn’t. 
But wait a minute. Are you sure they 
didn’t get away with anything? Better 
have a look. They’re clever. Bet the 
woman slipped a few of them strings of 
pearls and a ring or two into her muff 
while you was talking to the man. 
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Jewels and Junk 


‘Alaska Allie,’ they call her, and she’s a 
slick one—best in the business.” 

The shopman’s paralysis vanished. 
He hurried to the safe and began lifting 
out trays and boxes, while the clerk in- 
vestigated the show cases. In a moment 
nearly three hundred thousand dollars 
worth of gems were ranged upon the 
counters, the heads of the manager and 
salesman bent in frenzied inventory 
above them. 

Suddenly a whistle sounded. Almost 
simultaneously two men with drawn re- 
volvers entered the shop and, covering 
the astonished store people with their 
guns, scooped up p wels by the handful. 
Pearls that Alaska Allie had handled 
so delicately were crammed i over- 
coat pockets without heed for their 
satiny surfaces. Rings 
were wrenched from velvet pads, brace- 
lets and watches, earrings and laval- 
lieres were torn from trays and 
thrust away, some of them breaking un- 
der the rough some of them 
dropping to the floor. 

In less time than it takes to put it on 
paper, the robbers had backed from the 
shop and mingled with the noonday 
throng that surged upon Michigan 
soulevard. 


into 


and brooches 


their 


fingers, 


So much for a two-hundred-thousand- 
dollar jewel robbery that churned up 
the underworld of the entire country 
and set in motion the machinery of 
police departments from Tampa 
to Puget Sound. 

Now what had become of the pretty 
lady, the gallant husband, and the other 
members of the gang? 

Quite simple. The lady went free. 
It is hard, say the detectives, to fi 
jewel robbery upon a woman. 

“Or any crime for the 
that,” they add with a grin. 
all the lady murderers! Who’s going to 

upon a woman being punished 
for something a man’s most likely to 
blame for in the first place—specially if 
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she’s young and good-looking? Huh— 
it can’t be done.” 

Although arrested and examined by 
many solemn the jewel lady 
stoutly maintained her innocence of all 
connection with the robbery. 

“T thought he was really buying me 
the pearls,” she kept repeating, weeping 
prettily into a lace-edged handkerchief 
“IT never dreamed he was a—thief. 
Oh, it’s all so ter-terrible—I 3 
finished in a storm of tears and the man 
who was arrested with her assumed re- 
sponsibility for the whole affair. 

The solemn officials called her a 
poor little thing’”—she was very pretty, 
you remember—and could not seem to 
find any charge upon which to lock her 
up. So she tripped away with all the 
confidence of the woman who knows 
her power to charm. 

The two accomplices were finally 
rounded up. One of them, “Big Slim,” 
escaped and was not recaptured. The 
other confessed to a share in the doings 
and gave certain information as to the 
whereabouts of the jewelry. The clews 
led, as most clews do, to New York. 

Up to the time of writing this story, 
more than $125,000 worth of the pearls 
and other things taken from that Chi- 
store have found their way, in 
batches of varying size, to that curious 
backwater of police activities known as 
clerk’s office in the base- 
headquarters, Centre 
Broome and Grand, 


officials, 


She 
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Street between 
New York City. 

“T want to see those jewels,” said | 

to the big ¢ ~hief who showed me round. 
All right; just step this way.” 

He opened a huge safe built into a 
wall. 
pulled one out and took from it a lumpy 
manila eny elope that surprised my hz ind 
On 


police 


Inside were many drawers. Tle 


with its weight as he gave it to me. 


it was written something like this: 


318 supposed 
white 


Four necklaces consisting of 
pearls.’ Clasps set with 37 
Ree'd 0-21-18. 


stones. 
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Below were written several sets of 
initials. 

“But it’s sealed!’ [ turned the packet 
over ruefully, seeing great wads of wax 
upon its flap. 

“Sure it is,” responded the chief 
cheerfully. “All the valuables that 
come in here are sealed in the presence 
of four persons—representatives of the 
district attorney’s office, the claimant, 
the property clerk, and the officers con- 
cerned in the case. 

“In years gone by, this was not done. 
And occasionally a charge of substitu- 
tion was brought against us. Some one 
would claim that we changed the jewels, 
making off with the originals and leav- 
ing fakes in their place! What do you 
know about that? So nowadays the 
officers who bring in the valuables don’t 
attempt to guess their value, or even 
whether the stones are genuine. They 
just put down what they see—‘white 
stones’ referring to what usually turn 
out to be diamonds, ‘supposed pearls’ 
generally being very real indeed, as 
these are. That yellow envelope in 
your hand holds sixty thousand dollars 
worth of jewels.” He thrust it casually 
back again among its dusty fellow par 
cels in the safe. 

“What becomes of them?” 

“Well,” he answered, “In this par- 
ticular robbery, about $26,000 worth of 
the stuff has been returned to the 
owners—not always the claimants, 
mind you, for sometimes half a dozen 
parties claim the property belongs to 
them. It often takes months to estab- 
lish ownership. One necklace valued at 
about $5,000 has been returned to 
Lloyd’s because they insured it and paid 
the insurance when the article was 
stolen. There are five other persons 
implicated in the disposal of the stuff 
who claim that these pearls and the 





other jewelry belong to them. One’s a 
little antique dealer on lower Sixth 
Avenue, one’s a wealthy insurance man 


and soon. Lut they’ll stay right here 
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in this little old safe till the case is 
settled for good and all.” 
He led me to another safe and swung 
o 
back the door, 
“ rm | 2 —! und : 
i ss « Ns] ’ oc C 
Here’s some cheaper stuff,” said he, 
pulling out a handful of envelopes. 
They were rather sad little enevlopes, 
not valuable enough to be sealed. On 
many are written the words “De- 


ceased,” “No claimants,” “Found on 
body of——,” and so forth. These are 
not the fruits of a “famous jewel rob- 
bery.” They are the silent records of 


personal tragedies of the poor. 

Somebody’s sister has found life too 
hard, and a few pitiful trinklets and 
three crumpled dollar bills are all that 
is left to tell the story. Somebody’s 
brother, father, son, has passed out of 
the world in a way to bring his passing 
under police investigation—and here is 
what is left: a plated watch, a flute, a 
ring, three coins, a child’s gold locke! 
and the picture of a woman in a little 
silver frame. 

In another packet is a wedding ring, 
a ribbon with a worn crucifix upon it, a 
beaded purse containing a subway 
ticket and two nickels, and a_ gilt 
brooch in the shape of a_ four-leaf 
clover which failed to “bring good 
luck.” 

With an ache in my throat, I asked 
what becomes of these pathetic souve 
nirs. 

“Ti all effort to locate the ownei 
fails,” answered my pilot, “they are sold 
as unclaimed property, the proceeds 
going to the Police Pension lund. The 
proceeds amount to something around 
five thousand dollars a year, which rep 
resents perhaps twenty per cent of, th 
stuff that comes in. About seventy-five 
per cent is turned over to claimant 
Five per cent or so is junk and has no 
value. 

“We've got everything here from a 
paper of needles to a sheet anchor. 
The only article we haven’t got is 
flying machine, and probably we'll have 














We take in on an 


one by next week? 
average a thousand lots of property 


of different kinds about every six 
weeks. If it wasn't for our auction 
sales to clean things out, we’d be snowed 
under.” 

These auction sales which take place 
at the property clerk’s room every few 
months are interesting affairs. The 
stuff disposed of is not the semi- 
valuables of the manila envelopes, but 
the flotsam and jetsam of a great city 
in which strange occurrences are the 
order of the day—the police day at any 
rate. 

People hide stolen goods and never 
return for them. Property is seized 
in connection with crimes and 
claimed. Persons disappear, 
various effects for which there is no 
heir. Materials, implements, and arti- 
cles of every sort are confiscated for 
one reason or another and becomes ‘‘no 
man’s heritage.” Fraudulent products, 
illegal stuff, contrabrand of a thousand 
sorts, and an odd-and-end collection of 
lost, strayed and stolen things defying 
description, make up this 
“junk.” 


never 
leaving 


mine of 


The buyers bid for it “as is.” That 
is, usually in bundles or “lots.” There 


is not much chance to know what you’re 
getting except by being an extraordi- 
nary guesser. 

“What’s bid for these three 
board boxes containing clothing, 
general effects?” cries 
The bidder is not permitted to 

He must buy his pig in a 


card- 
shoes 
and the atc- 
tioneer. 
rummage. 
poke. 

“How much for this barrel of 
ficial leaves and flowers?” 

“What am I offered for three um- 
brellas, a door mat, two cups and sau 
The bed- 


stead was that article of grisly memory 


arti- 


cers and an iron bedstead?” 


connected with the notorious Ilans 


Schmidt murder case of several years 


ago, 


And so it goes. 
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If, however, a shabby suit case hap- 

pened to contain a fur coat of obvious 
value, the articles would be sold sep- 
arately, so as not to give the buyer too 
much of a gambler’s chance. 
How’s this for junk?’ And my 
amiable guide led me through lanes of 
shelves which make up what is prob- 
ably the most curious department store 
in the world. 

One immense drawer holds “guns,” 
scores of them. All types are there— 
the pearl-handed toy pistol fit for a 
woman’s jewel case; the deadly auto- 
matic of fierce blue steel and firing eight 
successive shots; the old-fashioned af- 
fair with a seven-inch barrel; a rusty 
old “gat” with a bad record; a 
revolver with a long cylindrical “si- 
lencer” screwed upon its muzzle; and 
dozens of others, a literal museum of 
destruction, each weapon carrying its 


a“ 


gruesome story. 

Cheek by jowl with the safe full of 
pearl strings and jewelry set with em- 
eralds, rubies, sapphires and diamonds, 
is a shelf of curious contrivances known 
as “money-making machines,” note- 
worthy proof of the classic assertion 
that a sucker is born every minute. 

These nickeled boxes have all sorts 
of slides and electrical contraptions at- 
tached, to give the impression that the 
counterfeit bills are produced by 
photography. The poor wretch who con- 
templates purchasing the outfit sees an 
oblong blank paper placed in the box. 


\ great spitting of sparks and 


After a 
crackling of current, the paper is re 
moved and lo! it is a ten-dollar note. 
[t is absolutely perfect and the sticker 
is amazed and delighted—and -vith good 


reason, for the bill is genuine. 


“Take it to the corner store,” invites 
the crook, “and buy something. If they 


give you change on it, you can be sure 
it'll pass anywhere.” 
does so, receives the 


The victim 


change without question, returns, and 
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eagerly buys the outfit. The ten-dollar 
bill, used as sucker bait, was concealed 
beneath the false bottom of the nickel 


box. 


Sita hlnu tir 
sf DiOW to oil 





wgering under thi: 
we passed to 
All the knives, 
sword-canes, brass knuckles, 
blackjacks and sandbags in 

eemed ranged upon them. 
Tossed casually nearby was a chunk of 


belief in human nature 
the next row of shelves. 
tilettos, 

handcuffs, 


the world 


omething that looked like dirty bees- 
WakX. 


“Soup,” explained my guide with a 


grin. “The siuff they used to blow 
safes. Lere’s a batch of percussion 
caps that go with it. They cost a heap 


of money. And this’”-—-he picked up an 
iron bar—“is a 
on the steel safe just like the 


kitchen implement your mother opens a 


enormous Can Opener, 


It works 


tin of tomatoes with. 


“See those tack of cans over 
there?” he went on. “Well, they stand 
for the meanest man on earth. A 


chemist agreed to deliver quinine to a 
division of the medical 
The first batch was O. K. The 
second was made of some kind of white 


certain ariny 


COrps. 


powder containing about one grain of 
quinine to every pound, That’s it over 
there. Take 


to deal a trick like that to the soldier 


; a pretty rotten character 


boys, doesn’t tt! 
leven new victrolas, neatly wrapped 
Every 


to trace their owner- 


and erated, stood in a corner, 
failed 


{ime 


effort has 


ship. In due they will be auc- 
tioned off along with some dented cor 
nets, a half dozen smashed bicycles, a 
box of whisk brooms and a bale of dam 
aged curtains that lie in a heap along 
vile The property clerk, despite this 
confusion of articles appears to be a 
fair-to-middling housekeeper, for a row 
rack, 


ol mothproof bags hangs on a 


each coOnlaming a fin wrap or overcoat 
of expensive make 


“We don't 


cheap junk,” said my 


bother much with = the 


friend, “but we 
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take care of the costly goods as best we 
can—so’s it’ll bring more money!” 

We passed a whole section piled with 
boxes. 

“That,” my cicerone announced, wav- 
ing a disgusted hand, “‘is the stuff that 
makes the most crime and the most 
misery in the world, barring nothing. 
Narcotics! There’s thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of cocaine and heroin up 
there. No—we don’t destroy it if it 
is in good condition and pure. We give 
it away to the hospitals. We deliver 
five or six thousand dollars’ worth of 
narcotic drugs a year to them for use 
in treating addicts, and in other ways.” 

As we ended our tour among the 
acres of trunks, barrels and bundles of 
what the clerk calls “junk,” I gave one 
wistful parting glance toward the safe 
where the Chicago jewels were re- 
posing in their yellow envelopes. A 
knot of men was gathered before it. 
Two were writing on printed forms 
the others fingering something. What 
was it? Not gems surely, and yet 

In three jumps I had reached the 
fringe of the group, my eyes bulging out 
as I riveted them on a string of some- 
thing satiny and faintly pink. Pearls! 

‘“Monahan’s got the stuff from the 
Mollie Gordon job,” remarked a detec- 
tive with no more interest than if he 
were handling coffee beans instead of 
shell-pink gems worth a king’s ransom 

kings not bringing as high ransoms 
as they used. 

“Oh, do tell me about it!” I im- 
plored, one eye on the necklace, the 
other on a leather case in which spar 
kled a platinum bracelet set with dia 





monds. 

“’Taint such a wonderful haul,” he 
“How much d’you suppose 
Mike—twelve to fif 


grinned. 
the stuffs worth, 
teen thousand ?” 


“Bout that,” agreed Mike, “though 





my job’s nrore in the line of crasl 
flats than appraising jools.” 
“Cr—crashing flats?” I echoed. 
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“Yeah. We had to crash the Gor- “It’s only a wonder to me,” admits 
don flat, you know—break in like—to Mike, “that women don’t go in more 
nail the goods.” than they do for jewel thieving. A 


Mollie Gordon, | learned, was a hotel clever, pretty woman gets away with it 
thief. Mike says they are hard to catch. nine times in ten. On the whole 
They pose as wealthy guests, live lux-  they’re awful decent, women are! You 


uriously, pay all bills promptly and are got to hand it to them, that’s what I 
so refined, inteiligent, discreet in their say.” 

manners and methods, and so good Which J took as a real tribute as | 
looking, that it is a ticklish thing to fix bowed my way out of that most curious 
the guilt upon them. room of jewels and junk. 


o& 
DEVELOPMENT OF JUVENILE COURTS 


O Indianapolis, Indiana, belongs the credit of establishing the first court for 
handling only cases of children who have committed criminal offenses. A 
juvenile court was created in that city in 1903, but for several vears previous 
Chicago, Denver, and the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York 
had conducted trials of children separately, although in the same courts in which 
adults’ cases were heard. 

Denver holds the parents or guardians of child offenders responsible “for 
encouraging or by neglect or otherwise contributing to delinquency of children.” 
This law tends to make parents keep always in mind the duty thev owe their 
children and the State. So beneficial has been the attitude of the judges of the 
Denver juvenile court in building up the moral sense of offenders that of five 


hundred and seven children sent alone to institutions only five in eight years 
broke their word and failed to arrive at the designated places. 

Women assistants in the juvenile courts of both Denver and Chicago try 
the cases of girl offenders. We have often heard it said that women judges 
would be more severe toward their own sex than men are toward women 
offenders, Girls at least do not think so, for when given the choice of appearing 
before the male juvenile-court judge or his woman assistant they always choose 
the assistant. The experience of Chicago has been that most of the girl offenders 
can safely be placed on probation. They remain on probation until they are 
eighteen years of age. Only occasionally is a girl sent to a reformatory institution. 

© 
BURGLAR ALARMS FOILED AGAIN 
TILL another instance has recently come to light of a band of clever thieve 
circumventing an electric-wire protective system by the simple device of 
cutting through a ceiling. 

The victims in this case were the Alco Waist and Dress Company of New 
York City. The thieves entered the office of a straw dyer on the floor above 
and cut a hole in the floor large enough to admit the body of a man. Then 
they let themselves down by a rope into the waist company’s storerooms and 
helped themselves to stiks valued at ten thousand dollars. They passed the loot 
up through the hole, and made their escape without causing any disturbance of 
the electric-alarm system with which all the doors and windows of the place had 
been so carefully equipped. 








LLIAMS, the suavely impas- 
Xa7 sive and smug-faced valet of 

young Mr. Reginald van Pelt, 

entered the bedchamber of his 
master on noiseless feet, carrying over 
one arm a pair of freshly creased dress- 
suit trousers. These he draped over 
the back of a convenient chair and shot 
a quick, appraising glance about the 
room. From behind a closed door— 
the door of the bath—came the cheer- 
ful sound of running water. It was 
quite evident that Mr. van Pelt was per- 
forming his evening ablutions. 

The valet went quickly to the door 
and listened with head averted. Then 
he crossed to a mahogany dressing 
table and his eyes sparkled as he saw 
a roll of money his master had placed 
on its top, along with his watch and 
chain and a diamond-studded cigar cut- 
ter. With twitching fingers Williams 
picked up the money and ran it over, 
counting the bills. They totaled a trifle 
over three hundred and ninety dollars. 
\fter a moment’s. deliberation he 
slipped a twenty from the middle of the 
roll, pocketed it hastily, and replaced 
the money in its former position. 

Next the valet softly opened the 
drawers of the dressing table and ex- 
plored them, frowning as they revealed 
no trace of the small leather wallet he 
sought. The walle! like the mone; 
the property of young M 


Was 
Pelt 


Vali 


and to Williams it was a source of con 
stant 


torment. His master never let it 





Ww IF 
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wander from his possession and it was 
for this reason the valet knew its con- 
tents were of value. All of the crook- 
edness within him rose when he thought 
of the wallet. 

As long as Williams could remember, 
he had been a thief; not a midnight 
marauder or a yegg who made robbery 
a profession, but a petty, cheap crook 
who, not content to live upon his salary, 
made it a habit to pilfer small amounts 
from those who employed him. Ever 
within his heart Williams had longed 
for the opportunity to make a rich haul, 
but cowardice held him back. He could 
not summon up enough nerve to do a 
job that might expose him to the pen- 
alties of the law. He guarded his pre- 
cious skin like a miser guarded hidden 
gold. The small amounts he helped 
himself to were never missed. He had 
never even been under suspicion. 

While the sound of the running water. 
continued, intermingling with the shrill, 
gay whistle of Mr. van Pelt, the valet 
laid out the evening apparel of his 
master, touching the pearl studs he in- 
serted in the bosom of a glossy white 
shirt with itching fingers; thinking of 
the wallet guarded so zealously. 

Some day, in some way he meant to 
possess himself of the wallet. He in- 
tended to call upon all of whatever 
courage was his and to steal it. 

The door of the bath suddenly 
opened and Reginald van Pelt entered 


the room, swathed in a_ fantastic 














Chinese bathrobe. With the aid of 
the valet he commenced the business of 
dressing and it was not until Williams 
had correctly tied his white cravat that 
he spoke. Then he said: 

“Williams, I shall not need your serv- 
ices after the twentieth of the month. 
[ am sailing for England on that date 
and I am telling you now so you may 
look about for another place. If ref- 
erences are required refer any one you 
may care to, to me.” 

The valet winced. The twentieth of 
the month was but two weeks distant. 
He trembled a little, imperceptibly. He 
was not worried about finding another 
situation; that would not be very diffi- 
cult. What agitated him was the fact 
that if he was to steal the wallet he must 
find the necessary courage to do the 
deed within the fortnight. 

Fuily dressed, Mr. van Pelt picked 
up the money on the dressing table and 
pocketed it. Then he informed the 
other that he would not be home until 
late and, picking up his stick and gloves, 
he walked to the door. Here he paused 
and stroked his chin thoughtfully. 

“By Jove!” Mr. van Pelt muttered 
half aloud. “I almost forgot a 

Paying no attention to the valet, who 
was busy tidying up the room, the 
young man strode to the space between 
the windows, pushed aside a frame 
etching by Morini, and exposed the dial 
of a small wall safe which reposed di- 
rectly behind it. The valet’s mouth 
opened as the young man clicked off 
the combination. 





months of his em- 
Pelt, he had 


During the four 
ployment with Mr. van 
never known of the existence of the 
hidden safe. His eyes blazed as te 
saw the other open it and withdraw the 
leather wallet. Then with a brief 
“Good night,” the young man tucked it 
into an inner pocket and went out. 

Williams dropped heavily into a chair 
and stared at the etching by Morini 
which concealed the safe. 


Williams Steals a Wallet 
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During the week that followed he 
made no effort to look for or secure 
another position. He did not care if 
he found one or not. All he thought 
of, all he could think of was the wallet. 
By day he speculated on what its con- 
tents might be and by night he dreamed 
of it. He felt that he possessed the 
necessary courage to steal it. All he 
required now was the moment when he 
might put himself to the test, the mo- 
ment of opportunity. 

On the evening of the seventeenth of 
the month, Mr. P 
he dressed for dinner at the club, en- 





Reginald van Pelt, as 
gaged the valet in conversation. 

“Have you placed yourself yet, Wil- 
liams 2” 

The other shook his head. “No, sit 
I have several things in view, sir, bui 
nothing definite.” 

“T see,” said Van Pelt as he arranged 
his cravat to his satisfaction and but 
toned his waistcoat. “Just go to that 
wall safe, Williams, 
wallet you will find 
came in so late last night I neglecte 
to lock it. You will find it open.” 


Inwardly aquiver, the valet did his 


and bring me the 
inside of it. I 
} 
i 


1 


bidding. The safe containing the wallet 
had been open all day and he had not 
known it! 

With shaking fingers he pushed aside 
the Morini and opened the little round 
The chamber 
was empty save for the leather wallet. 


steel door of the safe. 


This he withdrew and, striving to con 
trol 1 to keep it fron 


his emotion anc 





appearing on his face 

is master who took 
“Thank you, Williams. I think 
.”” 


he v: bowed and left the room. 


But once outside, in the corridor, he 
ed t ne knee and ered thr o} 
cropped to one knee and peered througt 
the kevhole of the door. 
1 1 
open the wallet and take 


Inside he saw 
his employer 
from it three tissue paper packages 
fie saw him lay aside his cigarette and 


open them. And even from where he 
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was, Williams could see the gleam and 
sparkle of blue-white stones—dia- 
monds ! 

With beating pulses the valet slunk 
off to his room and flung himself down 
on his bed. It was as he had suspected 
—as he had known! The wallet con- 
tained something of great value, and 
he had but two days to make it his! 

After a long interval he heard the 
outer door close. He looked out. Be- 
low his master was stepping into a 
limousine. 

When the car disappeared down the 
are-illumined street, the valet quickly 
hurried back into the bedchamber. His 
master had closed the door of the safe, 
but had not locked it. 

It was a simple piece of mechanism 
—more a toy than a real safe lock. 
The valet found that by bending and 
running a large, strong pin into a part 
of the contrivance, he could throw it 
out of commission so that the bolt could 
be shot to, and the dial turned without 
actually locking the safe. It was ridic- 
ulous. 

The next morning, when his employer 
had left, he hurried to the safe and 
cursed audibly when he saw it was 
empty. The young man had taken the 
wallet with him. All day he was torn 
between two emotions—hope ard de- 
spair. When Mr. van Pelt returned in 
the evening, the valet’s face was white 
and haggard. 

The young man noticed this. 

“T say, Williams,” he exclaimed, 
“You look like the devil! What's the 
trouble?” 

The valet flushed. “Nothing, sir. 
\ bit of a cold, sir, or something of 
the sort.” 

His employer nodded absently. “Run 


my bath, Williams. | remain at 


home to-night and complete my pack- 
ing. T’'ll need you 

Then, before | ilet’ Van 
Pelt took the -leathe: il! from his 


pocket, went to the ! i the wall, 
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opened it, and tossed it in, slamming the 
door. 

Like a man wandering in the laby- 
rinth of a queer dream, Williams 
waited breathlessly until he heard the 
sound of the shower and knew his 
master would be busy for at least a 
quarter of an hour. Quickly he crossed 
to the safe, plunged a hand into it and 
drew out the wallet, dropping it into 
his coat pocket. Then, his heart in his 
mouth, the valet crept out. 

When he reached the street, he al- 
most ran. Sober reflection came to 
him. It would appear suspicious to dis- 
play undue haste. He slowed down and 
boarded a surface car. Farther down- 
town, near the Rialto district, he 
alighted and looking back over his 
shoulder entered a restaurant. Here he 
found a vacant table, seated himself 
and propped up a newspaper. A waiter 
took his order and hurried away. As 
he did so the valet drew the wallet 
from his pocket, a smile on his lips. 

With unsteady fingers he opened it 
and brought forth one of the three tis- 
sue-paper packages. As he cautiously 
unwrapped a corner of it, his eyes 
caught the sparkle of a white stone. 

Nervously he replaced the package 
and, as he did so, he suddenly caught 
sight of a folded sheet of note paper, 
in another section of the wallet. This 
he brought out, frowning, and unfolded 
it. As his gaze fell on the familiar 
writing of Mr. van Pelt, something shot 
through him. 

With blurred vision he read: 

My Dear Wittiams: I wish to assure you 
that I am not quite as stupid as you evidently 
believe. I have been perfectly aware of your 
petty pilferings. I have suspected, also, that 
your interest in this wallet is deep and over- 
powering. Take it, my dear Williams, if 
you think it will make you happy. Sincerely 
yours, REGINALD VAN PELT. 

P. S—-Needless to say, | have withdra 
the real diamonds which | kept here. The 
tissue papers contain more or less 
than bits of ordinary glass. Don’t make a 
fool of yourself by trying to sell them. 


nothing 














| Aeadquarters-Chat 


HEN such a distinguished figure in the literary world as Doctor Frank 

Crane, whose brilliant essays appear daily in the leading papers through 

out the country, took it upon himself to declare that his favorite maga 

zine was the Detective Story MAaGazine—well, we were pleased and just a trifle 

set up, just as we threw out our chest a trifle more when, the other day, a news 

paper man told us of having seen Colonel Roosevelt buy a copy of our publica 
tion and read it most assiduously during a trip to Albany. 

For the benefit of those of you who did not have the pleasure of reading 
Doctor Crane’s essay, in which he singled us out as his choice, here is what he 
said about us: 

“T went to see a play the other night, ‘Three Faces Kast,’ that filled my soul 
with such joy that I seemed to be fifteen years old again. It was a regula 
detective story, and I adore detective stories with all the fervor I have left to 
ferve. My favorite magazine is a red and yellow one called Detective. Stories.” 

Thank you, doctor; thank you kindly. Let us hope that in Detecrive Story 
MAGAZINE you have found that for which Ponce de leon searched in vain, a 
fountain of perpetual youth. 

While we have admitted to being a little set up this morning, we don’t want 
you to think for a minute that we are going to shut off the “gas,” with the fond 
hope that we can go coasting along on a smooth road without putting any power 
on. Nit, not, and NO! Kind words and some encouragement just inspire us 


with a great desire to buckle right down to it, and continue in our firm resolve 
to keep giving you a better magazine—to keep climbing, climbing, always climbing. 

We have taken up so much space talking about ourselves that there is not 
much left to talk of the next issue. You need not worry, however; it will be 
a good one. An old favorite, particularly in the early days of the magazine, 


contributes the novel 


MISS HOPEDALE’S MILLIONS 


By SCOTT CAMPBELL 


and we feel sure that vou will all agree that this noted author has lost none of 
his cunning. Scott Campbell always has a story to tell, and he always tells it 
in his own individual way. ‘‘Miss Hopedale’s Millions” is a rattling good detec 
tive story. You will like it. The short stories, articles, and departments are 
right up to standard. Above it, we think. 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 
vealed. 


OES any one remember John D., who got an answer in this department 
D on March 18th? If you do, I think you may be interested to know the 
outcome, especially as John doesn’t care, so long as I don’t tell his right 

name. For he feels foolish, and I don’t wonder at it. 

The letter which I answered on the eighteenth told me this story: John D. 
is a middle-aged man who manufactures—let us say, terra-cotta ornaments. ‘That 
is near enough, if Iam to keep away from anything like a name. He is a bachelor, 
lives with a housekeeper, a maid, and a gardener in a house on the outskirts of 
the town where he has his factory. It was his father’s house, and he has never 
changed any of its furnishings. He keeps his opinions as carefully as he does 
his furniture, and changes them about as often. As for his employees, it posi- 
tively makes him ill whenever some of the people who worked for his father, 
and afterward for him, die off, for the idea of new people about him is most 
painful. All the officers of his company are men as old or older than himself, 
and he knows what girls they married and how much money they have in the 
bank and so on. 

Now, picturing to yourself this whole thing—the quiet old house and the 
housekeeper that took charge for the father after he was a widower with one 
solemn little boy, and the factory, where having to hire a new “hand” is a volcanic 

kk 


event—what do you think would be the effect if twenty-five thousand dollars, 
there or thereabouts, were to disappear between eight and ten of a February 
morning, with nobody having half a chance at it except the aforesaid employees 
of ancient standing? Why, the very dickens was to pay. John D., in the long 


letter he wrote me, said that he had never experienced such confusion, terror, 
and “dire consternation in all of his life.’ This was not because of the mere 
loss of the money, for that factory, with all its quiet methods, has contrived to 
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lay by a tidy sum against such emergencies. It was the fact that somebody 
must have taken it! 

From that morning until the sixteenth of March, when he wrote me, John D. 
went through all sorts of miseries. First he had to have in the local police and 
then private detectives and then detectives from a very big agency, indeed; 
and, when he got in touch with me, he was down to the point of wanting to 
know whether I could go into a trance and see where that money might be. 

The money, it appeared, had been drawn from the bank for several pur- 
poses—to pay off, at the end of the month, and to meet some personal bills and 
so on—the point being that the sum was larger than usual, and, hence, might be 
a temptation to some employee who had resisted the temptation before. The 
case was complicated by the fact that the teller of the bank, an old crony of 
John D.’s, brought the money to that quiet old house at night, having done the 
same thing for a number of years with the regular pay-roll money. This, you 
see, let the house servants in on the mystery. The police, I learned from John D., 
sent that old housekeeper to bed for ten days with nervous prostration after 
they got through with her, and the secretary of the company, who is John’s 
lifelong friend, worried over the suspicions directed against him until he burst 
a blood vessel—because, you see, John declared that he had brought the money 
to the office that morning in the black bag he always used for the purpose and 
that he put it in the safe; but when the safe was opened at noon it was empty. 

When John D. first wrote me he did not state the amount of money which 
was missing, so that I answered him with less gravity than I might. That hurt 
his feelings, but he is absent-minded and excitable, and my saying that he was 
gave him a little confidence in me, though not in my belief that he could be so 
careless as to mislay a sum like that. 

Well, he sent me the handwriting of about everybody he knew, from the 
timekeeper who sat at the outer gate to the girl who dusted his office in the 
evenings after he’d left it. The police and detectives, I forgot to tell you, had 
decided that it was an “inside job,” so carefully concealed that there was no 
finding it out, and, among other theories, they had suspected John D. himself 
of having made away with the money for some mysterious purpose. This, how- 
ever, fell through at once, since the business was not only solvent, but, contrary 
to the average modern business, did not run itself on credit of any kind, John D. 
priding himself on paying cash, as his father had done before him. 

In those specimens there were evidences of human frailty, of course. The 
old housekeeper was a bit jealous—I'll venture to say right here that she dreads 
the time when a younger hand than hers must take hold in that house which 
is so like her own—and some of the employees were not as ambitious as they 
should be, but the secretary has a hand that it is a pleasure to meet, and there 
wasn’t a crook among the lot. 

Then I pried into the private history of all those people. Did anybody have 
debts? Who had a dissolute son? How about blackmail? Could a friend of 
one of those good employees have heard, by chance, of that extra amount of 
money and slipped into the office, where the safe door always stood ajar? No; 
no clews there. Nobody with pasts; nobody who went into the office that morn- 
ing at all, except the secretary and John D.; nobody with deplorable and de- 
pendent relatives—nothing at all like that. [t began to look as if the handwriting 


expert would retire from the case without honors. 
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Then I started out to go over every inch of the ground covered by the owner 
between eight and ten of that morning. To be sure, the bag was not actually 
opened before noon, but between ten and half past eleven the safe door was 
open, and John D. and his secretary were working over the books of the firm 
at a desk directly in front of it. Neither one of them, each agreed, could have 
touched the bag without the other seeing him do it. ‘Therefore the money must 
have disappeared between eight and ten, for at eight John D. put it in the bag. 
Thereafter, for about ten minutes, the bag was out of his sight, but not out 
of his hearing, so to speak, for he went with it upstairs, set it down in his sitting 
room, and went into his bedroom. Then he came out, went downstairs, called 
for the old-fashioned carriage in which he, like his father, always drove to work, 
and sat down to read the paper while it was being brought around. He put 
the bag beside him on the sofa where he sat. 

At nine o’clock the coachman discovered that he had neglected to clean one 
wheel, and went back to the stable to get a sponge and water, while John D. 
stood by the carriage door, with the bag inside the carriage on the floor. 

When the coachman came, John D. went to walk just a pace or two away, 
back and forth, while the work was done. The dirty wheel was on the side 
where the door was open. 

Of course that old coachman might have put in his wet hand and opened 
that very hard, “tricky” catch and taken out the money and shut up the bag 
again while his master had his back turned for just a moment, but neither I 
nor the police nor the detectives thought so. After the wheel was clean, John D. 
got in, was driven to the factory, stood talking for a moment with the super- 
intendent, went into the office, and put the bag in the safe. 

T went over all that until my head ached, and 1 could see not a ray of 
hope. And then I had a thought. I telegraphed John D.: 

What did you go into your bedroom for when you took the bag upstairs after putting 
the money in it? Rush answer 

He thought I’d gone crazy, but he wired right back: 

To change my coat. 

Well, I sat down and laughed until I nearly had hysterics, and then I wired 
back: 

Look in the pockets of the coat you took off when you put on the one you art 
wearing. 

You've all guessed it, I’m sure. John D., excited by having that unusual 
amount of money in the house and without his conscious mind knowing really 


what he did, took that money out of the bag and slipped it into his coat pocket 


while he went into his bedroom to get a soda tablet. And when he got im the 
he saw that he had put on a coat which did not belong to the trousers he 
wearing, for he is very, very absent-minded. The changing of the coat too! 
his mind away from the money. and when he went back into the sitting room 
and saw the black bag, waiting right there for him. it seemed that it mits? have 
the money in it, and he absent-mindedly picked it up and carefully guarded it 
for the rest of the morning. 

Simple, isn’t it? How did I know he was absent-minded? He forgot to dot 


his i’s and cross his ?’s. 
I hope you’ve been interested. If I had been quite as good a graphologist as 
I sometimes think I am I would have put my finger on that point of character 
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right away, but the whole thing seemed so complicated that I lost my own out- 
look on it for a while. 

Norte To Reapers of Tuts DepArtMeNT.—I am answering your letters just 
as fast as they come in, but a lot of you have problems for me, so if you fail 
to hear “by return mail,” as some of you ask, do not imagine that I have for- 
gotten you. 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 


Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


The Convict’s Chance 


HAT chance is there for the man who has served his term in prison? 

As our modern prisons are abolishing the lockstep and the stripes, the 

prisoner himself feels there is more chance for him in the outside world 

Prison reform begins to mean something. The idea of punishment has yielded 
to the idea of preparing prisoners for future usefulness. The comfort or the 
improvement of the prisoner was a thing of no importance so long as the thought 
was to prevent crime by the terrors of jail life. When it was fully realized that 
no terrors of the law would keep men from the commission of crimes, attention 
was directed to the reclamation of offenders. The physical, mental, and spiritual 
needs of prisoners were considered. Without losing sight of the fact that the 
safety of the community requires the seclusion of those whose criminal impulses 
cannot otherwise be controlled, all well-ordered prisons now aim at the reform of 
all prisoners capable of reform. Under the old theory it was desirable that a man 
who had once been in prison should be easily recognizable when released, so that 
all might be on their guard against him. The short hair cut and the prison pallor 
marked a man when first released, and the lock-step, which had become second 
nature to his muscles, showed its effect in instinctive movements which an experi- 
enced eye readily understood. Under the new theory a man is given every chance 
to prove that he is wiser and stronger than before. The released prisoner has no 
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mark to distinguish him from other men. He has his chance in the world from 
the day of his deliverance. , 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


OSCAR WILDE AND “‘HUNGRY JOE.” 

New Y ER—Yées, it is true that Oscar Wilde was robbed at the time of 
his visit to America. Sharp as was Wilde when he reaped a harvest of American 
dollars with his curls, sunflowers, and knee-breeches, he could not refrain from 
investing in a speculation against which he was “steered” by the notorious 
“Hungry Joe.” The latter boasted that his plunder amounted to thousands ef 


dollars, and Wilde, when asked about it, maintained a painful silence. 
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POISON . CASES. 

M. M. B.—As regards undiscovered cases of murder by poison, I should say 
that for every five murders in New York of which we know, there is one of which 
we do not know. In other words, poison is used to such an extent that we have 
probably twenty-five murders in New York by poison each year, where people are 
supposed to have died a natural death, and nothing is ever heard of it or done 
about it. 

FINGER PRINTS. 

Henry.—Ask your bookseller for a work on finger prints. Several such 
volumes have been issued. Yes, England long ago adopted the method. In one 
year the authorities of Scotland Yard, the police headquarters of London, inden 
tified five thousand persons by the indexed finger prints. The experts there have 
gone through eight hundred thousand finger prints, and in no two have they found 
more than three points of identity. Each digit gives an average of about thirty- 
five points of comparison. In making records the whole ten digits are taken. 

MURDER IN ITALY. 


Carto.—I understand from late statistics that murder is decreasing in It 
not because the death penalty was abolished in 1890, but because the moralizing 





force of civilization is spreading among classes and individuals. 


FACIAL CHARACTER, 





PATROLMAN.—It requires vears of study to judge men and especi: 
bv their facial appearances, The most vicious women have sometimes an air of 
PY} 
innocent candor. It is not correct to say that ugliness is, on the whole, the n 


pronounced characteristic of the criminal. A badly formed body can contzin a 
1 


1 


very beautiful soul, and we must be well trained to judge of the good or evi 
nature of a man from the traits of his countenance. 














UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 





During the past few months we have covered considerable ground in ana- 
lvzing and solving ciphers. We have learned how a cipher that we have never 
seen before can be classified, and we have learned the elementary principles of 
solving those that we have classified. From time to time we have considered 
examples of the simplest forms of substitution and transposition ciphers, and 
now we have reached the point where we ought to be able to solve cipher problems 
more difficult and complex than any that have gone before. 

In the following case, taken from that vast storehouse of cryptic treasure— 
Inspector Steele’s scrap book—we have an excellent example of how a substitu- 
tion cipher can be improved upon, with the twofold purpose of rendering it more 
baffling to an untrained eye, from the originator’s viewpoint—and of making it 
more interesting to the true lover of cryptic lore. 

The case that involves the cipher referred to, condensed from Inspector 
Steele’s notes, is this: 

Wilton Doran was a distinguished banker. He had remained a_ bachelor 
and was the sole support of Glenwillow, a sumptuous estate on the outskirts of 
the city. 

In his early life Doran had had a love affair. Fortunately for him he learned 
in time that the woman on whom he lavished his affection did not care for him, 
but for what she thought he would some day be worth. She was clever enough 
to recognize Doran’s financial genius, and realized that this, combined with the 
golden prospects he had before him, would some day make Doran a millionaire 
many times over—which they did. Her whole scheme of devotion to Doran 
centered upon her selfish desire for wealth and an easy life 

During his courtship Doran wrote the woman a good many letters. They 
were testimonials of his great love and his undying devotion for the woman whom 
he then adored. They were harmless epistles, but Doran realized later that a 
clever person could misconstrue them in such a way as to make things mighty 
uncomfortable, and perhaps disastrous for him. When his love grew cold and 
froze within him, he tried by every means he could to recover the letters, but in 
vain, 

As. time went on, and Wilton Doran prospered, the woman gravitated to the 
groove in life where persons of her caliber inevitably settle—in the underworld 
She joined a large organization of lawbreakers and became one of its leading 
figures. 

When Wilton Doran was approaching the pinnacle of his success it 
financial world, a member of his former love's criminal organization came to him 
and told him the woman’s present station in life, and gave him conclusive proof 
of her part in several widely known crimes. He pointed out to Doran the dis 
astrous results of publishing broadcast the story—substantiated by his letters 
of Doran’s love for a prominent figure of the underworld, and offered to hand 
over the letters and to drop the affair, in consideration of a certain sum of money. 
Doran flatly refused to deal with the fellow, and told him to do as he pleased 
about it. 

The next day Doran received the following cipher message. He took it 


the 
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to his friend Inspector Steele, who was clever enough to read its secret message 
almost at sight. This cipher led to the round-up of the entire criminal organiza- 
tion. Solve the cipher one see who wrote it, and how it led to the round-up. 

45 364 09 77 23 573 42 121 14 52 10 626 34 986 100 668 919 20 57 OF0 12 65 
58 OF 333 48 18 842 8o8 96 & 70 22 32 979 10 30 374 893 101 45 59 289 647 687 1000 
99 50 986 27 497 76 41 10 86 72 49 14 1 77 776 96 1001 66 207 O39 103 05 $5 


299 474 4 41 12 540 85 O47 13 537 404 758 75 32 080 4o 23 58 16 63 767 10 959 
O10 988 689 27 578 31 32 279 14 70 I 49 41 22 500 94 75 32 857 776 41 387 469 


995 948 883 48 249 070 500 G3 09 530 151i O1 52 87 18 G6 57 11 1040 63 95 890 
26 63 1991 203 S119 210 10 132 320 10 2198 95 27 08 410 3704 4674 104 937 
202 100 5695 3047 540 79 990 $70 8329 230 6809 1000 1496 504 649 OOI 799 405 
322 609 509 a7 1040 103 71 1 ‘5 70 4OOI 100 608 22 OI 667 102 10 756 G6 808 
23 99 76 988 606 4010 33 5825 230 808 14. 

See our saben in next Tuesday’s issue. 


Last week’s cipher contained the following message from Jim Walker to 
his wife: “Mary: JI cannot see youin want. Take my mother’s portrait out of its 
frame, and between the portrait and the backboard, you'll find all I took. I 
meant to keep it for our declining years, but it will do far more good now. Use 
vhat you want, and forgive your heart-broken Jim.” The key to the cipher was 
contained in the directions at the bottom of Jim Walker’s message. We found 
these directions to mean that the two hundred and four letters in the cipher were 
to be divided into seventeen horizontal rows, putting the letters down in the order 


in which they appeared in the ciphe er, and beginning each new row on the leit. 
When all were down, there were twelve ver rlical rows containing seventeen letters 
each. Beginning with the letier in the upper right-hand corner, the solution was 
apparent by reading down the vertical column on the extreme right, continuing 
up the vertical column next to it, reading down the third column, up the fourth, 
and so on to the top of the 12th column, which would end the message in the 


upper left-hand corner. 


Se) Vv? 
Saw 


SOLLEGE VACATION SPENT IN REFORMATORY 





‘TT’ HRI ( | it ff ¢ \ oC t ¢ 1 ib idge, 
/ Té€ t | | I the lhe be 1) ‘ Lt¢ 
Ref ‘ ( he pe is on of their own free 
will and re 
The soy n the | as made in connection with courses they are 
\dying at college. Desiring to have firsthand knowledge of prison conditions, 
the three students fe 1 the dinary routine of the inmates of the reforma- 


torv, and. in additi ere permitted to examine all the files in the warden’s 
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This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. We reserve 


the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that advertisers who are not more specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are mis 
If you can assist these advertisers, do so 


helped if you were in a similar position. 
and be happy. 


M cGREw, MRS. L. A.—We have heard from 
your mother and have written you, but 
letters addressed to General Delivery, Wichita, 
Kansas, are returned to us. Please let us know 
your home address. 
GEMM, PAULA, niece of L. Grimm, formerly 
of 1472 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Any one furnishing information leading to the 
discovery of her whereabouts will receive a_re- 
ward from the advertiser, J. LAwson, who has 
important information for Miss Grimm. Address 
him in care of this magazine. 


information of PAUL 
HOFFMAN, who 
Vincent de 


YAN any one furnish 
LEOPOLD HUDOLPH, or 
was at the Orphans’ Home of St. 


Paul at Providence, Rhode Island, in June, 
1900, and was transferred to St. Aloysius Or 
phans’ Home in Providence, some time in August 
of the same year. He was taken from there and 


adopted in October, 1900, when he was about 
six years of age. Any news of hi relatives 
will be gratefully received by Miss) ELizaAberit 


Rhode 


Street, 
inquirer. 


Doyie, 36) Branch Pawtucket, 


Island, sister of the 


Information of the whereabouts 
GOIN and BOB WINTERS, who 
as policemen for the Medvale Steel Com- 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, in 1916, and 
were last heard of in Youngstown, Ohio Ad 
dress your old friend, W. H. Brows, 310 West 
Forty-fifth Street, Newport News, Virginia 


WANTED. 

of SAM 
worked 
pany at 


COSsteEL! O, BASIL. who was last heard of at 

Pakenham, Ontario, three years ago. Ile 
miy have enlisted in the Canadian army under 
an assumed name. A peveun deepl interested 


in his welfare would like to giv him informa 
tion that would be of benefit to him. He i 
free Adare 2. @ Fi 2 CA of DeTECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE. 


who married a 
niece, the 


Wi 1D IZABETH BRYANT, 
write to het 


Rovers, leusc 


ivestetar of Henry Bryant? Mrs. A. Pf. SINGLEY, 

Route 38, Nineteenth Street Vike, Litt Rock, 

readnsas 

§!NG LEY, MAR GARET, sister of Alf and Cal 
Singley lease athe to your brother Alf 

at Ror ite 38 BF hae Street Vike, Little Rock, 


Arkansas 





sing, as you would like to be 


OOKE, MRS. LENNIE A.—We have informa- 
tion for you in regard to Benjamin Holt, 
Letters addressed to Seranton, Pennsylvania, are 


returned to us. Send your new address, 


c; AN any one give me information about my 


parents? TI was left at the New York 
Foundling Asyluin in 1878 by some one who 
said my name was GEORGE WARD. I am forty- 


one years old, and have been unable up to this 
time to obtain any knowledge of my parents or 
relatives. Please write me in care of DETECTIVE 


StoRY MAGAZINE. 
O HARA, JOIN, formerly of Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania Your daughter, Agnes ines, 


from you and see you. <Ad- 
. Fotey, 5008 Walnut Street, 
Pennsylvania. 


would like to hear 
dress Mrs. 
Phiiadelphia, 


SMITH, MRS. GLADYS, who was living at the 
“ Denzel Hotel, Los Angeles, California, about 
two years ago. She went from there to Oak- 
land, California, and was not heard from again, 
lier friend, Mrs. HAzeL Pace, GS17 Leland Way, 
Ifollywood, California, would love to hear from 
her 


CL ARK, WILLIAM H., who was last seen on 

a ranch in Arizona. He is about forty years 
or ¢ Ilis mother worries about him all the 
time. Any one knowing his whereabouts will 
do a kindness by communicating with Mrs. S. A. 
CLARK, 403 Elm Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 











GEORGE W., who left Winnip g last 
believed to be in = JBut 
your son CHARLIE at the 
died from his wound a 


October, and is 
Write 


BM iol 
fi 


o, New York. 
old nddres Georg 


short time ago 


(YAN any one furnish the present address of 
“ MAJOR JOHN L, FENWICK, who went to 
France about November, 1917; also of IUGH 
VAN ALLEN, who wrote that he 


visit Major Fenwick in a hospital 
dress D. C. F., in care of this magazi 


WILL the man 


in the illustrations 





and woman who were iaterested 
made by James Lawson 


at the midwinter fair in Orlando, Florida, in 
! bruary, 1919, please communicate with Mr. 
Laws at 502 West Church Street, Orlando, 
Fiorida.’ 
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NDERSON, O. T., whose home is in East 
Providence, Rhode Island, and who was 
formerly a student of the Montpelier Seminary 
at Montpelier, Vermont. Please write your 
friend and schoolmate “PupDG,’ in care of this 
magazine. 
at. ER, ROBERT M ARCUS thirty-eight 
urs old, five feet eleven inche s in height, 
full thee. brown eyes and rather thin black hair, 
weight between one hundred and sixty-five and 
one hundred and seventy- i Ile was 
‘n in Missouri, and left Montana, 
21, 1916. Was *; has two 
s<nuckles, one on e and wears 
# number six shoe. Is believed to be somewhere 








in the Western States. The advertiser will pay 
a liberal cash reward for information leading 
to his whereabou Address Mrs. R. M. Hac- 


LER, Box 745, Helena, Montana. 
NIE LSIEN, NIL a boxer out West, but 

we nt unde. i me in the ring. His 
father worked on the Scandinavian-American 
Steamship Line. Mr. Nielsen will be furnished 
with very goed news if he or any of his friends 
will send his address to the Missing Department 
of this magazine 












Cc N any one zive information leading to the 
~ discovery the _Wwhere abouts of MAY, LAW- 

R i NCE, ant . Who were adopted 
4 Industrial Home 

\ 3 Lawrence thir- 
. hey are believed to be 

farmers in New York State. Their father, 
Frep Mrrer, of 318 South Spring Street, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, is very anxious for news of 











in 1915. iy 
teen, and Frank 





Kino ount, Canada, 
er of Toronto. Bel ed to have gone 
. Mary and Jennie vould like to hear 
m you. Address Mrs. J. CceKLe, 189 Frank- 
lin Street, Buifalo, New York. 


WILLIAM, late of 














ne git information in regard to 
\ GETCHELL, who worked in the 
mills at um, Newton, near Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, about twenty-five years ago. <A friend 
of that time wishes to hear from her. Address 














H. O., Suite 7, 396 Northhampton Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusett 
A. E., la of in Detroit in 


M AYERS, 


Janus ry. Yor al BUSH, who is go- 
ing West to be cured of tuberculosis, wants to 
hear from you at on Address him in care 
of General Delivery, Detroit, Michigan 





-three years old, 
( f ihwaukee, Wiscon- 
“WILLIAA I’. Bunk, of 
very anxious to find 


Be ao E mit 


sin in 1901. Iii brotl 
Millersville, Margland, i 
him 


CAN ite 


wo children, 
Texas in 1916, and 
Mon Louisiana Mrs. Moore i 
| with Robert H. 


= ST AVE fort 
M 






one give me information about my 
MRS. ROBERT H. MOORE, and my 
who disappeared from White City, 
were last heard from at 
about twenty 
Moors, 





year - Communicate 
S. S. Nereu in cure of Postmastcr, New York 
City 
to lit 
nd wife ‘ 
iain She 
Geneva, 
rank A., 
endered Frank 


in September, 
Lak Street, 
d to bave the 
or, perhaj 
eeniv wa last 
n he was in 
¥. 5348 South 
would appre 
their 
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present whereabouts 
STORY, who was last 
California, in October, 
daughter, A. L., in 
Story is about six 
weighs one 
dark 


NY one knowing the 

of WILLIAM JESSE 
heard of in Los Angeles, 
1918, please write to his 
care ot this magazine. Mr. 
feet tall, is fifty-two years of age, 
hundred and forty-five pounds, and has 
curly hair and gray eyé¢ 





BOUT twenty-two or (wenty-ihree years ago, 
° when I was a very blond little gir! of 
about three years of sage, I was udopted by a 
JOHN H. BELLINGER and his wife Theresa, in 
Marengo, lowa. When 1 was twelve years old, 
the Bellingers deserted and T have neve) 
known my re ‘all name. time | was adopted 
Mr. Bellinger ; the brick yards ai 
Marengo. He called me Mary Fila. 
I have reason to believe that a large mole just 
above my right kne« vill be remembered by 
some of my people. tny information will be 
gratefully appree d by Mrs q Address 
her in care of this maazin« 














with information con 
suis of my brother, 
tw nty-t rs old. TI 
lifax, N » in 1916 
CELLY, 64S 


AN any one fur 
cerning the 

STEPHEN KELL‘ 

was heard of in Ha 


Nish me 














Please cor ate with ANDRE 
North Ninth reet, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
OSTER, ALBER'?, Ss. and BESSIE, from 
whom [ was rated in 1898, when I 





mont County Children’s 
t heard of in Bellaire, 
end information in_re- 
Base Ho 
illinois. 


was placed in the J 
Home. They 
Ohio, in 1898. 
gard to them t 
pital, Q. M. C., 


THe son Of 


who was last heard of 
nois, would appreciate any 
gard to his whereab 
TURNER, i care of ti 


FOSTER, 


Camp Grant, 





ROBERT ‘TURNER, a coal mine 
r Centralia, Illi 

t in re 
LAUREL 

















ae and LEO, last heard of in Indianapolis, 

Indiana, where they worked for the White 
Sewing Machine Company Kindly send me 
what Doc ve you for me. I will locate 
sure some y. Am in vour home town, 
old number, 167. Eva 


MCILVANEY., MARGARET, who lived at Wel 

ton Street, Denver, Colorado, in April 
1917. She is about twenty-nine years old, five 
feet four inches in height, and has brown hair 
and a fair complesion. Any one knowing her 
whereabout piea Write to DETECTIVE Srory 
MAGAZINE 


JAMES P. DUNAWAY, Iast 

in September, 1914 im Ce 
Colorado, please write his young 
care of this magazine. 








heard from 
ido Springs, 
st sister, in 











Mee AIN ear HERBERT, nineteen years 
old, as hazel eyes, brown bair, and a 
small scar hve | roone eye Was last seen in San 
Antonio, Texas, in 1913. Your sister is very 
much worried about vou Please communicate 
with her at once. Addre Mr W. C. PIERCE, 
Box 1411, Houston, Texas 
K! NTZ, MANUEL, last heard of when visit 
ing old friends in Bulte, Montana, in 1917, 


formerly lived 
who was very 


at the i M. B. home. where 

BD. 8. B., his son, and his wife, 
il} at the time, would be very much pleased to 
from him or reeeive information concern 
ing him. M¥-Runtz is about thirty years old 
has dark hair, is ix feet in i 
at one time in Montana on a ran 
ter? to Db. S. B., at 256 Thirteenth 
Montana. 


AY ond friend of PREDERICK 
last heard o at 

like to have new of hiro 

TOAD, it 720 West Tenth Street, 


Kansa 





=- 
= 


Junction City 




















ANY one Knowing the present address of 
RALPH E. MAUDLIN, who was last seen in 
Auburn, Washington, on December 19, 1918, 
please communicate with ALLin, of Auburn, in 
care of the Missing Depurtment. 


GRAY DIAMOND.—Am in serious trouble. 
Write me at once at old home address. 
PBLuE TRIANGLE, 






C \N any one furnish the present address of J. 

PRED MeW HOR I), who was a sergeant in 
he Twenty-cighth Infantry, on dut in the 
Philippi: ‘Islands in 1900 lie w wounded 





where 
gzton, where 


while there, and was seut to Washi 









his les amputated, tlis home in 1900 was 
in Newa! N Jersey, and his father is be 
lieved in the bookbinding business. 
Any ee Peck ation will be appreciated by his 


friend, WitnramM Leipencoop, 464 Northampton 
Street, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


\ JANTED—Information in regard to the _pres- 

ent whereabouts of JAMES BISIIOP, of 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, who was last heard 
ot before the battle of San Juan Hill. Write 
to ¢. H. Bisnop, 330 West Vine Street, Stock- 
ton, California, 





CHRISTIAN, EARL, twenty years old, has 
brown hair, brown eyes, and fail 
plexion, and was list seen in San_ Franci ; 
California ; also MARIE CHRISTIAN and 
TRESSA ¢ ‘HR ISTIAN, twins, age about twenty- 
two. They have brown hair and brown eyes 
and fair complexions, and are about tive feet 











t inches in height. Were last secn in San 
Francisco. Their brother, Raver C. C1ikisTiay 
2059 Grand = Avenue, aumont, ‘Texas, is 





anxiously awaiting news of them 


BROMBERG, JEROME, who was ik 

Louisville, Kentucky, about thre " 
Hfis home is believed to be in Portla o> Oregon. 
His friends, BEN ROSENTHAL and Harry MILLER, 
of f21 East Madison Street, Loulsvitle, Ken 
tucky, would like to hear from him. 








THe ME, HARRY, who worket about a year 
ago in Massena, Nev rk. \ 





knowing of his present std { 
muni cate with his father, Pau, TulemMy, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. 


ERWIN, DAN T., also 








x feet one inch in hair 
F d was " 1 bir- 
I Kiabama, in 1904 or 1905. Ilis son 
i anxious to hear from him. Address Miss 
i Dpartment 
CAN any one only 
Ww yw 
l 
} i lli 
Da I 
’ I 1 
Vo 
D' NCAN riM Writ J Wi : 
Sierra Street, KR » Nevada, a 
0 ihout nineteen 
{ Xx inches ta 
no Ot 1S, V 1 i 
| ru 1 tl trical 
mt tt writ { \ I 
) lis mag n Ssh 
| in ition col nin 








G" GG, HOWARD, and ARTHUR RYAN, who, 
J when last heard from, were in central Texa 


and who intended to go abroad, possib to Meyvpt 
Your friend Eppie, from your tome town, wish 
to see you very) much Write to him in care 
of CLYDE Bein, Missh Department 


FISH, FR 


Headquarters Chat 155 


ANK D., whose sister has not seen 


or heard from him in eighteen years. He 


is about thirty-six years of age. His s 


die is very 
as to his 


3 ter Ad- 
sick in a hospital Any information 
Whereabouts will be gratefully re- 





ceived by his sister Mabel. Address Mrs. Vicror 


x wiv ea 1v 


Sylvester Street, Brockton, Massa- 


NFORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 


abouts 


of JOHN IRVIN ROUCH, who was 


last heard of when traveling with a Wil q West 
I 


show in Ts 


‘xas, as a musician. Address 2D 


WakD RoucH, General Delivery, Winchesier, Mi n- 


tucky. 


Nahr was last heard from 


BL DER, R. 
1915, at Gallipolis, Ohio. He 





ing on a fa 
five feet ni 


and blue eyes, and is twenty-seven vear old. 
Will any one knowing his present ) 
please communicate with L. DANIELS, 


URPHY, 


pen ai 
last heard 





about tive y 
in New York in 1915, Hi 
Murry, of 
ington, 
will appreciat 








S., also known as Harry Mill 
nuary 11, 








rm owned by H. Mills. 
1e inches in height, has 





ield, Missouri, 


JONN LAWRENCE, forty-five years 


old, weighs one hundred and sixty pounds, 
brown hair mixed with gr: li 









from in San Frane 
ears ago, He was rey 


102 Minor 





4 VANS, MARCUS, abont five feet ten inches 








information regar 
wil 





r Brosch, Cecil 
son. Harry Ward |! 

Norman tHlilton, Jo 
human. Write to ye 























1 Re ? Ss 
nth Ave Ss n- 
cisco, ¢ ife 2 
[SFOR MATIC wanted as to t \ 
f MISS J] 1 I LEED. Sh ] 
with friend tr ind = v » to go 
r to t 1 ted St > to | 
I ad ‘wall ‘I lit Se I 
it Shelde s ( i 
SATGIIS. LINN Ww v 
ot 
‘ 
Drees Vb S YM 
AVIS. SHIR \ ‘ 
D Wil ; 
‘ i t s ad Whitt K 
Se ‘ Salt | cit 1 
t ‘ ‘ 1S s v 
\ mn -3 W I I M H t 
\ P ” tv d 
: i 
t Ss I ‘ ‘ 
two ] ons 1 i Ter sM l) 
Cal ENTER, JESSI ‘ i et ten inch 
P lL twenty-three i d dark Ww 
! de blue ile t rt ni 
\l " Anv « OV I ) s 
writ \I VIN > Y m1 North Cha s 8 {, 
S naw, M ! 
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ECCOLA, LOUISE, an Italian about twenty- 
six years old, whe is believed to be living 
in New York. Is adept at imitating the Irish 
brogue, and is nicknamed, in consequence, 
“Irish.” Her old friend, Ertc DANIELSON, would 
be glad to have her communicate with his 
mother at 805 South KLighth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 





name of an orphi 
down in 1892, 
family named 


‘AN any one supply the 

home in Ohio that burned 
or does any one know of a 
Eaton, who had children in this home? Any 
information will be appreciated by R. H. Eaton, 
care of R. B. Smith, R. F. D. Number 1, Water 
loo, Lowa. 





aes + E, MORRIS EDSON, who was born July 

5, 1854, in Wisconsin. He was a baker in 
Detroit, Michigan, during the years of 1884 to 
1890, and married there and had a daughter 
named Golda. Iie moved to Greencove Spri 
Florida, in 1897, and later went to mines in 
northern Michigan, with a prospector named 
Fuller. His half-sister MAry would like to hear 
from him, in care of this magazine. 


FRANK, MRS. BERTHA, née AMES, whose 
Jast known address is Casselton, North Da- 
Any one knowing 
daugh- 





g8, 











where she was in 1917. 
address please write to her 


kota, 
her present 


ter, Mrs. Frep McCiusky, 457 West Seventh 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
WANTE D—The address of the persons who 
some time ago advertised for the where- 
abouts of the children or heirs of NICK HOLT, 
husband of Tamsel Holt. Mrs. Holt was_ the 
daughter of John Hatton, who came from Eng 
land to this country some time between the 


Please communicate with 
Syndicate Trust Building, 


1SGO. 
1127 
Missouri, 


years 1840 and 
W. G. TINKER, 
St. Louis, 


ILL any one knowing the whereabouts of 
é ERNEST WEIDMAN please write the Miss- 
ing Department, in care of this magazine. 





RANDT, BILLIE, and JOE CARSON, with 
whom the advertiser spent many happy 
hours on Long Island. Please communicate with 
WILLIAM D. RicuarDson, 362 Chauncy Street 


Lrooklyn, New York. 
y NOL, FRANK LEO, about twenty-two years 
old, who was last seen in Ebenezer, New 
; wife and children are very much 





i you. Write to Desstix, in care of 
this department. 


[SF ORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 

abouts” of SMIL -, father of Mollie 
Thomas, Whose mother’s maiden name was Mary 
Mutchler. Tle roomed at one time at Bennett's 
Uotel, on South Avenue, Rochester, New York, 
with a Mr. Nicholas Thomas. Ilis daughter, 
who has never seen him, would like to hear 
from him. Write to Mrs. Marruogew STecKe., 
552 St Paul Street, Rochester, New York. 


Box LE, GORDON, also known as “Happy” 

and ae. * is about five feet five inches 
tall, weighs one hundred and thirty pounds, has 
{ air and very white skin, and lived at one 
time in Washington, DD. C. He is probably-in the 
civil service. Write to THOMAS B. Stewart, 
in care of A. R. Co., Brassus 4, Rockwood, Maine, 








[cc ARTY, JENNIE, a maiden ham 
: was Jennie P ark and who formerly 
lived in Brooklyn. “bas dark-brown hair 






is about gen feet six inches in height, 
heard of about eightcen years ago, 
when she was lodging with a Mrs. O’Brien, on 
Smith Street, Brooklyn. Any information in 
regard to her whereabouts will be sratefully 
appreciated by the advertiser. i 
Missing Department of this m: 


and eyes, 
and was last 





Detective Story Magazine 





ROWN, WILLIAM, of Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin. Please write to your pal “Red.” Mr. 
Brown is believed to have gone to San Fran- 
eisco after leaving Portland, Oregon, in 1917 
Address JoHN Krys#, 121 East Wight Avenue, 
Tacoma, Washington. 





NFORMATION is sought relating to the where- 
abouts of MRS. BERTHA BANCROFT (also 
uses names Lakakos or Moore), who was_ last 
heard of at Willows, California. She lived for 
several years at Vancouver, British Columbia 
Write to A, B., in care of this magazine. 





N#! SON, FRITZ, who lived with his aunt in 
Bay Ridge two years ago. Please write 
to your old DALTON, 1779 Bed 
ford Avenue, York. 


RALPH 
New 


friend, 
Brooklyn, 


LORILLARD, MRS. MARGURITE, whose 
maiden name was Montgomery. She used 
to live in Detroit, Michigan, but has not been 


She is about five feet two inches 
ghs two hundred and ten pounds, 
has dark bair and brown eyes, is about forty- 
years old, and was last heard from in 
when she said she was going to move 
days. Her son, WaLrrer C. MONTGOM 
appreciate any news of her. Ilis 
IK Number 2, Glendale, Arizona, 


seen since 196 
in height, we 











in a few 
ERY, would 
address is R. 1. 


in care of Alee Silva. 
NIDER, KURT, of the United States Field 
\rtillery, who was last heard of in Camp 


his would be glad to 


Wadsworth. A friend of s 
Write to Miss 


have news of his whereabouts. 
ing Department. 





NEFORMATION wanted as to the whereabouts 
of JOSEPH I. EMICOUX, who left Quebec, 
Canada, in 1 JEAN BAPTISTE LEMI 
COUX, who was heard of in Massachusetts 
Please communicate with Mrs. H. QUELLETTR, 
116 South Norah Street, Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada. 


M‘ LEAN, WILLIAM, who was last heard of 
. in Lineoln, Kansas, about 1890. Hi 
daughter, Mrs. Linnte M. Nosies, 1614 Spee 
Roulevard, Denver, Colorado, will appreciate any 
information in regard to his whereabouts or the 
whereabouts of his other children. 


Information ph rning the where- 
abouts of BOYD) GUNTER or GUNTHER, 
who was last heard from in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, about three years ago Ile was over six 
feet in height, weighed about one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds. had gray eyes, even, white teeth, 
and an inconspicuous sear on one side of his 
face. He was an automobile repair man. sova, 
if you see this notice write your mother. Walter 
is in a hospital in branes Mrs. ANNA GUNTHER, 
135 South Seventh Avenue, Canton, Hlinoi 


ANTED. 


AVANAGH, MRS ELIZABETH, whose 
whereabouts have not been known for twelve 
years. She is a widow and was in Denver, Colo- 
When last heard from ler brother, Davip 
W. Brown, Sheet Harbor, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
would like to hear from her. 


KAN! FRANK, and wife, who used to live 

at Ilanley, Saskatchewan, Canada. They 
Their old friends 
Address Mr 
Road, London 


had one son, named Elwood, 
would appreciate news of them. 
Best JOUNSTON, 446 Hamilton 
Ontario, Canada. 


SEEIRLIEY, 


who was. last 


MRS. E. D., nee LAURA CAMPBELL, 
heard of when in Kansas 
« 


City, Missouri, about fourteen years ago She 
was then staying with her uncle Jack (or John) 
Lawson. [er children are very anxious to have 


any information that will lead to the discovery 





of her whereabouts. Please address her daugh 
ter, Mrs. JOHN SINNE 757 Viftecnth Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

















SUE SRMAN, E. H., who is believed to reside in 
Springfield, Missouri. He was in Joplin, 
Missouri, last April. He is about six feet tall, 
has blue eyes and gray hair, wears a mustache, 


and is slightly round-shouldered. Tle is a wid- 
ower. <Any news of him will be gratefully re- 
ceived by ZoLa Souruwoop, 815 West Third 


Avenue, El Dorado, Kansas. 
KEMer, JOSEPH, wee is believed to be work- 
ing in lumber rds or on a farm some- 


where near Dallas or y Porth Worth, Texas. Any 
one knowing his address please write to “Ec- 
cLes” in care of this magazine. 





Oscar SMITH, whose present address is Mel 


rose, New York, and who formerly lived in 
Salida, Colorado, would like to hear from ELLa 
SmMiru, LAvkA SMITH, and CHARLES SMITH, who 


were last heard of about thirty years ago, when 


they lived in Salida. 


MV URPHLY, TOM, who left Washington County, 
Wisconsin, about thirty-five years ago. 
He is the brother of John Murphy, and, if 
alive, is about sixty-eight years old. Any in- 
formation as to his whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his nephew, Parrick F. Murriy, 1160 
Thirty-third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





reader furnish the present address of 
BERTIHA SCHEMBER, formerly Mrs. 
Elyria, Ohio, who lived at 
Fobes Street, Worcester, Massachusetts, seven 
years ago. Her sister would like to hear from 
her. Write Mrs. R. RiciArpson, 400 West 
Twenty-third Strect, Lorain, Ohio. 


CAN any 
~ MRS. 
sortha Smith, of 








ANTED.—-Information of the whereabouts of 
ALARCON FILEMON, who was last heard 

of in Perry Landing, Texas, where he was in 
a prison camp. Tle has black hair an” black 


eyes, is five feet six inches in height Any one 
knowing his present address please communicate 


with Ezektetn R. Pena, 814 North Townsend 
treet, Chicago, Illinois. 
wy tf Eh, MRS. ELIZABETH, who formerly 


Louis, Illinois. Miss 
Nathan Davis, 


in East St 


ELLA W a formerly Mrs. wishes 





to hear from Mrs. Wallace, whom she met in 
the General HLlospital in St, Louis, Missouri, on 
May 5, 1915. Address letters to DrrecrivE 
Srory MAGAZINE. 

gORRROM, FRED WISHER, who has dark hair 
J and eyes, and who is five feet two inches 
tall, weighs about one hundred and forty pounds, 
und is twenty-five years old, Ile was Inst heard 





of in Oklahoma City 
he was working for the 
Address J. D. BARNWALL, 
ton, Oklahoma. 


about two years ago, when 
Jewel Tea Company. 
General Delivery, Hin- 


MA URPHY. MICHAEL, who was born in 185 
M in Dublin, Ireland, and ea there in ISS. 
lis wife's name was Ir: Gartley, and they 














had five children Ile plumber. Any in 
formation in regard to wi 1 be thankfully 
received by his young ghter, Mrs. FANNY 
KELLY, 320 Sout Mon reet, Butte, Mon 
tana 
NFORMATION inted in regard to the where 
abot JOUIN McELROY, who lett) New 
in February 17 tle is x 
ighs between one hundred d 
me hundred and cighty pounds, 
istel ‘ almost white and 
[lis was broken in an 
| lit » shee u " e 
t wd talker Msn 
‘ dd to you, an enti 
lis the way you reciprocate one’s kin 
have waited two ve 1 you to do 
thing. IT know the present address of Ur 
but it will be my last resort to communicate 
with her. Address information to i. Ci Ens 3D 


care of the DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE. 


Headquarters Chat 
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"TEBON, RALPH B.—Any one knowing the 
whereabouts of this man please communi- 


cate with the inquirer below. Mr. Tebon was 
last heard from in Bremerton, Washington, when 
discharged from the U. S. 8. Saratoga in 1916. 


Ie served on board the U. 8S. S. Helena on 
the Yang-tse River in 1914 or 1915, as boat- 
swain'’s mate, second class. Believed to have re- 
enlisted in the navy in 1917. Please communi- 
cate with CLINTON WeLLs, 315 Fourteenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 


[ NFO Sy MATION wanted of the whereabouts of 

ALPIL JONES, aged twenty-four years, 
Dorn in New Canaan, Connecticut, and last heard 
of in Santa Barbara, California. Believed to 
have gone to Alaska in 1910 or 1911. His 
brother, Miciarn. JoNes, 246 Twenty- 
fourth Street, New York City, would appreciate 
news of him. 





ALICE, who lived in or near Ful- 

ton, New York, about seventeen years ayo. 
She had medium brown hatr, good teeth, and 
was about five feet six inches in height. Would 
now be thirty-one years old if living. Any one 
knowing her whereabouts please write to ¢ 
friend of hers. Address JENNIE, in care of 


BECKER, 


TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 

YURTIS, AL, five feet six inches in height, 
medium brown hair growing gray, wears 

extra heavy eyeglasses. He is believed to be 

in or near Syracuse, New York, where he has 


relatives.—Al, do you remember the little green 
lantern? Will some one send his address to an 
old friend, J. M. S., in care of Missing Depart- 
ment. 


who was Jast heard of in 
October, 1918. An) 
grat 

OLTON, 


OUTON, STANLEY, 

Cleveland, Ohio, in 
information as to his whereabouts will b 
fully received by his brother, Worrei. 








in care of the Missing Department. 
BRINGMAN, © E.. about 

old, who was last heard of in dena, 
California.—If you see this will you” remember 
1 and write to me?—If any one knows Mr. 
I yman’s Whereabouts please communicate with 
Eipert PHILLIPS, Escalon, California. 





] ] AROLD.——-Please come back at onee. 
absence at this time will be the 
ruination of your father in) more ways 


complete 
than 





one, Don’t make others suffer becau of an 
anger toward one lave written you a. lett 
in care of this magazine-—FLo 
Terry, BERT.—Why don't you write to ? 
We are living in Muscatine, Towa. Aunt 
Jane is with m Unele Bill is dead. Any on 
knowing Bert Terry's whereabouts please notify 
Mrs. NELLIE Gray, 804 East Fifth Street, Mt 
catine, Towa 
of ROSELLA FOX-DAW is living and 
ild like to hear from his relatives Mi 
Daw had both hands and feet frozen off in 
blizzard in) Nebrask: Joseph 





and diced in St, 
n yours neo, \c 


Missouri, | 
dress Missing 


about 5 
Department. 


Ww! BRECHINOER, 


employed in the 





HANS, who was formerly 
office of Mulebach Brewer 








Kansas City, Missouri Said to have me 
to some ¢ in Illinois, where he is) pre bts 
working for a brewery company Your old 
friend, DANIEL, wishes to hear from you. Ad 
dress him at Boone, Iowa. 

JOSIAII was last heard of 


Tk MAYNE, 


in Boonton, Ne He wi born in 








Calaveras County, lifornia, about ISG. 
Piense communicate with HleNRY PREMAYNE. 
East Weber Avenue, Stockton, Califor- 
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DBAKE, BENJAMIN W., who left Columbia, AN any one furnish information about FLOR- 
South Carolina, the middle of March, 1917, ENCE McDUFF, known on the stage as 
to go to Hutchinson, Kansas. [He is about five FLORENCE GALE, who was last heard of in 
feet six inches tall, and has very dark hair and Denver, Colorado, some tive or six years ago. 
eyes, and is about thirty-two years old. He She was then at the head of a stock company 
walks with his feet turned out very much. He known as the Florence Gale Comedy Company. 
is an ex-soldier, and has been tattooed on both A friend anxious to hear from her will appre- 
forearms ; may wear a small mustache. Any in- ciate news of her whereabouts. Address G. c 
formation about him will be gratefully received Box 576. Manatee, Florida. 
by his mother, Mrs. C. U1. Drake, Route 3, 
Box 58A, Eldorado, Kansas. Wan! hi1)-—Information of the whereabouts of 
MRS. EMMA DAVIS and ber daughter, 
P- ARKER, JACK H., last seen on the thirteenth BESSIE TAYLOR DAVIS. who. from about the 
of sg 1919. Everything is forgiven. vear LSS5S to 1902, lived in Brooklyn, New York, 
lease write and tell me all. Your pal, E. B. They may benefit by communicating with M. 
BEVERLY. GHorce T., in care of Drrecrivk STorY MAGA 


ZINE. 

UZINO, MICHAEL, who was a private in er 
Company I, Fourth Infantry, at Browns A?! 
ville, Texas, in May, 1917 We have located ; 
Mr. George B. Thomas, who is anxious to com Will any of you who know the circumstances of 
municate with you. Please send us your pres- the death of Private Clarence Archibald Bryce, 
ent address, as mail is returned by the post junior, who was killed in action on November 
office. ; 2d, please write to his father. Docror C. A, 
Bryce, 516 North Tenth Street. Richmond, Vir- 


INTION, members of Company 1, Sixth 
’ 


egiment, United States Marine Corps! 





(CCHUESHIRE, FRANK, native of Liverpool, Eng. 7'7"" 
—< land, who was last heard of eight years ago , > poe 
at Butte, Montana. Address brother ‘Die, in THe advertiser, M. Lb, CHRISTMAN, of O86 
are r this avazine Chirty-tifth Street, Oakland, California, 
care ot this magazine. . 

offers a reward of ten dollars for the present 


of MATIE LISK (MRS. CHARLES E 
), who is also known as LILLIAN FE. 
She is forty-four years old, tall, with 


YAN any one furnish information about baby 
EUGENE CUMMINGS, who was adopted 

















about four years ago from the Humane Society , . ; ; . 
: : a: : ’ a fair complexion, blue eyes, and light-brown 
in Minneapolis. He is nearly five years old now. hair ancit na nty carn payin ago one married 
Would his adopte rare ej ’ oY - ae ty , BE cs et ; 

ould his adc pte d parents care if the mother Charles E. Jones in Muskegon, and moved to 
went to see him? If they object to this, would = Bainbridge. Ohio. She was last heard from in 
they tell her how he is getting along? Address Detroit about sixteen years ago Good news is 
Missing Department of this magazine. wwiiting het p : —y 


Scort, GORDON, a traveling salesman for AN) ; sti t tl t i shout 
woolen concerns, who was last seen leaving information of the present whereabouts 
the Union Depot, Cleveland, Ohio, on the ekeven- — ~ of MR. WALTER WEATHERFORD, who 
torty-tive sleeper for Chicago two years ago, Was last heard from as living at Murphysboro, 
Write J. H., in care of this magazine. Illinois, will be greatly appreciated by a distant 
relative of his. Please address DETECTIVE STORY 

MAGAZINE 





M AYREN, LAWRENCE, who came. to this 

country sixteen years ago and who is be- ) 
lieved to be practicing osteopathy in Chicago. B 
His brother, J. MAYREN, of 8 Brook Street, Win- 


JANCHTIARD. HAROLD D., also sometimes 
known as H. L. King, who has been missing 

















sted, Connecticut, would appreciate news of ‘Since February 17, 19 His wife wishes to 
him. hear from him or of cise Address her in care 
of General Delivery, Newark, New Jersey. 
BENNETT, WALTER L, who was last seer pry 
over a year ago in Syracuse, when he was Por rk BURDETTE A.. tive teet tive inches 
ou his way to Jacksonville, Florida. He is in hight. black bair, brown eyes, and is 
twenty-one old, six feet in height, has forty-two years of age. He was last heard from 
blue eyes and brown hair and a light complex- in Echo, Minnesota, on August 16, 1912. Ilis 
ion. If he sees this notice will he write to his sister GRACE is very anxious to hear from him. 
heartbroken father, at 1725 South Main Sireet Please write her in care of the Missing Depart- 
Mimira, N. Y¥.? ment. 
VAS bor ar x New > ; 
V gies Le ds vis Leg ew Albany, Indiana. Fey. HARRY B.. who was last heard of two 
about forty-five years ago in a log cabin. My years ago when be was in a lumber camp 
father’s name was John, Jim, or Dave Hayes. aA PR } Sake deh, J aving 
; " A : in Washington. About a year ago a man having 
My mother’s name before her marriage was hie tae ‘ . t ; F . 
Inne Carr She had two children by the first this name was reported killed at a small town 
mar taue : ‘ohn and Gia Cat My father in that State. Any one knowing anything of 
bb x Pio hi aaa shia t : ne tae ey bad —o 3 Harry B. Fry please write his sister, BESSIB 
rere mie martiage tO my momer Bad rou STEVENS, in care of this magazine. 


children, John, Jim, Dave Hayes and one girl. 

My father and mother had_ three children 

Gicorge, Mary, and Annie. When I about YAN any one give information in regard to the 
live years old my sister Mary and I were placed parents of KATHARINE ROACH who was 
in a convent of the Sisters of Merey at Louis- born July Sth, 1903, and was. later taken to the 
ville, Kentucky. Later we were taken from there Catholic Home Bureau in New York City? Write 


z 
= 
°@ 












by my half-brother Jim Hayes, to his farm near to her in care of the Dt CTIVE STORY MaAGa- 
‘Tolona, Illinois. My brother George I have ZINK, 
never heard of since, and [ don’t know when or 

wre my mother died. I would like to hear PE RKINS, JACK We believe ow liave  in- 
from John Hayes, Jim Hayes and their sister, formation in regard to your mother, but our 
niso George Hlayes, and John or Bill Stone and letters to you in cat of General Delivery at 
tumily. I last heard from Mr. Carr over forty faltimore, Marvland, are returned to us by the 
vears ago, when he was living near New A\l- post office, Please send us your new address. 
bany, Indiana. My half-brother John Hayes ; 
left for the West many years ago. Dave Hayes WANTED Information in regard to the where- 
lived at one time at Colfax, Indiana. Jim abouts of FRANK BEADOR, who left New 
Ilayes was last heard of twenty-nine years ago York for Kansas City Be sixteen years ago. 
at Danville, Ilinois. He was then living in Ile was a drummer for Rogers Brothe His 
Orbana and had four children. Address Mrs. sister Vicvorta would be teful for any news 
ANNIE LenoMan, 2101 West Twelfth Street, Chi of him. Write her in care of Derecrive STORY 


cago, Illinois. MAGAZINI 
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The persons whose names appear in the following list have been inquired for at 
length in past issues of this magazine, and so far have not been located. Further particulars 
can be learned by addressing Missing Department, in care of Detective Story MAGAZINE: 














































Aaron, Marion Burchard. Oscar A. Cruise, Raymond Grofton, Ruth 
Achatz, Michel Burdett, John A, Cullison, Clara Grogan, Henry 
Adams, James B. Burke, Roy Cummings, Mrs. Mary Groll, Harry 
Adams, Laura A. Buras, William Curtis, Doctor F. Guinn, Harry G. 
Affholder, Mrs. Jane Burton, Frank D. Georg Guttroff, Herman Mar 
Agnew, W. Butler, Harold Davenport, Harry W. tin 
Allen, William Butler, Mrs. Alice Davis, Bernard Alex- age Emily 
Allumerier, Conrad Button, Louis M ander, y, “Ruc 
Alvarado, Manuel Bustamente, Zoraida Pavis, Calvin J. aley, R. E. Lee 
Alvarado, Thomas i Davis, Ella Marie all, Odell Carol (and 
Ambrose, Peter Davis, Lillian Yife 
Ames, Harvey Davis, Annie Hall, Walter F. 
Anderson, Dick Crom- Davis. Ben Roy Hamilton, Andrew 
Anderson, Franklin Day. Henry E, Hlampton, Milton F, 
Anderson, Marie (Mrs, C Delk, HS Hanks, Arthur 
M. Crane) Cs ack, De Mare, Harry C. § Hanks, Milo 
Anthony, James Jack Calvens, Wilbur Denny, ite nry Ilansen, Carl 
Appleby (or Morris), Cameron, Louise E, Dent Mr. and Mrs. Hansen, Jorgen 
Theresa Campbell, D. A, John W. Hansen, Julius W, 
Arn, John Campbell, John W. D thick, Marguerite Hansen, Peter 
Arno ld, B. B. Carlson, Nels De Larm, Florence Harmon, Doctor 
ld, Hobson Carothers, Archibald De Youn: . Rinse (or De Harmon, Mrs, J 
: Carlisle Jong) Hammack, Joseph S§. 
Villiam Carpenter, Jim Dickersos, Thomas Harris, George 
W. HL Carper, May (May Pillard, Henry Harris, Nellie 
Lew ‘As Edward Woodall) Dillard, Charl mn, William 
+ Je Carr, Mrs. L. D. Dixwell, Richard Arthur 
ik Re Carson, William Dodson, ¢ Ie Charles 
B: Jess Carter, Mrs. Ma uy Downs, William e; rank 
Baker, W. F. Cavender, Georg Fi Dovle, Clirence T. skins, Matthew 
Baker, William Chaplin, Tarry Dwinnell ah ins. William Ernest 
Barringer, Mrs. Lavinia Chambers, Mrs, Dunham, Burrit Marlow ‘t, Charles I 
M hail Dunn (fDumm) Muriel rtman, Fre« ; 
Bartley, W. A. Cheeney, Marion Duvall, George William Charles R. 
Barry. Michael Chamberlain, George Egan, William Roy Lee 
Beard, Jesse Chattin, Mrs. i. R. H i ierine Eugene 
Bebout, Harry L. Charlesworth, John La- ky ; P eening, Williain 
Beloat, Leo fayett I rd, Melinda effernan, Frank E. 
Ber Madison” Chr i # Knglebrecht, Charles ‘l, Ervin F. 
B on, Cresswell ( rs. Wile) Erdman, Jobn A, ne, John (o1 
sent, Peter Early wine Ora Noah, Ilaynes) 
gerwing, Otto eth (or Jack, and Amanda Helland, Ben 
Beymer, Charles Ivan clitfe Ifelm, Oma 
Bilger, H. Ewing Ilenkin, Henry A. 
Bisggi, Alfred Charles Blanche [owing Henndy, Frank 
Billington, Mrs. L iward and eey, Dun Hermoniski, Frank 
Binns, Mrs. William ielloy ssie K. Herring, Daniel B. 
nora 1 Earl) Hicks, Jason 





Bishop, William 







John L. Hicks. Mrs. Myrtle 


























mas S, I 
W. M. William mu 3 Anna Hicks, Walter 
Ab ? iu ggzinbotham, Mrs. 
e,. Vermont” Tho mas shn Quiney elle 
“ayton Franz (o1 
rnest Hillock) 
mes T, ITindman, Eugene 
ee Fontle Leroy lloff, Joseph 
John Ww. itzger aid Irances Iloff, Susan 
George N, ‘ord, Addis Emmette Hoffman, Albert 
Gorlich Fournier, Amy Hoffman, Francis M,. 
I'red 0} Fox, Mr. and Mrs, Earl Hoffman, Rae Edmond 
Foye, Cumpbell Hoffman, William 
Nellie bi C0 Foye, Jacl Hogeboom, Mrs. Eliz- 
Milton BR, ‘orbin, Mrs. James (nee Freeman abeth 
ton” i yx) ir Holden, Nicholas 
. Frank A, Frey Holt, Benjamin 
: ‘hick” rey, l 1 Iloover, Lert 
ding, Mr. and reede, Nellie Horton, Doctor B.D, 
rs, &. Ii Jnek Horton, Mrs. red 
Brecdlk Lew | irs. Rose Heston, Thomas 
Brekke, Mi irtin G hn. CC... Bs Hutchison, William 
Br ( "2 . Giln “dy Franklin (Will Barter) 
Bi Guy Is Cleve- rege W. Howard, Ernest 
Bre ‘ Howell, J. R. 
Bi Cozine, Paul Barton Humphrey, Fred (Fritz 
Drown, G Jones Crandall, Loretta and ¢ Humprey) 
Brown, Elijah Welling- ( Hunter, EF 
ton red ( Hawkins, Louis 
Brown, Martha (Zegh- Mrs. Ann Gill Ingle, Mrs. Henry 
ler) Charles Gloend Franklin 
Brown, Ver i EF Ss. fiood Jackson, Irene 
Brown, Wiliam oO. vi Croyt Jackson, John 
Brush, ! ) ( jon ona Jackson, William 
Buckle = hates N (ira Bertha James, Mrs. H. P. 
Buckk Violet (it dward Jamison, A. O, 
suc, Felix Alvin . Florence Jauvin, August 
Buman, Leon John i » Mrs, Earl George Jensen, Mrs. Laurence 
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Jensen, Peter A. 
Jenkins, Mrs. L. W. 
Johnsoa, Edward 
Johnson, James A. 
Johnson, John Aley 
Johnson, John Werner 
Johnstone, Andrew Rin- 
toul 
Johnston, Mr. 
Jack 
Johnson, J. F 
Johnson, W. EF 
Johnson, Mrs. 
(nee Erminger) 
Jolnson, Samuel A 
Johnson, Walter SS. 
Johnson, William Sher 
man 
Johnston, 
Johnston, Stephen 
Johnston, William Thos, 
Jones, Daddy 
Jones, Me rlin 


and Mrs. 


‘’s father 





Mary 


3enjamin F. 





Keck, G. B 
Kelly, y seph H, 
Kelsay, Roy W. 
<0 ro, Lulu 
Keslake, Charles 


Kenn dy, Madge May 
Keniston, Grover C, 
Kiesel, Herbert 
Kilbeck, G. Fi. 

Kilgo, Paul L. 

Killon, Ik. E 

King, Bernard 
Iloward 

' George 

, George H. 
Knowlton, 
Kramer, Charles 
LaDaw, Mrs. J. H. 

at ta, Nellie (or 
nnie or Minnie) 
Landon, David 

Landow, David 

Laney, Mary 
Lange, KE. ®. 
Tanning, W. R. 
Lf 

I 

I 


King, 














awrence, Armond M, 
awrence, Katherine 
zwrence, Lillie Belle 
Lawscha, William 
Lawson, Mrs. Jennie 
Le Clair, Charles 
Le Dane, Frank 
Leeds, Mrs. 

descendants of 
Lent, Claude 

y, Vernon's sister 
s, Anton 
Clayton J 
William L. 
Edward Albert 





Susan, 





Libbey 
Lietz, F 








a 
Locks, Fred 
Lockwood, Carl Arthur 
Lockwood, Charles 
Lockwood, Mrs. Charles 


Looy, Harry 

Lott, [foward 
Loveland, Walter 
Lowry, James Charles 
Loyd, Robert H 
Mace. J. E. 
MacCarty, Mrs. A 
Maddis, Levina 


Maddock, Ma 





Thomas (ped- 
ey, Rachel 
Vy. ITarold 
*“Tijole’ 

Charles F —_ 

Ww im D 
McDaniel, , 
McDonald, 





é \ 
McDonald, Mrs, Wil 
liam (Sallie) 
McDonangh, Mrs. and 
Mr. William 
MeGurvity, Frank (Pat 


sv) 
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McG take, Lieutenant 
A. 


Mec aA y. Hugh D. 


McGee, Margaret 
McKeon, Anthony 
McKeon, Emma _  Mar- 
garet 
McKeon, John 
McKeon, Sarah Jane 
McLaren, John 
McNew, Mrs. Belle 
Malyven, Edward 
McRae, Alex. D 
Manteaze, Clara 
Marks, Mrs. , we 
Marsden, Evelyn 


Mason, Charles 8. 
Masterson, T. 

Mathews, James 
Mathootches, Anna Dor- 
othy 
Matlack, 
Maxwell, 
Mentzer, 


Benjamin 
James Douglas 
William EH 


Miller, Llenry D 
Miller, James Edward 
Miller, Jo 

Miller, Joseph H. 
Miracle, Glen 

Mitchell, Tina 

Morun, Casey 

ned hend, Samuel A, 
Morin, Loui 

Moore Roscoe Nu- 


James Walker 


Ada 


Mon I ly. 
lo 


rhomas 
dna 
Jncob M 
wrence J, 
William 
Carl 
Ingi 
ictor 
Amy 
Oo Boy, Alverda 


Eleanor 


Thomas F, 

. Edgar (or Ed, ¢ 

lick, John 
Ilarr) 

Olson, Ernest 

Ostrem, Andres J 

Ott, Lena 


Paree, Freemont A. 
Paterson, Kenneth Bir- 
reil 
Parkinson, Joseph 
Pearsoll, John I. 
Pearsoll, Nathaniel 
Pendergrass. Charles F, 
i 


verry, EF muni 
Perry, Frederick " 





Perry 
Petell 
Peters 
Pettit, 
Pettilli, 
Phillips, 
John Jacob 
nV 
roy R 
orge A, 
nF I). 
William 
I 
latives of 
\W 








tankin, John 
Rapidean, John 
Ray, Helen C. 
R James Herbert 
s, Arthur Charles 
Vhy Nellie 

. Alonzo 

a, Mrs. S. C. (or 







ace) 
temington, Elvira 


Reynolds, Walter 
i Fred 

Mrs. Fannie 

Mrs. J. J. 





Frank B. 
Riv nburgh, Florence 
May 

Rivenburgh, Stella [rine 
Roach, Lily 

Roach, M 
Robbe, 
Robert 
Rose, Joseph 
Ross, 
ftoth, Mary 





Rouse, Charles 
Roush, Paul 
Roush. Robert 
Rund, Ifenry M, 
Russell, Daniel 
Russell, Ervin 
Rutherford, Will 
Ryan Connie 
Ryan, Edward 


Rydberg, Esther 
rae Marion 
1, Klmer 


William H, 
I red C, 
harles 


Charles. 





$ Belk 
Ss Louis 
Scholes, Albert 
Schrack, Pearl 
Schuliz, Michael 
Schwartz, Mrs. 





Schwartz, James 
Seott. Cecil 





Sellner, Belle 

Senecal, Carrie May 
Seifert. Mrs. Martin 
Seagraves, Walter D 


Seibli Henry 
Seyvmou i 


Scrimshaw, Grace Doro- 





Seward, Jerome 
Seyin Judd 
Shaft: a. & 





Sharrock, 
Stapleton 
Shaw ( 
Shaw vester Elmer 
Shevelin, John 
Shumway. Thomas EF, 
Simms, Willis 11 

si Mrs. Sadie F. 





Jost ph P. 
Elle 





. Mrs. Leona 
At wiry Mosele 





Robert Alex 


tobert) Frank 
Sobel, 
Stephe e 
St 1 tl 
st 





Lottie (or 





Still, William 

Stone, Mrs. Frank 
Stonewald, Tabe 
Suggs, Eugene 

Suter, Charles A. 
Suter, Jessie (or Mrs 
Sullivan, Dan 
Sullivan, Mrs. Eva 
Summerell, William F£ 


Sutton, Daisy 

Hi. Cameron) 
Swain, James §8. 
Sweeney, Francis 
Sweeney, John PI 
Sweeney, Raymond 
Swecten, Charles Wil 

kinson 
Swyden, 
Swyden, Beatrice C. 
Swyden, Fred 
Taux. Robert 
Taylor, Charles O. 
Teasdale, William 
Thomas, George 
Thomas, Jerome 


Alice F 


Thompson, Mrs. Matti 

Thompson, Mrs. . thel 

Thompson, Frank 
Charles 

Thompson, John 

Thompson, Johnnie 
(adopted) 

Thompson, Lena Ih 

Thompson, Mabel 

Toler, Alfred 

Toms, George M. 


Georgina 
Charles Fred 


Townsend, 
Thumann, 
erick 
Tracy, 
Tracy, 


Mrs. Marion 
Thomas A. 
Trovato, Michael 
‘Tucker, Dean 
Tungeland, Olaf 


Turner, George W 
Turner, Myrtle 
Turner, William 


U nde rwood, Walter Ben 





Labanna Sy! 


Daniel 

Valencourt, 

Valentine, 

Vanderbilt, 
tor 

Vin Deventer, 


William M 
George 


Joseph Vi 


Benjamin 


Van Schaake, Mrs. Id 
M. 

Vedder, Chester Wayne 

Vetter, Marie 
Florence 

Walford, William & 
ert 


Walpole, Jerry 
Wall, John 
Warren, Walter 


Wax n t Elizabeth 

Ward, William H 

Watson, John B 

Watts, John FE relia 
tives of 


(jeorge 


Watson, 
Wead, 





Wheel r, Chark 
White, John S. 
ke James 





Wiggins, Frank 

habe liams Mr BR. F 
illin E 

Wil {l. C.. relati 
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The date 
On 
the Film 


In just a few years you will ask: 





This picture of John, was it made before or after the war? 
And this of littlke Mary taking her first toddling steps—how old 


was she then? 


How those snap-shots, made on our trip to the Yellowstone 


bring it all back to us, except the date,—when d/ we go? 


Grandmother before the fireplace with her knitting, growing 
old gently and gracefully—how old was she? It is so annoying 


not to remember. 


‘Time plays the mischief with memory—but with the dure on 
the film you may laugh at his tricks. All folding Kodaks and 
folding Brownies are now autographic and, with autographic film, 
provide the means for dating and titling each negative as you make 
it. It is all done in a few seconds, is as simple as “‘pressing the 
button’? and though it may not seem so at the moment, a date 
is always worth while. 


And there is no extra charge for autographic film. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Kodak catalog free . : : - 
at your dealer's or Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


by mail. 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


























HaveYouRead aCopy 


of the New SMITH’S 
ad 


Not a number goes to press these days that does 
not contain an astonishing number—often ten or more 
—of the strongest and most stirring stories of the season. 
Every one of these stories has been selected for its 
human interest and holding power, or for its novelty, its 
bright comedy, its exciting romance, its absorbing mys- 


tery, its strong drama, or its vital theme. 


They are tales of men and women, their lives and their 
loves, showing generally the more sophisticated side of 
life, and no sex problem is dodged if it is human, gen- 
uine, and delicately handled, and if the ethical intent is 
sound. The artificial, the offensive, the crude, is barred. 
Every story must be based upon a theme—a problem—a 
situation of real and deep interest to women. We know 
that tastes differ, but we believe that no woman can 
read a copy of Smitn’s these days without finding so 
many stories of vital interest to herself that she wouldn’t 
have missed them for three times the price of the 


magazine, 


SMITH’S is on sale at the news stands 
on the Sth of every month. Ask your 
news dealer to reserve your copy. 


= 
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an 
Income 
Month 

by 
Month 


Two Rules for 


. s 
Financial Success 

1. Buy only dividend-paying stocks of 
well known and established com- 
— which can be readily bought 
and sold at any time. 

2. Invest regularly—little by little—and 
become the owner of the stocks you 
buy, although always able to sell 
shonld you wish to take a profit. 

Our weekly market analysis tells you 

What to Buy 

‘The Ten Payment Plan” 

Hew to Buy 

Write to-day fora y of each, w 

be glad to mail you without obligation, 

Dept. D-6. 





and our booklet tells you 


hich we shall 
Addre-s 


FULLER & co. 


of Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. 


New Yor! < 


E. M. 


Members 


50 Broad Street 


or strains 
and sprains 





“Finer Than a Diamond’’ 


RB a G. o} ee & ‘arlisle, Pa., writes: ‘‘I like my Lachnite ring: better every 
@ 1 loo! it. | think itis finer thana genuine diamond . 
Just send your name and finger size, we" 
Send No Money seni aacinive ring, setin soi 
paid Fish tto your home; when it cc qpoee $45 6 with the 
ear the ring for ten fuil daye if yo rf any of your friends can 
tell it froma diamond, ‘send it back. its dee return the ring in ten days 
We will return your deposit immediately Sut if you decide to heep ie 
send $2 50 a month until $18.7 5 has been paid a sane ua 
Send your name now, Tell us which of the soli: 
Write Today ; gold rings illustrated above you wish (ladies’ or 
Men's). Be sure to send your finger size 


Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. A183Chicago 
a ee ar a er ee ee ee ee ee 
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“There is nota man in power at the Bethlehem 


Steel Works today,”’ says Charles M. Schwab, in 
the American Magazine, “who did not begin at 
the bottom and work his way up. Eight years 
ago Eugene Grace was switching engines. His 
ability to out-think his job, couple d with his ster- 
ling integrity, lifted him to the presidency of our 
corporation. Last year he earned more than a 
million dollars. . . . Jimmie Ward, one of 
our vice-presidents, used to be a stenographer. 
The fifteen men in charge of the plants were selected, not 
because of some startling stroke of genius, but because 
day in and day out, they were thinking beyond their jobs.’” 


If you want to be somevody, to climb to a position of re- 
sponsibility, get ready for it. Do what you are doing now 
better than the men beside you, and train for the job ahead. 
You can do it—in spare time—through the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

For 25 years men with ambition and I. C.S. help have 
been making spare hours the stepping-stones to successful 
careers. Last year more than 5,000 reported that their 
studies had won for them advancement and increased sal- 
aries. Over 130,000 men in offices, shops, stores, mines and 
mills and on railroads all over America are preparing in 
the I. C. S. way to take the next step upward. 

Join them! All you need is just ordinary brains, the 
will to do, and the firm resolve to think ahead of the job you 
now hold. The I. C. S. are ready to make the rest easy. 

e your start. Mark and mail this coupon. 


—___—_m ae TEAR OUT HERE eee cee cee eee oe oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2986B, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
orin the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Ragineer 
Telephone 
MEOHANICAL E NGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine ea 
OIVIL ENGINEE 

urveying and Ma Pppin 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
()Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUS" oh ATING 





K ‘EPER 
)Stenographer and Typist 
g Cert. Public Accountant 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Metallurgist or Prospector Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Ship ao Teacher 
ARCHITECT Be eecmeneal — Subjects 
Seamer and Builder cs 
Architectural Draftsman de mat IL ‘SE RV Oke 
Concrete Buil 1nd Railway Mai erk 
Structural En AUTOMOBIL e or ERATING 
Auto Repairing 





eer 
PLUMBING AND. We ATING 








Sheet Metal Wo | Navigation Spanish 
Textile oaieeer | or Supt. AGRICULTURE French 
CHEMIST C Poultry Raising §—) Italian 

Name — 

Present 

Occupation —_ — =e 

Street 

and No,_____— - 

Cty——— — a * 
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[® 
In a Nutshell 


@ It was founded by the late General William 
Booth in London in 1865. 


@ It picked as its battlefield the slums and alleys of 
the great cities of the world and for more than 
half a century has fought a winning fight for the 
friendless and the lowly. 


@ It conducts Rescue Homes—Day Nurseries— 
Lodging Houses for Down-and-Outers—Homes 
for the Helpless Aged—Fresh-Air Farms—Free 


Clinics. 


@ From 41 International Training Schools 23,000 
officers have been graduated to lead militant 
Christians in 61 countries, speaking 37 
languages. 


@ The world is just awakening to the fact that 
an endless chain of organized relief workers, 
under the banner of The Salvation Army, now 
encircles the globe. 


@ The Salvation Army, back from the war, has 
resumed its fight against misery and poverty in 
American cities on a larger scale than ever. 


Will you help? 


Salvation Army 
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The Loftis Solitaire 


lam Cluster Ring 
Has the Exact Appearance of a Large 
Handsome Solitaire That Would Cost 
Three or Four Times as Much, 


Send for 
Free Catalog 


Theze are over 2000 illustra 
tions of Diamonds, Watches, 


Jewelry, ete. Whatever you 
select will be sent, all ships 
ping charges prepaid, 


You See and Examine 
the Article Right in 
Your Own Hands 

If satisfied, pay one-fifth of 


Looks Like 
What it is Intended for— 
a Large Single Diamond 


purchase price and keep it; Splenda Bargains Now 
balance divided into eight Offere et ore $100, 
equal ,2mounts, Dayable Sizs id $150 

mo 


9 PY atalog shows all the 
new watches —15, 17, 19, 21, 
23 Jewels, adjusted. ’ Guar: 
anteed by the factory and 
further guaranteed by us, 

Splendid bargains in 25- 
year guaranteed watches 
on credit terms as low as 


$2.50 A MONTH 
The National Credit Jewelers 


EASY: CREDIT 
TERMS 





The secret of the rare beauty 
of the Loftis 7-Diamond Clus- 
terRinglies inthe Dertectly matches 
stones, all the diamonds being uni- 
form in size, quality and brillianey; 
mounting is 14 beret solid gold. 
Very stylish and popular. 
















BROS & CO. fa58 STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED x 


Everywhere to ride and 
Ranger “‘Motorbike"’ completely. equipped |4 
with electric Tene and horn, ca 
tooltank, coaster-brake, mud guards and anti-, 
skid tires. _/ Choice of 44 other sty’ 
and sizes in the famous “Rang 
bicycles. all ae Factory-to-Rider prices ; 
VERED FREE on approval and 30% 
DAYS TR ia Send for big free catalog and 
particulars of our Thirty pave Free Trial offer fii) 
and marvelous offers and term: 
Lamps, Horns, Wheels, Sundries, 
and repair parts and supplies for ail 
eo half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us exactly what 
need. Do co buy until you, eet our Factory- Direct 
to-Rider prices, terms and big an catalog. 
CYCLE comp 
DEPT, F4 CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


[0 F Tl to, Uept.A399108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 








This Five Passenger 3 7 WI ny car. 116in. w All bearings EE 


Delco ign.—Dyneto Stg. and Lt: » fo: y great Free Offer an 
48-page eatalce. Agents wente T'to drive P strate. Territory open. 
Prompt shipments. Cars guaranteed or money bac! 1919 ec: ady. 
BUSH MOTOR co H. Bush, President 
. Bush Temple, CHICAG 

“BOU ND VOLUMES of DE FECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
now ready, PRICK, $3.00 per volume. Address Sub- 
scription Department, STREET & SMITH CORPORA- 
TION, 79-89 Seventh Ave nue, New York, 


TTT] Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home 

at one-quarter usuai cost, Dr. Quinn s 
famousWritten Method 1s endorsed by leading musicians andheads of 
Btate Conservatories. Successful? ars. Playchords at onceandcom- 
plete Piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy to un 

derstand ally illustrated. For begin ve achers, old or Fons. All music 
free. Dip B., granted. Write oday for 64-pa book, ** rn Pia 

M. k. Quinn Conservatory, Studio AL. ESsi Union Bidges “Boston, Ma 
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— 
“Hello, Chief: 


** Haven't found the firebug 
yet, have you? You will kr 
who he is only when lam dead 
and the fires stop. I don’t sup- 
pose you even realize that the 
firebug talks to you alin 
every day about catching the 
firebug? That’s me. They 
never caught me in Chicago or 
anywhere else, so you mirht 
as well quit lo oking fe or me and 
take your medic ine. 


> Gre Firebug 


That was the warning which came to the fire chief, 
unsigned—and then, the very next diy, a Woman Was 
found nearly dead in a burning building. 

It was a mystery that needed the master 
Craig Kennedy, the scientific detective of this 
Craig Kennedy, 


ARTHUR. B. REEVE 
(The American Conan Doyle) 
CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He has taken science— 















mind of 


day 


Tle is the genius of our age. 


science that stands for thi re nd llied it to the 
mystery and romance of detective fiction Even to the 
smallest detail, every bit of the plot is worked out 
scientifically, 

Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid people moving 
through the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen he ave ma . ed the art 
of terror stories. English writers have thri whe ations by 


le 
fashi ned wi Id_ tales 








thel r artful aeroes. Russian ingenuity 

of mystery. But all a se seem old fasl ioned—out of date— 

beside the infinite variety—the weird excitement of Arthur B. 

Reeve’s modern detective tales, in 12 yolumes—over 250 stories. 
Col. Roosevelt says:—‘‘I did a whole lot of reading. I 
particularly enjoyed half a dozen rattling good detective 
stories by Arthur B. Reeve—some of them were corkers.”’ 











FREE Volumes POE 


To those who send hy coupon promptly we will give 


FREE a set of Eds Allan Poe’s Masterpieces in 10 
volumes—over 200 stories, 

When the police of New rk failed to solve one of the most 
fearful murder mysteries of _ time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off 


there in Paris—tfound the solution, 
This is a wonderful combination—here are two of the greatest 
writers of mystery and scientific detective stories. You can get 


the Reeve at a remarkably low wg and the Poe free for a 
Two shelves of 


short time only. f bow 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
32 Franklin Square, New Yor 





Send me, all charges prepaid, set of ARTHUR B. REEVE 
(Craig Kennedy), in 12 volumes. Also send me absolutely FREE 
the set of EDGAR ALLAN POE, in 10 volumes. If both sets are 
not satisfactory 1 will return them within 10 days at your ex 


pense, Otherwise I will send you $1 at once and $2 a month for 


12 months, 


MAME... ccc ciscsccccecisccciccswensenses eeececce 


AAAreES. oc cccccccccccsccccescecsscessessees 


QOPRPANT cs ccccrsccccccccoccccccocces 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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IADOLRDS 












ON SEND NO MONEY. Any Diamond shipped for 
CREDIT inspection, charges prepaid. Examine carefully 

if satisfied pay 1-5 and keep it balance 19% monthly 

If unsatisfactory, return, our expense. DON'T PAY A CENT_ unless 

you’re sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPE RIOR VALUE. Every Diamond 
guaranteed. Exchangeable at YEARLY INCREASE in VALUE of 8¢ 

Send TO-DAY _ for FREE. Catz a nn ee No. 120A. 10% Discount on all Cash 

Purchases. J. M. LYON & CO., Ll Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
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Ask your dealer for 


‘The Thrill 
Book 


Only 10 cents the copy, but a great J 
pleasure and a big surprise! 

















BUT RELU LLL LLL LLL iii iN sitet IUNUAUUUUUUUUUUUUUGUUULUAULUL AAA 





‘POPULARITY. FOLLOWS TI SECRETS OF PITCHING 


UKULELE By Burt L. Standish 


If you play que aint, dre amy Howells an 
sic o t 1. Pa Py 
you willbe wanted sveyebere. We / rhis book will tell you something new, no matter 
teach by mail 20 sim ple “ , ; ‘ 
what you know about baseball. Ivery player or fan 
who wants to know how to make the ball accomplish all 
It is the best book on 


lessons ; free 
story of Hawaiian music. Z . kinds of feats should own a copy. £ £ 
ill it. N Noma! ; ‘ 
solut 2 «€ pitching ever published. Profusely Illustrated, 


€ 
genuine Hawaiian Ukule le, 
pO A ebaokaualy free. 


The Hawaiian Institute of Music 
1400 Broadway Suite 2106 New York, N. Ye 








Price, 15e. postpaid. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 


PARKER’S — 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
or Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 














NW 
[ SS LZ: 
hd a N DE RCO R N BS Removes Corns, Callouseg, etc., 


stopsal pain, ensures comfort to the feet, makes walking easy. 
15 cents by_mail or at Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, 
Patchogue, N. Y. 
























Susmir Four Sonc-Poems ON ANY SUBJECT FOR OUR ADVICE 
WE REVISE POEMS, COMPOSE MUSIC OF ANY DESCRIP 
TION, SECURE COPYRIGHT AND EMPLOY ORIGINAL 
METHODS FOR FACILITATING FREE Pusuica 
TION OR OUTRIGHT SAL 
UNDER THIS. SUCCESSFUL 
CONCERNS GUARANTEE 
OF SATISFAC 
TION 





CONTAINS 


TIONS TO pon = on YOU CAN MAKE CIGARESTES LIKE THESE 
THE TRUTH CONCERNING EVERY BRANCH A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


OF TRIS ESSENTIAL AND FASCINATING PROFESS 

10N. THE GREAT WORK ACCOMPLISHED By THE POR TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 
AR SUNG IN WINNING THE WAR IS ONLY AN INDEX TO THE Much j 

WIDER SCOPE AND GREATER OPPORTUNITIES AFFORDED @y PEACE. Sent postpaid for 50 ets. Address, 
KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS. 74 GaieryBuoa, NYCrr | Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 













Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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7950 A | 
=) 4. MONTH & 
19 Jewel Gisis’ 

This month’s bulletin smashes the | 

terms— boosts the quality, lowers 


the price. No delay — No security 
—no interest. We trust you, 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


You do not risk a penny. This beau- 
tiful watch will be sent you on 30 days 
Free Trial. Our special price is rock 


im 
* 

bottom, We guarantee to refund your 

money if you can beat it for spot cash. A 

new deal for square people. Write now for 

this big special offer. A postal will do, 
HARRIS-GOAR COMPANY 
Dept. 654 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


———— —— eens ORE Finger Print Experts are needed. 

Men who are masters of this profession 

are scarce. The demand for Finger 

TABLETS Print Experts is great. As a special induce- 

ment we will give you free of charge our new 

easy reading course@a Secret Service In- 
telligence if you act at once. 


All Be a Finger Print Expert 































# Build up a business on the basis of a trained 

aln brain. You can do it as a master of the 

Finger Print profession. There is crying 

need for Finger Print Experts right now and 

Headaches the demand for these trained men is grow- 

4 ‘ ing every day. A profession that offers won- 

“ ee ¥ derful opportunities for advancement. Gov- 
ernments, corporations, police departments, 

Colds and La rippe institutions and individuals have constant 
Women’s Aches and IIls use for these specially trained men. The 


Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains work is feecinating and 


Ai ne ee es =|. Whe Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary. You can 























Gentlemen: Without any obligations whatever, send me your # 
new FREE book on Finger Prints and your offer of a free course 
in Secret Service Intelligence. 


Small Size Dozen Size | ; ; 
become a master of this profession by study- 
1 O Cc 2] 5 Cc ing at home in your spare time. Expert 
Fac-Simile | Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
—— : 5 
in try solving mysteries that baffle all others. 
See Monogram K on the Genuine They are important men and highly regard- 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. ed and envied by every one. 
Write for Free Samples x l t 
aaa EARN RN eT voupon 
DIAMOND ‘ ‘ ‘ 
FRE RING OFFER Get full information about this great profession 
Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im. and our big offer of a free course in Secret Service 
diamonds-the greatest discovery the world Intelligence. The mastery of these two closely al- 
pas ever Keowee we er with a nie lied professions places a brilliant career within 
Hawaiian im, diamond—in beautiful ring box your grasp. Achievements that will immediately 
Beitene pase, TOY Docmee ero aaietshe, place the stamp of success upon you, are now pos- 
handling, etc. If you can tell {t from a real sible. Send this coupon for full information NOW. 
| jiamond return and money refunded. Only 
10, 000 given away. ee no money. Answer 
| es cei a University of Applied Science 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept.415 = Desk A983 1772 Wilsen Ave., Chicago ’ 
| MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO es ke z 
: 


4281G MONEY, RAISE 








RABBITS FOR US |! =~ 
Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We sell iat 
Stock and pay $7 00 pair. Express all rabbits raised de 8 occcccccee cceccncoccccoseseonscosecooocoootoeceoeonooeeeeseoeees — eececeee ° 
from our “Pure Bred Stock” —Our Expense, Con- 
tract and literature—10c—NONE FREE, iso crtsncscee MANNA cys es cocoa aaron ooccoitt 





| UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO,, Inc. 
Dept, 15 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Perfect Tobacco For Pipe and Cigarette 


Finest Burley Tobacco 
Mellow-aged till perfect 
-+- a dash of Chocolate 





Nose Knows 









Same The New “TEA-FOIL” Package 


is the most popular innovation of many years in 
smoking tobacco packages. Smokers are de- 
lighted with its many advantages. 
Handier—fits the pocket. No digging 
the tobacco out with the fingers. 
Keeps the pure fragrance of 
Tuxedo to the last pipeful. 
Not quite as much 
tobacco as in the 
tin, but— 


P Guaranteed by 
th Mvecoan Sie 


INCORPORATED 







3 arr ee 
For Pipe 2. Con 






WLAA+. ~the lightest, thinnest, 
fi est, strongest cigarette papers in all 
the world. Roll a Tuxedo cigarette 
with RIZ LA CROIX. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 














WOULD THE LAW LET YOU MARRY? 


When will the people of this country finally wake up to the fact that only by taking care of posterity 


can it become the greatest of f all world forces? There is mucl agitation all over the 





nited States over 


and some States have been wise e1 gh to insist upon a medical examination of the 














before a license is issued, and although the propaganda of those at 
not full) understood o! appres aled, ther is no one Who can con- 


ultimate good that would result. 


loption of a law whereby the physically unfit were barred from marrisee in everv State 




































































, of eed, declared that 
Sueundan is unque stionably the finest s peci- 
men of physical development ever seen. 


H, STRENGTH AND MEN 
ntly interested in ther 


aa sa aarhystecal ant 


925 STRONGFORT 








of the Union, there would, indeed, be a relative 


1 percentage 
of the population who would measure up to th 


haard. 


WOULD YOU BE ONE OF THOSE 


who were doomed to go through life alone, without the joys and hap- 
Piness that go hand in hand with a loving wile and strong, heaithy 
children? Would the fact that you have neglected your body, ignored 
the Senalnaae ntal principles of health and right living, and failed to 
make the most of Nature’s supreme gift, doom you to a life of single 
wretchedness and unkappiness ? 

Our first duty is to posterity. We are not put here by an all-wise 
Providence mercly to live out our lives and then go out, like a snuffed 
candle. We are entrusted with the sacred duty of perpetuating the 
species, a duty which is as sacred and immutable as anything might 
well be. 

LIKE BEGETS LIKE is a saying handed down from time im- 
memorial, and no trucr maxim has ever fallen from the lips of man. 












A thin, seraggy, unaer-developed body, soaked and saturated with 
poisons whi ich are denied their proper outlet because of functional 
inefficiency cannot hope to produce strong, healthy children A man 
who is torn and wrecked by physical ailments, organie disorders 
and excesses of all kinds, will some day be treated to the spectacle 


of his children in a like condition. On the other hand, the strong, 
healthy, virile man, with a body and constitution that is a replica of 
Nature’s own design, and who jealously safeguards that body and that 
health, and takes the proper measures t in and keep them, will 
some day revel in the sight of offspring tk re but a duplicate of him- 
self—a picture of joyous, bubbling, care-free health and strength. 

So you see, it is not only yourself to 10m YOU OWE A DEBT 
but TO ALL MANKIND. 


AND YOU OWE IT MOST TO THAT GIRL 


The sweetest, purest, dearest girl in all the world, whom you would 
call wife. Is your body clean, strong and healthy Do you realize the 
tertile consequences of the you il follies that are wrecking your body? 
Remember, then, that STRONGI ORTISM will restore to you the vitality 
of MANHOOD 

Strongfortism will make you become more active, more hardy, more 
pure blooded, more healthy It will make you shake off indigestion, con- 
stipation, nervousness, headache, rheumatism, results of early vices and 
other ills. It will make you regain your snap, vim, vigor, energy. It will 
make you enjoy every minute of your life, every act you do ating, sleep- 
ing, walking, talking, working, seeing people, greeting people 

If you have any of the troublks mentioned on the consultation coupon 
below, check up the subject in which you are interested and mail it to me 
today with your name and address written plainly thereon 

YOU have the same right to the splendid Health, Virile Manhood, 
and superb Body shown in the picture to the left, that I have, if you 
will obey Nature. If you will do the things I shall ask you to do, you 
can make your body like mine. I will show you HOW to obtain it. 

In order to help you attain that degree of bodily strength and efficiency 

I 








































that is yours by gift of Nature, invite you to write me regarding your 

present condition. Do 

not hesitate to state ae tt dnb pieced 

your case plainly and Mr. Tier awa? i oe asad lab aaa 

fully, and no matter t ite n OMOTION. “AND ; ‘ONSE ni ase Or eA 
A, meas I GT AND MENTAL ENER( for postage of w 

whether it i merely ¢ ping fad ao It ant oy poten a SP iantest 


lack of proper develop- in whict i " aterest ed 
ment, simple indige 


Gastritis 








tion, constipation or the 3 
result of youthful ex 
cesses I shall be glad 
to give you personal aon 
information that will ; 
prove of inestimable 
alue, 
ed "PROMOTION AND . 
NERG 
ist y 
better healtt te in it cn OEE EET TE OEE ES ET oe 
pay for the postas 
Age a re 


NI WwW ARK, N. J. 
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... and cigarettes helped to 


What a part the cigarette pla 


In those grim, tense moments{ 
for the word to “‘go”’; in that ble} 
hours afterward, just before 
party came; in those other, stet 
ments when his spirit fought 
what was the thing he wanted m 


The cigarette! 


And now, with the big job do 
so much as the cigarette will h 
him smiling ’’ until he’s home 





AA fact: 


Over 740 million Fatimas have so far been shi 
to our soldiers abroad. And more are constantly © 
way for the boys who still are over there. 


Kiggetert “ 


FATIM: 


A Sensible Cioaretle 





